




Everynun, I will go with thee, and be thy guide, 
In thy most need to go by thy side. 
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INTRODUCTION 


(LoctHlIT, irt4 lS) 4 ) 

“ Nations yet to come will look back upon his history as to 
some grand and supernatural romance. The fiery energy of 
his youthful career, and the magnificent progress of his 
irresistible ambition, have invested his character with the 
mysterious grandeur of some heavenly appe.irance; and 
when ail the lesser tumults and lesser men of our age shall 
have passed away into the darkness of oblivion, history 
will still insenbe one mighty era with the majestic name of 
Napoleon.” 

These enthusiastic words, too, are laKkhart’s, though they 
arc not from this history, but from some " Kemarks on the 
Pcnodical Criticism of England,” which he published m 
Blackwood's Magatme. They serve, if they are taken in 
conjunction with his book, to mark his position in the long 
list of the histonans, biograjihers and critics who have 
written in English, and from an English or a British point 
of view, upon " Napoleon the Great.” Lockhart, that is 
to say, was neither of the idolaters, like llazlilt, nor of the 
decriers and blasphemers. 

One recalls at once what he said of " the lofty impar¬ 
tiality ” with which Sir \V,ilter Scott had written of Na¬ 
poleon before him, and with which he nppean to have 
faced his lesser task. As a biography, as a wnting of his 
tory, as an example of historic style, Lockhart’s compara¬ 
tively modest essay tnust be called a better performance 
than Scott’s. But ” the real Napoleon ” has not yet been 
painted. 

Lord Rosebery, in his book on Napoleon : the Last Phase, 
asks if there will ever be an adequate portrait f The life w 
yet to be written that shall profit by all the new material 
that has come to light since Scott wrote his nine volumes 
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Introduction 

in i8j 7, and Lockhart published his in 1829. But Lock¬ 
hart’s book has stUl the value of one written by a genuine 
man of letters, who was a bom biographer, and one written 
while the woi Id -commotion of Napoleon was a matter of 
personal report. It is tinged by some of the contemporary 
illusions, no doubt; but it is clearer in its record than Scott’s, 
and while it is less picturesque, it is more direct. 

His comparative brevity is a gain, since he has to tell how, 
in brief space, ” the lean, hungry conqueror swells,” as Lord 
Rosebery says, ” into the sovereign, and then into the 
.sovereign of sovereigns ” 

In view of the influence of the one book upon the other, 
and the one writer upon the other, it b worth note that 
Lockli.irt had a fit of enthusiasm over Scott’s Napoleon 
when it first appc.ired, or rather when he first read the first 
SIX volumes of the work, before tliey were ” out,” in 1827. 

I li- thought Scott would make as great an effect by it as by 
any two of his novels This proved a mistaken forecast, but 
Scott was paid an enormous pnee—some eighteen thousand 
pounds. When then John Murray, who had already co¬ 
opted Lockhart as his Quarterly editor, thought of inaugu¬ 
rating a ” Family Library.” and he proposed to hb editor 
this olherNapoleon book, it must have seemed in many ways 
a very attractive piece of work. But owing partly to lajck- 
ti.irt’s relations with Scott, and partly to the need of avoid¬ 
ing any literary comparbons, these small, fat duodecimos 
appcareii anonymously. That was. as it has been already 
mentioned, in 1829. two years after Scott’s book. 

To-day. it makes a capital starting-point for the long 
Napoleon adventure, whose end, so far as it b prolonged by 
fresh literary divigations, seems to be as remote as ever. 

It b from the F'rench side that one might chiefly draw 
those vivid and sometimes questionable glimpses at first¬ 
hand, that can best add to Lockhart’s presentment. One 
must compare hb retreat from Russia with Rapp’s and 
other remembrancers’ accounts, and be reminded by Rapp 
to go on to Jomini's Vte Miltlatre, and even turn for a single 
X 



personal reminiscence to a flagrant hero-worshipper like 
Dumas, in his rapid and military biography. 

" Only twice in his life.” said Dumas. " had he who writes 
these lines seen Napoleon. The first time on the way to 
Ligny, the second, when he returned from Waterloo. The 
first time in the light of a lamp, tlie first Ume amid the 
acclamations of the multitude; the second, amid the silence 
of a populace. Each time Napoleon was seated in the same 
carriage, in the same seat, dresseil in the same attire; each 
time, it was the same look, lost and vague, each time, the 
same head, calm and impassible, only his brow was a little 
more bent over his breast in returning than in going. Was 
it from wcanness that he could not sleep, or from grief to 
have lost the world ? " 

This IS the French jiostscript to many English books about 
the victor and loser of the world. 


The following is a list of the works of John Gibson 
Lockhart (1704-1854);— 

Peter’s Letters to his Kmstolk, by Peter Morrn the Odontlst (pseud ) 
1819, Valenus, a Rom.in Story, 1811; .Some Pa<>sai;es in the Lite o( Mr 
Ad.im Blair, 1823; Re|,M]i ild ilaitun, a Story of Kngli'^h University I lie, 
1823; Ancient Spanish llalLids (tr.ans ) 1823; .Matthew Wald, a Novel, 
1824, Life of Robert Burns, 1.H28. History of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
1829, History of the late War, with Sketches of .Ni Loii, Wellington .ind 
Napoleon. 1832; Memoirs of the Ijfe of Sir Walter Scott, 7 vols i8j6-8; 
Theodore Hook, a Sketch, 1852 

Lockhart was a Contributor to " Bl.ickwood," and Editor of the 
" Quarterly Review " from 1825 to 1853. 
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BoaaapftrU, Nipoleoo leontinuiJ )— 
bst of officers, i6. tsks to be sent to 
Turkey, i6, commands irlillery bnjtade, 

17; commands army of mlerior, 21, 
meets Josephine, 22, m.»m« Josephine, 
a^. commands army of Italy, 24. ef 
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publics, 33; it battle of Rivoli, 57, 
l^ants terms to Mantua, 60, wan 
against the Pope, 61, treaty of Tollen- 
tino, 63, at battle of TaKhameiito, 63, 
treaty of Leoben, 67; conquers Venice, 

O';, ofiered bribes, 70; discovers Piche- 
gru’s intngues, 70, at Montebello, 74, 
treaty of Campo Forrnio, 75, at con- 
eress at Rasladl, 78. returns to Pans, 79, 
(oiidiut in pans, 7^, 80, appointed to 
command army for invasion of ^'nKIa^d, 

83, opinion of projected invasion, 84, 
sufigests seirure of Malta and invasion 
of ivgypt, 85, forms trocjp of “ S.ivans,” 
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tions on voyage, 113; lands at Frejus, 

114, reception by Direttorv 10 Pans, 

114. conduct on i8t)i Itruinaire, 118. 
commands tro«->p5 m Pans, 118, enters 
Coumdof Five Ihmtlred, 111, dissolves 
Council and establishes provisional con¬ 
sulate, I2t, at the l.uxeinbnurg, t;4. 
re-openscF.urches, 126. paoifiesChouans, 

127. made Chief Consul. 129: occupit's 
the luikrifs, 131, writes to King of 
England. 156, at Dijon, 142. crosses 
the A 4 >s, 143; takes St hard, 140, 
eaters Milan, 149, st Marengo, 131. 
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Buonaparte, Napoleon {eorUinus 4 )-~ 
establishes Cisalpine Republic, 134; 
arrives in Pans, 133, attempted 
assassination, 137; conduct towards the 
Pope, 162; prepares to invade England, 
163, peace with England, 166, his 
court, 169; allows emigrants to return, 
169. re'Cetablisbes Catholic re- 
ligioo, 170; concordat with Pope, 171; 
institutes Legion of Honour, 173; First 
Consul for life, 176; Grand M^iator of 
Helvetic Republic, 178, sends expedi¬ 
tion to St. Domingo, 178; bautslies 
negroes, 180; negotiates with Louis 
XVIII, 183, arrests English subjects, 
187, seites Hanover and Naples, 189, 
prepares to invade England, 190, con* 
spiracy against him, 194, condemns the 
Duke d'Enghien, 198, declared 
Emperor, 206. at Boulogne and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 207, crowned in Notre Dame, 
and at Milan, 208, heads army 10 
Germany, 212, enters Vienna, 215. at 
Austerlits, S2i; offers Hanover to 
Prussia, 224, confers crowns 011 his 
relatives, 226. atjena, 234. exactionsin 
Prussia, 238, rolls monument of 
Fredenck the Great, 239, issues decrees 
of Berlin, 240, takes Warsaw, 244. at 
battle of Preuss Eylau, 247, meets 
Russian Emperor at Tilsit, 234, hii ad¬ 
ministration in France, 259-264, rela¬ 
tions with Spam, 263, a trg.; at rrfurt, 
288; at Vittoria, 289, at Samosierra, 
290; takes Madrid and abolishes In> 
quisition, 292, leaves Sp.\m, 295. m 
Germany, 296; at battle of Eckinuhl, 
207, woun<W at Katisbonne, 298, tnk'-s 
Vienna, 298. at Asprrne and Tsslmij. 
301, at Wagram, 302, attempted 
assassination, 303. 'lecree against the 
Pope, 306. conchides I>eare with Austn.i, 
307, divorces Josepl.mp, 311, iiiames 
Mana Louisa, 311. deposes his brother 
Louis, 314, annexes Holland, 315; birth 
of his sou, 520, prepares for war with 
Russia, 324, at DreS'len, 336, at 
Dantzick, 337. address to liis am'V, 
337, passes the Niemeu, 340, at Wd k 
341, marches for Moscow, 341 at 
battle of Boro>!ino» 346; enters M.'sro*. 
3(8. at the Kremlui, 349, retreits from 
355, at Verreia, 337, at 
Smolensko. 338, sufferings «>( hn af’”- 
358. p.is-,rs ttie Heresina, 1^3. quits his 
army, 367, arrives in I'aiis, 308. hs 
milit.iry prep-intions. 372, heads his 
army in Saxonv. 376, at battle of 
Lutien, 377, enters Dresden, 377, 
at Bautzen, 379, agrees to an armistice, 
380, interview with Mettemich, 381. 
at battle of Dresden. 387. at battle of 
** battle of Hanau, 394. 
returns to Pans, 394. his obstinaev, 398; 
dissolves I eg;slative Senile. 401 reie.i'es 
the Pope and Fer<linand VII , 401. 
announces the invasion of France 404. 
leaves Pans, 406. life saved at battle of 
Bnenne, 407, at battle of La Rothiere, 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

By [RNIST RlIVS 


V ICrOR HUGO sail! a I.ihiary was 'an ait of faith,’ and 
another writor simki' of mie w heaiitiful, jaifcit, mi 
harmonious in all its parts, that he viho made it vi.is .smitten 
with a passion. In that faith K\er\ man's l.il)rary was iilaimeii 
out originally on a large si ale, and tlie idea was to make it 
conform as far a.s possible to a perfei t si In me Howeser, |ier 
fei tion IS a thing to he amud at and not to lie ai Im sed m this 
dillirult world, and sime the first \olumes .ijipiaidi tin re have 
been many mti rrupiion' ' hn f .uiioii.; tliem Wars, dm mg wha li 
even the Uity of Books fals the gnat lommotioii. But tlic 
series alwass gets haik into its old stnde 
One of the praitu.il expedients m the origmal plan was to 
divide tlie voliimi ^ into separate si i lions, as Biography, I'letioii, 
Elistory, Bellisdettres, IVetry, I’lalosophy, komame, ami so 
forth, with a shelf for Young I’ei.ple. 'I lie largest sin e ol this 
huge provision ol nearl) a tiioU'and volumis is, res a matter ol 
course, given to the tyrranous demamis ol latiori. But m 
carrying out the scheme, publishers and editors lontrived to 
keep in mind that books, like men and wiimcn, have thiir 
elective afiimtics. The present voluii.'' ior iimtamc, will i« 
found to have its companion books, both in the same class and 
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not less significantly in other sections. With that idea too, 
novels like Walter Scott’s hanhoe and Fortunes of Ntgel. 
Lytton’s Harold, and Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, have been 
used as pioneers of history and treated as a sort of holiday 
liistory books. For in our day history is tending to grow more 
documentary and less literary; and ‘the historian who is a 
stylist,’ as one of our contributors, the late Thomas Seccombe, 
said, ‘will soon be regarded as a kind of Phoenix.’ 

As for history, Isvcryman’s Library has lieen eclectic enough 
to choose its historians from every school in turn, including 
Gibbon, Grote, Finlay, Macaulay, Motley, and Prescott, while 
among earlier hooks may be found the \’encrable Ik'dc and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the classic shelf too, there is a 
Livy in an admirable translation by Canon Roberts, and Caesar, 
Tacitus, 'rhucydides. and Herodotus are not forgotten. 

‘You only, 0 Hooks,’ said Richard dc Bury, ‘are liberal and 
independent; you give to all who ask.’ The variety of authors 
old and new, the wisdom and the wit at the disposal of Fveryman 
in his own Library, may even, at times, seem all but embarrass¬ 
ing. In the Essays, for instance, he may turn to Dick .Steele in 
The Spectator and learn how Cleomira dances, when the elegance 
of her motion is unimaginable and ‘her eyes are chastised with 
the simplicity and innocence of her thoughts.’ Or he may take 
A Century of Essays, as a key to a whole roomful of the English 
Essayists, from Bacon to Addison, Elia to Augustine Birrell. 
These are the golden gossips of literature, the writers who learnt 
the delightful art of talking on paper. Or again, the reader 
who has the right spirit and looks on all literature as a great 
adventure may dive back into the classics, and in Plato’s 
Phaedrus read how every soul is divided into three parts (like 
Caesar’s Gaul). The poets next, and he may turn to the finest 
critic of Victorian times, Matthew Arnold, as their showman, 
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and find in his essay on Maurice de Guerin a clue to the ‘ magical 
power of poetry,’ as in Shakespeare, with his 

daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

Hazlitt’s Table Talk may help us again to discover the 
relationship of author to author, wh.ch is another form of the 
Friendship of Books. His incomparable essiiy, 'On Going a 
Journey,’ is a capital prelude to Coleridge's litographia l.iierana ; 
and so throughout the long labyrinth of the Ubrary shelves 
one can follow the magic clue in prose or verse that leads to 
the hidden treasury. In that wav a re.ider Ikcoiiks his own 
critic and Doctor of Letters, and may turn to the llyron review 
in Macaulay’s Essays a,s a prelude lo the three volumes of 
Byron’s own poems, remembiring tli.it the p<H't whom LuroiK 
loved more than England did was, as Macaulay s.ud, 'the 
beginning, the middle and the end of all his own poetry.' This 
brings us to the provoking relleition that it is the obvious 
authors and the Ixioks most e.isy to reprint wha h have ken 
the signal successes out of the in.iny hundrcils in the senes, for 
Everyman is distinitiy proverbial in Ins Ustev He likes ksl 
of all an old author who has worn well or ii (oinpar.itivcly new 
author who has gained something like newspaper notoriety. 
In attempting to lead him on from the good leioks that arc 
known to tho^e tli.it are less known, the imblishcrs may have 
at times been even too adviniurous. But the elc<t reader is 
or ought to k a party to this conspiracy of liooks .ind Imok- 
men. He can m.ikc it jiossible, by hts help and lies ro-oiverative 
zest, to add still more authors, old and new. ' Infinite riches in 
a little room,’ as the sayiiic is, wall k the reward of every 
citizen who helps year by year to build the City of Books. 
With such a belief in its possibilities the old Chief (J. M. Dent) 
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threw himself into the enterprise. With the zeal of a true 
book-lover, he thought that books might be alive and pro¬ 
ductive as dragons’ teeth, which, being ‘sown up and down 
the land, might chance to spring up armed men.’ That is a 
great idea, and it means a fighting campaign in which every 
new reader who buys a volume, counts as a recruit. 

To him all books which lay 

'1 heir sure foundation in the heart of man . . . 

From Homer the great 'I'hunderer, to the voice 
That roars along tiie bed of Jewish song . . . 

Shall speak as Powers for ever to be hallowed! 
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NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE 


CHAPTER I 

Birth and Parentage o< Napoleon Buonaparte—HU Education at 
Brienne and at Patla—HU Character at tbit Period—HU Political 
Predilectlona—He entera the Army at Second Lieutenant oi Ariil 
lery—Hit First Military Service in Corsica to 1793. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was bom at Ajaccio on the 15th 
of August, 1769. The family had been of some distinc¬ 
tion, during the middle ages, in Italy; whence hb branch of 
it removed to Corsica, in the troubled times of the Guelphs 
and Gibellines. They were always considered as belong¬ 
ing to the gentry of the island. Charles, the father of 
Napoleon, an advocate of considerable reputation, married 
hb mother, Letitia Ramolini, a young woman eminent for 
beauty and for strength of mind, during the civil war— 
when the Corsicans, under Paoli, were struggling to avoid 
the domination of the French. The advocate had espoused 
the popular side in that contest, and hb lovely anci high- 
spirited wife used to attend him through the tods and 
dangers of hb mountain campaigns. Upon the termina¬ 
tion of the war, he would have exiled himself along with 
Paoli; but hb relations dissuaded him from thb step, and 
he was afterwards reconciled to the conquering party, 
and protected and patronbed by the Frendi governor of 
Corsica, the Count de Marboeufi. 

It b said that Letitia had attended mass on the morning 
of the 15th of August; and, being seized suddenly on her 
return, gave birth to the future hero of hb age, on a 
temporary couch covered with tapestry, representing tliC 
heroes of the Iliad. He was her second child. Joseph, 
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•ftenrards King of Sp^, was older than he: he had three 
younger brothers, Lucien, Louis, and Jerome; and three 
sisten, Eliza, Caroline, and Pauline. These grew up. 
Five others must have died in infancy; for we are told 
that Letitia had given birth to thirteen children, when at 
the age of thirty she became a wxlow. 

In after-days, when Napoleon had climbed to sovereign 
power, many flatteren were willing to give him a lofty 
pedigree. To the Emperor of Austria, who would fain 
have traced his unwelcome son-in-law to some petty princes 
of Treviso, he replied, " I am the Rodolph of my race,” * 
and silenced, on a similar occasion, a professional genea¬ 
logist, with, “ Friend, my patent dates from Monte Notte.” * 

Charles Puonaparte, by the French governor’s kindness, 
received a legal appointment in Corsica—that of Procurew 
du Rot (answering nearly to Attorney-General); and scandal 
has often said that Marbeeuff was his wife’s lover. The 
story received no credence in Ajaccio. 

Concerning the infancy of Napoleon we know nothing, 
except that he ever acknowledged with the warmest grati¬ 
tude the obligations laid on him, at the threshold of life by 
the sagacity and wisdom of Letitia. He always avowed his 
belief that he owed his subsequent elevation principally to 
her early lessons; and indeed laid it down as a maxim that 
“ the future good or bad conduct of a child depends entirely 
on the mother.” Even of his boyish days few anecdotes 
have been preserved in Corsica. His chosen plaything, 
they say, was a small brass cannon; and, when at home 
in the school-vacations, his favourite retreat was a solitary 
summer-house among the rocks on the sea-shore, about a 
mile from Ajaccio, where his mother’s brother (afterwards 
Cardinal hesch) had a villa. The place is now in ruins, 
and overgrown with bushes, and the people call it “ Na¬ 
poleon’s Grotto.” He has himself said that he was remark¬ 
able only for obstinacy and curiosity : others add, that he 
was high-spirited, quarrelsome, imperious; fond of solitude; 
slovenly in his dress. Being detected stealing figs in an 
orchard, the proprietor threatened to tell his mother, and 
the boy pleaded for himself with so much eloquence, that 
the man suffered him to escape. His careless attire, and 
his partiality for a pretty little girl in the neighbourhood, 

• Roclulph ot Hapsbucf «»J the (ounder o( the Austrian family. 

' His first battle ’ 
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were ridiculed together in a song which bis playmates used 
to shout after him in the streets of Ajaccio; 

'* Ka^eooe di meut calz«tu 
FiVamorc a GtaconUD^tta/* ’ 

His superiority of character was early felt. An aged 
relation, Lucien Buonaparte, Archdeacon of Ajaccio, called 
the young people about his death-bed to take farewell and 
bless them: " You, Joseph,” said the expiring man, " are 
the eldest; but Napleon is the head of his family. Take 
care to remember ray words.” Napoleon took excellent 
care that they should not be forgotten. He began with 
beating his elder brother into subjection. 

From his earliest youth he chose arms for his profession. 
When he was about seven years old (1776) his father was, 
through MarbeeufTs patronage, sent to France as one of a 
deputation from the Corsican nobltsse to King I^uis XVI.; 
and Napoleon, for whom the count had also procured 
admission into the military school of Brienne, accom))anied 
him. After seeing part of Italy, and crossing FrancCj they 
reached Paris; and the Ixty was soon established in his 
school, where at first everything delighted him, though, 
forty years afterwards, he said he should never forget the 
bitter parting with his mother ere he set out on his travels. 
He spoke only Italian when he reached Brienne; but soon 
mastered French. His progress in I-atin, and in literature 
generally, attracted no great praise; but in every study likely 
to be of service to the future soldier, he distinguished him¬ 
self above his contemporaries. Of the mathematical tutors 
accordingly he was a great favourite. One of the other 
teachers having condemned him for some offence or neglect 
to wear a course woollen dress on a particular day, and dine 
on his knees at the door of the refectory, the boy’s haughty 
spirit swelling under this dishonour, brought on a sudden 
vomiting, and a strong fit of hysterics. The mathematical 
master passing by, said they did not understand what they 
were d^ing with, and released him. He cared little for 
common pastimes; but his love for such as mimicked war 
was extreme; and the skill of his fortifications, reared of 
turf, or of snow, according to the season, and the address 
and pertinacity with which he conducted their defence, 

■ Napoleoo, with liu itockiafs about bit bcelt, makea love to 
Ciacomioetta. 
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kttnuirted the admiration of all observers. Napoleon was 
poor and all but a foreigner ^ among the French youth, and 
underwent many mortifications from both causes. His 
temper was reserved and proud; he had few friends no 
bosom-companion; he lived by himself, and among his 
books and maps. M. Bourienne, whose friendship for 
him commenced thus early, says—“ Buonaparte was notice¬ 
able at Brienne for his Italian complexion, the keenness of 
his look, and the tone of his conversation both with meters 
and comrades. There was almost always a dash of bitter¬ 
ness in what he said. He had very little of the disposition 
that leads to attachments; which I can only attribute to the 
misfortunes of his family every since his birth, and the im¬ 
pression which the conquest of his country had made on 
his early years.” One day, at dinner, the principal of the 
school happened to say something slightingly of Paoli. 
“ He was a great man,” cried young Buonaparte, “ he 
loved his country; and I shall never forgive my father, 
who had been his adjutant, for consenting to the union 
of Corsica with France. He ought to have followed the 
fortunes of Paoli.” 

There is reason to believe that the levity and haughtiness 
with which some of the young French gentlemen at this 
seminary conducted themselves towards this poor, solitary 
alien, had a strong effect on the first political feelings of the 
future Emperor of France. He particularly resented their 
jokes about his foreign name Napoleon. Bourienne says he 
often told him—” Hereafter I will do the French what harm 
I can; as for you, you never make me your jest—you love me.” 

From the beginning of the revolutionary struggle, boy and 
youth, he espoused and kept by the side of those who de¬ 
sired the total change of government. It is a strange enough 
fact, that Pichegru, afterwards so eminent and ultimately so 
unfortunate, was for some time his monitor in the school of 
Brienne. Being consulted many years later as to the 
chance of enlisting Buonaparte in the cause of the exiled 
Bourbons, this man is known to have answered: “It will 
be lost time to attempt that—I knew him in his youth—he 
has taken his side, and he will not change it.” 

In 1783 Buonaparte was, on the recommendation of his 
masters, sent from Brienne to the Royal Military School at 

' Conica bt*came by law a Frerch departmeat only two mootbs 
before NapolcoQ was bora. 
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Paris; this l)cing an extraordinar)’ complimfnt to the 
genius and profiaency of a boy of fifteen.' Here he spent 
nearly two years, devoted to his studies, Tli.it he lalxiured 
hard, both at Bricnne and at Paris, »e may judge, for his 
after-life left scanty room for Iwok-work, and of the vast 
quantity of information which his strong memory ever plaied 
at his disposal, the far greater profxirtion must have been 
accumulated now. He made himself a first-rate m.athe- 
matician; he devoured history—his chosen authors being 
Plutarch and Tacitus; the fonner the most simple |)ainter 
that antiquity has left us of heroic characters—the latter 
the profoundest master of political wisdom. The poems 
of Ossian were then new to Europe, and geniTally reieived 
as authentic remains of another age and style of heroism. 
The dark and lofty genius whith they di.s|)lay, their mdi.s- 
tinct but solemn pictures of hcroii iiassions, love, battle, 
victory, and death, were appropriate food for Na|)oleon’s 
young imagination; and, his taste being little scrnpulons its 
to minor particulars, Ossian continued to be through life 
his favourite poet. W hile at Pans, he attracted mu< h 
notice among those who had acce.ss to compare him with 
his fellows; his acquirements, among other advantages, 
introduced him to the familiar society of the celebrated 
AbW Raynal. Napoleon, shortly alter entering the school 
at Paris, drew up a memorial, wlinh he in [lerson presented 
to the supenntendents of the establishment. He com¬ 
plained that the mode of life was too expensive and delicate 
for “ poor gentlemen,” and could not prepare them either 
for returning to their " modest homes,” or for the hard¬ 
ships of the camp. He proposed that, instead of a regular 
dinner of two courses daily, the students should have 
ammunition bread, and soldiers' rations, and that they 
should be compelled to mend and clean their own stockings 
and shoes. This memorial is said to have done him no 
service at the military school. 

* The report. In consequence of which Buonaparte received this dii 
Unction, is in thea* words " M de Buonaparte (Napoleon), born tba 
15th August, 1769, height lour leet ten inrhea ten lines; good coo- 
stltulion; health excellent; character dodle, upright, gratetui; conduct 
very regular: has always dutinguished hiroaelf by bis application to the 
mathemaUcs. He is passably acquainted with history and geography: 
la weak enough as to his I.atin iliction and other elegant accoinpiish- 
meots would make an excellent sea-oiBcer. deserves to be transierred 
to the Military School at Paris." 
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He had just completed his sixteenth year when (in 
August, 1785,) after bemg examined by the great Laplace, 
he obtained hb first commission as second lieutenant in the 
artillery regiment La Fere. His corps was at Valance 
when he joined it; and he mingled, more largely than 
might have been expected from his previous habits, in the 
cultivated society of the place. His personal advantages 
were considerable; the outline of the countenance classic¬ 
ally beautiful; the eye deep-set and dazzlingly brilliant; the 
figure short, but slim, active, and perfectly knit. Courtly 
grace and refinement of manners he never attained, nor per¬ 
haps coveted; but he early learned the art, not difficult 
probably to any person possessed of such genius and such 
accomplishments, of rendering himself eminently agreeable 
wherever it suited his purpose or inclination to be so. 

On the J7th February in this year his father died of a 
cancer in the stomach, aged forty-five; the same disease 
which was destined, at a somewhat later period of life, to 
prove fatal to himself. 

While at Valance Buonaparte competed anonymously for 
a prize offered by the Academy of Lyons for the best answer 
to Kaynal's Question: “ What are the principles and insti¬ 
tutions by the application of which mankind can be raised 
to the highest happiness?” He gained the prize: what 
were the contents of his Essay we know not. Talleyrand, 
long afterwards, obtained the manuscript, and, thinking to 
please his sovereign, brought it to him. He threw his eye 
over two or three pages, and tossed it into the fire. The 
treatise of the Lieutenant probably abounded in opinions 
which the Emperor had found it convenient to forget. 

Even at Brienne his political feelings had been deter- 
rniried. At Valance he found the officers of his regiment 
divided, as all the world then was, into two parties; the 
lovers of the French Monarchy, and those who desired its 
overthrow. He sided openly with the latter. " Had I 
Iwen a general,” said Napoleon in the evening of his life, 

" I might have adhered to the king: being a subaltern I 
joined the patriots.” ’ 

In the beginning of 179a he became captain of artillery 
(unattached;) and, happening to be in Paris, witnessed the 
lamentable scenes of the aoth of June, when the revolu¬ 
tion^ mob stormed the Tuileries, and the king and his 
family, after undergomg itmumerable insults and degrada- 
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tions, with the utmost difficulty preserved their lives. He 
followed the crowd into the garden before tlie palace; and 
when Louis XVI. appeared on a balcony with the red cap 
on his head, could no longer suppress his contempt and 
indignation. "Poor driveller!” said Napoleon, loud 
enough to be heard by those near him, " how could he 
suffer this rabble to enter? If he had swept away five or 
six hundred with his cannon, the rest would be running 
yet." He was also a witness of the still more terrible loth 
of August, when, tlie palace being once more invested, the 
National Guard assigned for its defence took |)art with the 
assailants; the royal family were obliged to take refuge in 
the National Assembly, and the brave Swiss Guards were 
massacred almost to a man in the courts of the Tuilerics. 
Buonaparte was a firm friend to the Assembly, to the 
charge of a party of which, at least, these excesses must be 
laid; but the spectacle disgusted him. The yells, screams, 
and pikes with bloody heads upon them, formed a scene 
which he afterwards described as " hideous and revolting.” 
At this time Napoleon was without employment and very 
poor; and De Bourienne describes him as wandering idly 
about Paris, living, chiefly at his (M. de B.’s) expense, at 
restaurateurs’ shops, and, among other wild-enough schemes, 
proposing that he and his schoolfellow should take some 
houses on lease, and endeavour to get a little money by sub¬ 
letting them in apartments. Such were the views and 
occupations of Buonaparte—at the moment when the 
national tragedy was darkening to its catastrophe. As yet 
he had been but a spectator of the Revolution, destined to 
pave his own path to sovereign power; it was not long 
before circumstances called on him to play a part. 

General Paoli, who had lived in England ever since the 
termination of that civil war in which Charles Buonaparte 
served under his banner, was cheered, when the great 
French Revolution first broke out, with the hope that 
liberty was about to be restored to Corsica. He came to 
Paris, was received with applause as a tried friend of free¬ 
dom, and appointed governor of his native island, which 
for some time he ruled wisely and happily. But as the 
revolution advanced, Paoli, like most other wise men, 
became satisfied that license was more likely to be estab¬ 
lished by its leaders, than law and rational liberty; and avow¬ 
ing his aversion to the growing principles of Jacobinism, 
7 
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and the scenes of tumult and bloodshed to which they 
gave rise, he was denounced in the National Assembly as 
the enemy of France. An expedition was sent to deprive 
him of his government, under the command of La G>mbe, 
Michel, and Salicetti, one of the Corsican deputies to the 
Convention; and Paoli called on his countr)TOen to take 
arms in his and their own defence. 

Buonaparte happened at that time (t793) to have leave of 
absence from his regiment, and to be in Corsica on a visit 
to his mother. He had fitted up a little reading-room at 
the top of the house as the quietest part of it, and was 
spending his mornings in study, and his evenings among 
his family and old accjuaintance, when the arrival of the 
expedition threw the island into convulsion. Paoli, who 
knew him well, did all he could to enlist him in his cause; 
he used, among other flatteries, to clap him on the back, 
and tell him he was “ one of Plutarch’s men.” But 
Napoleon had satisfied himself that Corsica was too small a 
country to maintain independence,—that she must fall under 
the rule either of France or England, and that her interests 
would be bi’st served by adhering to the former. He there¬ 
fore resisted all Paoli's offers, and tendered his sword to 
the service of Salicetti. He was appointed provisionally to 
the cornmand of a battalion of National Guards; and the 
fint military service on which he was employed was the 
reduction of a small fortress, called the Torre di Capitello, 
near Ajaccio. He took it, but was soon besieged in it, and 
he and bis garrison, after a gallant defence, and living for 
some time on horseflesh, were glad to evacuate the tower, 
and escape to the sea. The English government now 
began to reinforce Paoli, and the cause of the French party 
seemed for the moment to be desperate. The Buonapartes 
were banished from Corsic.i, and their mother and sisters 
took refuge first at Nice, and afterwards at Marseilles, where 
for some time they suffered all the inconveniences of exile 
and poeerty. Napoleon rejoined his regiment. He had 
chosen France for his country; and seems, in truth, to have 
preserved little or no atlection for his native soil. 

After arriving at supreme power, he bestowed one small 
foun^n on Ajaccio; and succeeded, by the death of a 
relation, to a pitty olive garden near that town. In the 
sequel of his history the name of Corsica wtill scarcely recur. 
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CHAPTER II 


Buoatpwte oommtndi the ArtiUery at Touloo—PaD of Tooko—The 
Represeatativei ol the People—jimot 

Buonaparte’s first military service occurred, as we have 
seen, in the summer of 1793. The kin^ of France had 
been put to death on the list of January m that year; and 
in less than a month afterwards the convention had dedared 
war against England. The murder of the king, alike impru¬ 
dent as atrocious, had in fact united the princes of Europe 
against the revolutionary cause; and within France itself a 
strong reaction took place. The people of Toulon, the 
great port and arsenal of France on the Mediterranean, 
partook these sentiments, and invited the English and 
Spanish fleets off their coast to come to their assistance, 
and garrison their city. The allied admirals took possession 
accordingly of Toulon, and a motley force of English, 
Spaniards, and Neapolitans, prepared to defend Uie place. 
In the harbour and roads there were twenty-five ships 
of the line, and the city contained immense naval and 
military stores of every description, so that the defection of 
Toulon was regarded as a calamity of the first order by the 
revolutionary government. 

This event occurred in the midst of that period which 
has received the name of the reign of terror. The streets of 
Paris were streaming with innocent blood; Robespierre was 
glutting himself with murder; fear and rage were the 
passions that divided mankind, and their struggles produced 
on cither side the likeness of some epidemic frenzy. 
Whatever else the government wanted, vigour to repel 
aggressions from without was displayed in abundance. Two 
armies immediately marched upon Toulon; and after a 
series of actions, in which the passes in the hills behind the 
town were forced, the place was at last invested, and a 
memorable siege commenced. 

It was conducted with little skill, first by Cartaux, a vain 
coxcomb who had been a painter, and then by Doppet, an 
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ex-physician, and a coward. To watch and report on the 
proceedings of these ciiicfs, there were present in the camp 
several Representatives of the People, as they were called— 
persons holding no military character or rank, but acting as 
honourable spies for the government at Paris. The inter¬ 
ference of these personages on this, as on many other 
occasions, was productive of delays, blunders, and mis¬ 
fortunes; but the terror which their ready access to the 
despotic government inspired was often, on the other hand, 
useful in stimulating the exertions of the military. The 
younger Rotiespierrc was one of the deputies at Toulon, and 
his name was enough to make his presence formidable. 

Cartaux had not yet been superseded, when Napoleon 
Buonaparte made his appearance at headquarters, with a 
commi-vsion to a.ssume the command of the artillery. It 
has been said that he owed his appointment to the private 
regard of Salicetti; but the high testimonials he had 
received from the Military Academy were more likely to 
have served him; nor is it possible to suppose that he had 
been so long in the regiment of La Fere without being 
appreciated by some of his superiors. He had, besides, 
shortly before this time, excited attention by a pamphlet, 
called the Supper of Beaueatre, in which the politics of the 
Jacobin party were spiritedly supported; and of which he 
was afterwards so ashamed, that he took great pains to 
suppress it. However this may have been, he was received 
almost with insolence by Cartaux, who, strutting about in an 
uniform covered with gold lace, told him his assistance was 
not wanted, but he was welcome to partake in hts glory. 

The commandant of the artillery, on examining the 
state of affairs, found much to complain of. They were 
still disputing which extremity of the town should be the 
chief object of attack; though at the one there were two 
strong and regular fortifications, and at the other only a 
small and imperfect fort called Malbosquet. On inspecting 
their batteries, he found that the guns were placed about 
two gunshots from the walls; and that it was the custom to 
heat the shot at a distance from the place where they were 
to be discharged; in other words, to heat them to no 
purpose. Choosing officers of his own acquaintance to act 
under him, and exerting himself to collect guns from all 
quarters, Buonaparte soon remedied these disorders, and 
found himself master of an efficient train of 200 pieces; 
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and he then urged the general to adopt a wholly new plan 
of operations in the future conduct of the siege. 

The plan of Buonap.irte appears m<»ip the simplest and 
most obvious that could have hecn suggested; yet it w as 
not without great difficulty that he could obtain the 
approbation of the doctor, who had by this time super¬ 
seded the painter. “ Your objei tsaid he, “ is to make 
the English evacuate Toulon, Instead of attacking them 
in the town, which must involve a long senes of o)Kralions, 
endeavour to establish batteries so as to swiep the harbour 
and roadstead. If you can do tins—the I'.ngltsli ships must 
take their departure, and the English troops will certainly 
not remain behind them.” He [xiinted out a promontory 
nearly opposite the town, by getting the command of which 
he was sure the desired elfei t must be accomplished. 
“ Gam Ixi Grasse'' .said he, " and in two da\s Toulon falls,” 
His reasoning at length forced lonviction, and he was 
permitted to follow his own plan. 

A month before nothing could have been more easy; 
but within that time the enemy had perceived the imjiort- 
ance of the jiromontory, which commands the n.arrow 
passage between the port and the Mediterranean, and 
fortified it so strongly, that it passed by the name of the 
Little Gibraltar. It was neiessary, therefore, to form ex¬ 
tensive batteries m the rear of La Grasse, before there could 
be a prospect of seizing it. Buonaparte lalxiurcd hard all 
day, and slept every night in his rlo.ak by the guns, until 
his works approached perfection. He also formed a large 
battery behind Malbosquct; but this he larcfully concealed 
from the enemy. It was covered by a plantation of olives, 
and he designed to distract their attention by opening its 
fire for the first time when he should be about to make his 
great effort against Little Gibraltar. But the Kepresenta- 
tivcs of the People had nearly spoiled everything. These 
gentlemen, walking their rounds, discovered the battery 
behind the olives, and inquiring how long it had been 
ready, were told for eight days. Not guessing with what 
views so many guns had been kept so long idle, they 
ordered an immediate cannonade. Tlie E'nglish made a 
vigorous sally, and spiked the guns before Buonaparte 
could reach the spot. On his arrival at the eminence 
behind, he perceived a long deep ditch, fringed with 
brambles and willows, which he thought might be turned to 
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^vantage. He ordered a regiment of foot to weep along 
the ditch, which they did without being discovert until 
they were close upon the enemy. General O’Hara, the 
English commander, mistook them for some of his own ^ies, 
and, rushing out to give them some direction, was wounded 
and made prisoner. The English were dispirited when 
they lost their general; they retreated, and the French were 
at liberty to set about the repair of their battery. In this 
affair much blood was shed. Napoleon himself received a 
bayonet-thrust in his thigh, and fell into the arms of Muiron, 
who carried him off the field. Such was the commence¬ 
ment of their brotherly friendship. His wound, however 
did not prevent him from continuing his labours behind 
Little Gibraltar. 

That fort had very nearly been seized, by a sort of 
accident, some time before his preparations were com¬ 
pleted; a casual insult excited a sudden quarrel between 
the men in Buonaparte’s trenches and the Spaniards in 
Little Gibraltar. The French soldiers, without waiting for 
orders, seized their arms, and rushed to the assault with 
fury. Napoleon coming up, perceived that the moment was 
favourable, and persuaded Doppet to support the troops 
with more regiments; but the doctor, marching at the head 
of his column, was seized with a panic, on seeing a man 
killed by his side, and ordered a retreat, before anythine 
could be effected. * 

A few days after, this poltroon was in his turn super¬ 
seded by a brave veteran, General Dugommier, and 
Napoleon could at last count on having his efforts backed. 
But, for the second time, the Representatives did their best 
to rum his undertaking. The siege had now lasted four 
months, provisions were scarce in the camp, and these 
civilians, never being able to comprehend what was meant 
by tetowing all this care on a place so far below the city as 
Little Gibraltar, wrote to Paris that they saw no chance of 
success, and hoped the government would agree with them 
that the siege ought to be abandoned. Two days before 
this letter reached Paris, Toulon had fallen, and the Re- 
presentotives gave out that the despatch was a forgery. 

The moment had at last come when Buonaparte judged 
It right to make his grand attempt. During the night of 
the 17th of December he threw 8000 bombs and shells into 
Little Gibraltar, and the works being thus shattered, at day- 
is 
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break Dugommier commanded the assault. The French, 
beaded by the brave Muiron, rushed with impetuous valour 
through the embrasures, and put the whole garrison to the 
sword. The day was sp)ent in arranging the batteries, so as 
to command the shipping; and next morning—to true had 
been Buonaparte’s prophecy—when the French stood to 
their posts, the Englbh fleet was discovered to be already 
under weigh. 

Then followed a fearful scene. The English would not 
quit Toulon without destroying the French ships and 
arsenals that had fallen into their possession; nor could 
they refuse to carry with them the Antijacobin inhabitants, 
who knew that their lives would be instantly sacrificed 
if they should fall into the hands of the victorious 
Republicans, and who now flocked to the beach to the 
number of 14,000, praying for the means of escape. The 
burning of ships, the explosion of magazines, the roar of 
artillery, and the cries of these fugitives, filled up many 
hours. At last the men-of-war were followed by a flotilla 
bearing those miserable exiles; the walls were abandoned, 
and Dugommier took possession of the place. 

The Republicans found that all persons of condition, 
who had taken part against them, had escaped; and their 
rage was to be contented with meaner victims. A day or 
two having been suffered to pass in quiet, a proclamation, 
apparently friendly, exhorted the workmen, who had been 
employed on the batteries of the besieged town, to muster 
at headquarters. One hundred and fifty poor men, who 
expected to be employed again in repairing the same 
fortifications obeyed thb summons — were instantly 
marched into a field — and shot in cold blood; not less 
than a thousand persons were massacred under circum¬ 
stances equally atrocious. Buonaparte himself repelled 
with indignation the charge of having had a hand in this 
butchery. Even if he had, he was not the chief in 
command, and durst not have disobeyed orders but at 
the sacrifice of his own life. It is on ail sides admitted 
that a family of royadists, being shipwrecked on the coast 
near Toulon a few days after, were rescued from the hands 
of the ferocious Republicans, solely by his interference 
and address. Putting himself at the head of some of his 
gunners, he obtained possession of the unhappy prisoners; 
quieted the mob by assuring them that they should ail be 
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publicly executed the next morning; and meanwhile sent 
them off during the night in artillery waggons supposed to 
be conveying stores. 

The recovery of Toulon was a service of the first 
importance to the government. It suppressed all in¬ 
surrectionary spirit in the south of France; and placed 
a whole army at their disposal elsewhere. But he, to 
whose genius the success was due, did not at first obtain 
the credit of his important achievement at Paris. The 
Representatives of the People never made their appearance 
on the eventful morning at Little Gibraltar, until three 
hours after the troops were in possession of the best part 
of the fortifications. Then, indeed, they were seen sword 
in hand in the trenches, blustering and swaggering in 
safety. Yet these men did not blush to represent them¬ 
selves as having headed the assault, while, in their account 
of the conflirt, even the name of Buonaparte did not find a 
place. The truth could not, however, be concealed effec¬ 
tually; and he was appointed to survey and arrange the 
whole line of fortifications on the Mediterranean coast of 
France. 

It was during the siege of Toulon that Napoleon, while 
constructing a battery under the enemy’s fire, had occasion 
to prepare a despatch, and called out for some one who 
could use a pen. A young sergeant, named Junot, leapt 
out, and, leaning on the breastwork, wrote as he dictated. 
As he finished, a shot struck the ground by his side, 
scattering dust in abundance over him and everything near 
him, "Good," said the soldier, laughing, “this time we 
shall spare our sand.” The cool gaiety of thb pleased 
Buonaparte; he kept his eye on the man; and Junot came 
in the sequel to be Maishal of France and Duke of 
Abrantes, 





nT\?TKR III 


Buonaparte ChW of Battalion at Nice—Fall of Robeaplerre—He U 
tuperaeded—Buonaparte at Paris in i7qt—The day of (hr Sectioni 
—Commands the Army of the Interior—Marries Josephine ile 
Beauhamois—Appointed to the command of the Army of Italy 

From this time Napoleon advanced by rapid strides to 
peatness. His admirable skill was still furibcr displayed 
m his survey of the fortifications above mentioned; and 
having completed this service, he wius ap|)ointed to join the 
army of Italy, then stationed at Nice, with the rank of 
Chief of Battalion. 

Here his advice suggested a plan by which the Sardinians 
were driven from the Col di Tendc on the 7th .March, 
1794; Saorgio, with all its stores, surrendered : and the 
French obtained possession of the maritime .\lps, so that 
the difficulties of advancing into Italy were greatly dimin¬ 
ished. Of these movements, however, his superior officers 
reaped as yet the honour. He was even superseded (.\iig. 
6, 1794) very shortly after their success. But this, wliii h 
at the moment seemed a heavy misfortune, was, in truth, 
one of the luckiest circumstances that ever befell him. 

It is not true that he was put under arrest m ronseipienre 
of the downfall of Robespierre; although there is no doubt 
that he was supposed to belong to the party which tliat 
monster had made the instrument of his crimes, and known 
to have lived on terms of friendship with his younger 
brother. He incurred the suspicion of I^portc and the 
other “ Representatives ” attai hed to " the army of Italy," 
in consequence of a journey to the Gulf of Genoa, which 
he performed in obedience to seaet orders from Paris; 
and, so soon as his absence from headquarters was thus 
explained, he reg.ained his freedom. The officer, who 
came to release him, was surprised to find him busy in 
his dungeon over the map of I>ombardy. The “ Repre¬ 
sentatives,” however, had certainly taken up a genera) 
prejudice against him; for he did not rca.sumc liis 
functions at Nice; and seems to have spent some time 
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in obsctirity with hi:> own family, who were then in very 
(hi'rcsscfi circumstances, at Marseilles. It was here that 
he fell in love with Mademoiselle Clery, whom, but for 
s.,me accident, it appears he would have mamed. Her 
siiter wa.s sliortiv afterwards united to his brother Joseph, 
,uul she herself hecame in the sequel the wife of Bemadotte, 
now King of Sweden It is supposed that Buonaparte 
found hinisilf too poor to marry at this time; and circum- 
st.'iines interfered to prevent any renewal of his proposals. 

Before the end of the sear he came to Pans to solicit 
einplosnient, hut at first he met with nothin^ hut repulses. 
'I he President of the .Mililarv Committee, .Aubry, objected 
to Ins youth “ Presence m the field of battle,” said 
Buonaparte, " mipht he rei koned in place of years” The 
!'■ ■.ideiit. who had not seen much actual scrsuce, thought 
ill' a,IS iiisulteil, and tre.iled Napoleon very coldly. After 
a little vihile, hosvever, he ssas asked to go to I.a Vender, as 
coniniandant of a hiigade of infantry. This he declined, 
alle ung, that nothing lould reconcile him to leave the 
ariillery, hut re.illv, if vse ,ire to follow De Bouriennc, ton- 
siihuing the Vendcan w.irf.ire as unworths of him. His 
refusal ss.is folloued h\ the entsure of his name from the 
list of geiierd onicers in rm/'/evment, and for a time his 
lortimes seemed to lie in a desperate (ondition. He 
thought of seliliiig m some wav m P.iris: and said to 
Hoiirienne, th.it, it he lotild altord to have a small house 
in till' street where hts si hnol fellow lived, and to keip a 
i.ihiiolet. he would he lontinted Ills elder lirother h.ui 
about this time married M.idcmoi.selle Clen.', whose father, 
il.e men bant of M.ir-.eilles, g.ise her a handsome dowry 
flow fortun.ite,” N.ipoleon svoiild often esil.iim, “is that 

fool lii'-cph ' “ ‘ 

'l.iliiia, the lelehr.ited Ir.i-idian, was one of his chief 
isso, i.ues at till-, lime, .uid isen then talked with confidence 
"t the future lortimes ol " little Buonaparte " This plaser’s 
Iindnes, .md .\iihr\'s opposition were both remembered 
The Pmperor .ilwavs |i,itronised Talma, and .Auhrv died 
in e\llc 

N.ipoleon, dcsp.iiiing of employment at home, now drew 
u]' a memori.il to the government, requesting to be sent 
wi'h a few oilier oU:'er.s of artillers into Turkey, for the 
puipose of pl.u mg ihit braii' h of the Grand .'■eignioi's 

' I)»' B "HH'n.i'* 
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service id a condition more suitable to the circumsianres 
of the times—in which it seemed hichlv |ir.ib.it>le that the 
Porte might find itself m alhame with Frame, uiul mss.iuliid 
by the combined armies of Russia and Austria No lULswer 
was returned to this memon.il, o\er which he dreamt for 
some weeks in great erithusi.isni. " How strange," he said 
to his friends, “ would it be if a little ('orsitan soldier 
should become King of Jerusalem'" Oo where he might, 
he already contemplated greatiu's 

.\t length Na]Kileon was iioiniii.itid to the comtii.uid of 
a brigade of artillery in llolLuul Ihe longdifeind 
appointment was, no doubt, very wd, ome, but m the 
meantime his services were called for on a neater ,iiid .1 
more important field 

The French nation were now he,irtil\ tired of Vir 
National Coiivintion it laid lost must of iis distinguished 
members in the tuiiuilts and pelsei uiions of the times, 
and alxive all it had lost respi.t |,\- nni.iiiiing fur two 
ye*irs the slate and the tool ot ihi' liiioiists The dot, n 
fall of Rohespterre, when it did l.ike pl.iie, sliownl hut 
easily the s,uiii bh sstsi debt er.tm e might have be 11 1 lli c 11 d 
long before ii.id the bodt posse sstd ant sense ol liiiii 
ness or of eligriitt Ften the restor,elion of i!,e i.iimln s 
banishe'd h) ihe tyr.int diil not s.ite to repLei 1 ihe ( een 
vention in tin- e imfide m e ol the piihli, Ihit ilumseKes 
saw eharly that .1 new remodelling ol ihe got ei nine nt w,is 
r.dh'el for .uid must he, .iiid their atixie It t',i, to de t ise ifu 
means of securing for ihemselt cs as huge a sh.ire .i.s possible 
of substantial power, uneler some ari.ui,;i iieent siilln unlit 
novel III apptar.uie e to tliiow ehist m the ites of llic 
peo[ile 

,\ great part ol the nation, there is no doubt, were ,it 
this time an.xmus to see the royal family restoreel, ami the 
goternment settled on the model ol 171)1 Among the more 
rcspeetable citizens of Pans m parlunl.ir smh feelings wire 
very pretalent. But many causes (emspiriei tee siirrounel the 
adoption of this measure with difiiciiltKs, whiih none ol 
the actually infiiiential leaders hail the eoiiragc, or |ierli.ijis 
the means, to encounter 'Hie soliliiry of the Rf(>ubhi,ui 
armies had been accustomed to fight against the exiled 
princes and nohihty, considered them as the worst entmitj 
of France, and hated them personally, Idie estates ol Ihe 
church, the nobles, and the crown, bad been divideil and 
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sold, and the purchasers foresaw that, were the monarchy 
restored at this period, the resumption of the forfeited 
property would he pressed with all the powers of govern¬ 
ment And, lastly, the men who had earned for themselves 
most distinction and influence in public affairs, had ex- 
relh lit reasons for believing that the Bourbons and 
nobility, if restored, would visit on their own heads the 
atrodties of the Revolution, and above all the murder of 
the King 

'fhe Conventionalists themselves, however, had learned 
by this tune that neither pearc nor security could Ite ex¬ 
pelled, unless some form of gosernincnl were adopted, in 
'.'liiifi the legislative and the executive functions should at 
Ic.ist appear to be s( [sirated, and they were also at length 
inclined to admit the exi clleni c of th.it part of the British 
I onstitution, which, dividing Ihr legi'latori.d [lowcr between 
two assemblies of senators, thus ,111111111 s the advantage of 
i (onstanl revision of (ounsefs, ,ind n giilates the polilieal 
111.u lime by a svaem of mutu.il ehei ks and b.ilanees 'I'iiey 
were desirous, tfiercfore, of propoaiig some system whieh 
might, in a certain degree, s,itisf\ tliose who had been 
endeavouring to liiiiig alioiit the restoration of the 
monarihv, and the new eon^tiliition of the year three of 
the Ke[iiil)lie (lyoO presented the following features I. 
'I'he executive power was to lie lodged in Five Itireciors, 
I hosen from time to lime, wlio were to h.i\e no sliare in 
the legi'l.illoll II I'liere was to be .1 Council of J'lve 
Hundred, answering gener.rllx to our House of Commons 
and fll A smallet asseinblv, called the Couiii il of 
Am lents, intended to fiiltil m some me.i.sure the piirp.ises 
of .1 House of Beers 

The outline of tins m fieme might perliaps base Ijeen 
approved of. but tin' le.rding members of the Convention, 
from views pns.in.il to theiiiseUes, appended to it eertam 
eondiiions whnh exiited new disgust Tliex deirrcd, 
first, th.it the elei toral bodies of France, in choosing re- 
piesentatives to the two new Councils, must elect at le.ist 
two thirds of the present members of Convention, and, 
sciondlv, til,It if full two-tliirds were not returned, the 
Conienlion shouUl have the right to supply the defn icncv 
out of their own Ixtdy It was obvious that this niachinerv 
had no object but the contimi.ince of the present legislators 
in power, and the nation, and especially the superior 
iS 
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(Iassi'S in P.n>. ■: .it miuU’it wCuli tluT 

(•on^Klercd alike M-lli-'h .ind .I’bitr.rx 'llu* nnahst 
party Knt tIu*ni<?h(S to the dinuMun nl an\ dis 

(ontent.''. and a fonnid.dde oppi'^ition ti» tlu’ im.i‘'Urts nf 
the exisiing £:o\ cTninent w.i'- ii:L'a!n‘'td 

The Conventioti iiuan'mu* (ontimicd ilair Mttui". a:ul 
exerlini; all tlinr skill an*l Inllntiite. pr.Mii'Ki from ni.ttn 
districts of tht <oi:ntr\ reports a letitmj of the New ( on 
stitution. with all rs |}k* I’.irisi.ms. l^tm; 

roarer and sharjH*: ohs,i\Ms and i •\’n,' .ihundance ol 
Speakers and wrift-rs to infotm and aininatf I'a in. asseinh!e<I 
in the se\eral s,r»Mns of the »i:\. and jetulamitd tlui: 
hostilitv to ihi (on\(:i:ion no! Cs desi ns 'Ihe N.ilional 
(iiiaril. consistirn: of armed iili/ins. alino t una:innoi:sl\ 
sided with the »m inirs of the (orunitum. anil it was 
openlv proposed to man !i to tin luilerns. and <om])el a 
chanitc of moasui's h\ for' «• of arms 

d'he ('oinenli"’’. pf-(.i\)n;' thiir nnpopidaiit v and 
dan_nr, hej^an to look .il-oul thim anxion h lor tin- me.ins 
of d< f'Tii e. I'hr n were m .ind mar Pans 5000 iienlai 
troops, on whom tin \ thoiieht the\ in; -ht n K , and w ho oj 
loii! se < ontemm d the Nat ion d (.nard as oiil v halt ohin j. 
I'hev hail hesidis some hnndirds of aitill* r\im n .tm! 
tliev now orp.ini/t d what thi \ 1 alh d “ tin '^ai ri d ! ,.nd.” a 
hod\ of I ::oo rnfhari*'. tlie most part of itom oh] ."nj jned 
instruments of Kolu-sjiurre With llasi imaiis (lii\ pn 
j).ire(l tt) arran^’e .1 plan of <hf«me. and it was oIimous 
that the_\ did rmt \Mint matiriaK j.rovidid ihev (ould find 
a skilful and d< termmi d In a<l 

dhe rnsiiriniit 'si'Wons pl.oid themsiKns nmhr tie 
command of IKDiuau, an ohl eimral of no p*’(at skill o? 
rtputation 'Ihe (omention opposuj to him Mifum. am’ 
he marthed at the load of a colnrnn into the seifion ie 
Pelhticr to dis.inn the NaMoual (Inanl of that di tri' I one 
of the wcaltlmst of tie i.ijnial 'lie National (tuard wire 
found drawn up in nadimss to rei<i\( him at the end of 
the Rue Vivunne, and Minou, heiorninp' alarrmij. ami 
hamperid bv the presenie of ^r>me of thi “ Rqirmi mati \m 
of the People/’ entererl into a j*arh\. and retireij without 
haMiit; struck a blow 

Tlie ('on'ention jud^’od that Menou v.a.s not master of 
ner\cs for such a crisis, and consulted eaj^erlv alx)ut a 
successor to his command Parras, one of tl.cir nuinUr, 
10 ^ . 
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had happened to be present at Toulon, and to have 
appreciated the character of Buonapar^ He had, prob¬ 
ably, been applied to by Napoleon in his recent pursuit of 
employment. Deliberating with Tallien and C^ot, his 
colleagues, he suddenly said, “ I have the man whom you 
want; it is a little Corsican officer, who will not stand upon 
ceremony.” 

These words decided the fate of Napoleon and of 
France. Buonaparte had been in the Od^on Theatre 
when the affair of Le Pelletier occurred, had run out, and 
witnessed the result. He now happened to be in the 
gallery, and heard the discussion concerning the conduct 
of Menou. He was presently sent for, and asked his 
opinion as to that officer’s retreat. He explained what 
had happened, and how the evil might have ^en avoided, 
in a manner which gave satisfaction. He was desired to 
assume the command, and arrange his plan of defence as 
well as the circumstances might permit; for it was already 
late at night, and the decisive assault on the Tuileries was 
expected to take place next morning. Buonaparte stated 
that the failure of the march of Menou had been chiefly 
owing to the presence of the " Representatives of the 
People,” and refused to accept the command unless he 
received it free from all such interference. They yielded; 
Barras was named Commander-in-Chief; and Buonaparte 
second, with the virtual control. His first care was to 
dispatch Murat, then a major of Chasseurs, to Sablons, 
five miles off, where fifty great guns were posted. The 
Sectionaries sent a stronger detachment for these cannon 
immediately afterwards; and Murat, who passed them in 
the dark, would have gone in vain had he received his 
orders but a few minutes later. 

On the 4th of October (called in the revolutionary 
almanack the 13th Vendemaire) the affray accordingly 
occurred. Thirty thousand National Guards advanced, 
about two p.m., by different streets, to the siege of the 
palace; but its defence was now in far other himds than 
those of Louis XVI. 

Buonaparte, having planted artillery on all the bridges, 
had effectually secured the command of the river, and 
the safety of the Tuileries on one side. He had placed 
cannon also at all the crossings of the streets by which the 
National Gusu'd could advance towards the other front; 
so 
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and having posted his battalions in the garden of Ute 
Tuileries and Place du Carousel, he awaited the attack. 

The insurgents had no cannon; and they came along 
the narrow streets of Paris in close and heavy columns. 
When one party reached the church of St. Roche, in the 
Rue St. Honors, they found a body of Buonaparte’s troops 
drawn up there, with two cannons. It is disputed on 
which side the firing began; but in an instant the artillery 
swept the streets and lanes, scattering grape-shot among tlie 
National Guards, and producing such confusion that they 
were compelled to give way. The hrst shot was a signal 
for all the batteries which Buonaparte had established; 
the quays of the Seine, opposite to the Tuileries, were 
commanded by his guns bdow the Palace and on the 
bridges. In less than an hour the action was over. The 
insurgents fled in all directions, leaving tlie streets covered 
with dead and wounded: the troops of the Convention 
marched into the various sections, disarmed the terrified 
inhabitants, and before nightfall everything was quiet, 

Tliis eminent service secured the triumph of the Con¬ 
ventionalists, who now, assuming new names, continued in 
effect to discharge their old functions. liarras took his 
place at the head of the Directory, having Sieyes, Carnot, 
and other less celebrated persons, fur hb colleagues; and 
the First Director took rare to reward the hand to which 
he owed hb elevation. Within five days from the day of 
the Sections Buonaparte was named second in command of 
the army of the interior; and shortly afterwards, Barras, 
finding his duties as Director sufficient to occupy hb time, 
gave up the command-in-chief of the same army to hb 
“ little Corsican officer." 

He had no lack of duties to perform in this new 
character. The National Guard was to be re-oiganised; a 
separate guard for the representative body to be formed; 
the ordnance and military stores were all in a dilapidated 
condition. The want of bread, too, was continually pro¬ 
ducing popular riots, which could rarely be suppressed but 
by force of arms. On one of these last occasions, a huge 
sturdy fishwife exhorted the mob to keep to their places, 
when Buonaparte had almost persuaded them to disperse. 
“ These coxcombs with their epaulettes and gorgets,” said 
she, “ care nothing for us; provided they feed well and 
fatten, we may starve.” " Good woman,” cried the general 
B 3 ai 
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of the interior, who at this time was about the leannt of 
his race, " only look at me,—and decide yourself which of 
the two is the fatter." The woman could not help laugh¬ 
ing: the joke pleased the multitude, and harmony was 
restored. 

Buonaparte, holding the chief military command in the 
capital, and daily rising in importance from the zeal and 
firmness of hb conduct in thb high post, had now passed 
into the order of marked and dbtingubh^ men. He con¬ 
tinued, nevertheless, to lead in private a c^uiet and modest 
life, studying as hard as ever, and but little seen in the 
circles of gaiety. An accident which occurred one morning 
at his military levee, gave at once a new turn to hb mode 
of life, and a fresh impetus to the advance of his fortunes. 

A fine boy, of ten or twelve years of age, presented him¬ 
self; stated to the general that hb name was Eugene 
Beauharnois, son of Viscount Beauhamois, who had served 
as a general officer in the Republican armies on the Rhine, 
and been murdered by Robespierre; and said hb errand 
was to recover the sword of his father. Buonaparte caused 
the request to be complied with; and the tears of the boy, 
as he received and kissed the relic, excited hb interest. 
He treated Eugene so kindly, that next day his mother, 
Josephine de Beauhamois, came to thank him; and her 
beauty and singular gracefulness of address made a strong 
impression. 

This channing lady, the daughter of a planter, by name 
Tascher de la Pagerie, was born in the island of Martinico, 
J4th June, 1763. While yet an infant, according to a 
Story which she afterwards repeated, a negro sorceress had 
prophesied that ‘‘ she should one day be greater than a 
queen, and yet outlive her dignity.” * 

The widow of Beauhamois had been herself imprisoned 
until the downfall of Robespierre. In that confinement 
she had formed a strict friendship with another lady who 
was now married to Tallien, one of the most eminent of the 
leaders of the Convention. .Madame Tallien had introduced 
Josephine to her husband’s friends; and Barras, the First 
Director, having now begun to hold a sort of court at the 
Luxemlwurg, these two beautiful women were the chief 

' According to some, the lut clause ran " die in an hospital," and 
this was in the sequel Interpreted to mean Malmaison—a palace which 
(like our own St James's) had once been an hospital. 
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ornaments of its society. It was commonly said—indeed 
it was universally believed — that Josephine, whose 
character was in some respects indifferent, possessed more 
than legitimate influence over the First Director. Buona¬ 
parte, however, offered her his hand; she, after some 
hesitation, accepted it; and the younp general by this 
marriage (9th March, 1796) cemented his connection with 
the soaety of the Luxemlxnirg, and in particular with Barros 
and Tallien, at tliat moment the most powerful men in 
France. 

Napoleon had a strong tendency to the superstition of 
fatalism, and he always believed that his fortunes were 
bound up in some mysterious manner with those of this 
graceful woman. She loved him warmly, and served him 
well. Her influence over him was great, and it was always 
exerted on the side of humanity. She, and she alone, 
could overrule, by gentleness, the excesses of passion to 
which he was liable; and her subsetpient fate will always 
form one of the darkest pages in the history of her lord. 

Tranquillity was now restored in Pans; ami the Direttory 
had leisure to turn their attention to the affairs of the army 
of Italy, which were in a most confused and unsatisfactory 
condition. Tliey determined to give it a new general, 
and Buonaparte was apfxiinted to the s])lcndid command. 
It is acknowledged, in one of Josephine’s letters, that the 
First Director had promised to procure it for him before 
their marriage took place. “ Advance this man,” said 
Karras to his colleagues, ” or he will advance himself with¬ 
out you.” 

Buonaparte quitted his wife ten days after their marriage; 
paid a short visit to his mother at Marseilles; and arrived, 
after a rapid journey, at the headquarters at Nice. From 
that moment opened the most brilliant scene of his exist¬ 
ence; yet, during the months of victory and glory that 
composed it, his letters, full of love and home-sickness, 
attest the reluctance with which he had so soon abandoned 
his bride. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Th« Anny of Italy-Tactic* of Buonaparte-Battle of Monte Notte- 
Dattle of Millesiino—Battle of Mondovi—Armistice of Cherasco— 
Close of the Campaign of Hedmont-Peace granted to Sardinia. 

Buonaparte at the age of twenty-six assumed the 
command of the army of Italy; exulting in the knowledge 
that, if he should conquer, the honour would be all his 
own. He had worked for others at Toulon, at the Col di 
Tende, at Saorgio: even in the affair of the Sections the 
first command had been nominally in the hands of Barras. 
Henceforth he was to have no rivals within the camp. 
" In three months,” said he, " I shall be either at Milan or 
at Paris.” He had already expressed the same feeling in a 
still nobler form. “ You are too young,” said one of the 
Di’dtors, hesitating about his appointment as general. 
" In a year,” answered Napoleon, ” I shall be either old or 
dead." 

He found the army in numbers about 50,000; but 
wretchedly deficient in cavalry, in stores of every kind,' 
in clothing and even in food; and watched by an enemy 
greatly more numerous. It was under such circumstances 
that he at once avowed the daring scheme of forcing a 
[lassage to Italy, and converting the richest territory of the 
enemy himself into the theatre of the war. " Soldiers,” 
said he, “ you are hungry and naked; the Republic owes 
you much, but she has not the means to pay her debts. I 
am come to lead you into the most fertile plains that the 
sun beholds. Rich provinces, opulent towns, all shall be 
at your disposal. .Soldiers! with such a prospect before 
you, can you fail in courage and constancy ? ” This was 
ins first address to his army. The sinking hearts of the 
men beat high with hope and confidence when they heard 
the voice of the young and fearless leader; and Augereau, 
M.viscna, Serrurier, Joubert, Lannes—distinguished officers 

' Ufithler ux’d to keep, as a curiosity, a general order, by which 
three louis-d’or were granted as a great supply to each general of 
division, dated on the very day of the victory at Albegna. 

fi 
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who might themselves have aspired to the chief command 
—felt, from the moment they began to understand his 
character and system, that the true road to glory would I'le 
to follow the star of Napoleon. 

He perceived that the time was come for iiiming a new 
leaf in the history of war. With such numbers of troops 
as the infant Republic could afford him, he saw that no 
considerable advantages could be f'btained against the vast 
and highly-disciplined armies of Austria and her allies, 
unless the established niles and etiquettes of strategy were 
abandoned. It was only by such rapidity of motion as 
should utterly transcend the suspicion of his adversaries, 
that he could hope to conctnirate the whole pith and 
energy of a small forte upon some one ixiint of a much 
greater force opiwscd to it, and thus rob them (according to his 
own favourite phrase) of the victory. To effect such rapid 
marches, it was necessary that the soldiery should make up 
their minds to consider tents and baggage as idle luxuries: 
and that, instead of a long and conqiheated chain of 
reserves and stores, they should dare to rely wholly for the 
means of subsistence on the resources of the countries into 
which their leader might conduct them. 'I'hcy must be 
contented to conquer at whatever hazard; to consider no 
sacrifices or hardships as worthy of a thought. 'I'he risk of 
destroying the character and discipline of the men, by 
accustoming them to pillage, was obvious. Ruona|iarte 
trusted to victory, the high natural spirit of the nation, and 
the influence of his own genius, for the means of avoiding 
this danger; and many years, it must be admitted, elapsed, 
before he found much reason personally to repent of the 
system which he adopted. Against the enemies of the 
Republic its success was splendid, even beyond his hopes. 

The objects of the approaching expedition were three: 
first, to compel the King of Sardinia, who had already lost 
Savoy and Nice, but still maintained a powerful army on 
the frontiers of Piedmont, to abandon the alliance of 
Austria: secondly, to compel the Emperor, by a bold 
invasion of Ixtmbardy, to make such exertions in that 
quarter as might weaken those armies which liad so long 
hovered on the Rhine; and, if possible, to stir up the 
Italian subjects of that crown to adopt the revolutionary 
system and emancipate themselves for ever from its yoke. 
The third object, though more distant, was not leu ira- 
*5 
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Meanwhile Massena on the same day had assaulted ^e 
heights of Biastro, and carrying them at the point of the 
bayonet, cut off Beaulieu’s communication with Colli; then 
Laparpe came in front and in flank also upon the village of 
Dcgo, and after a most desperate conflict, drove the Austrian 
commander-in-chief from his post. From this moment 
Colli and Beaulieu were entirely separated. After the 
affairs of Dego and Millesimo, the former retreated in dis¬ 
order upon Ceva; the latter, hotly pursued, upon Aqui; 
Colli, of course, being eager to cover Turin, while the 
Austrian had his anxious thoughts already upon Milan. 
Colli was again defeated at Mondovi in hb dbastrous 
retreat; he there lost his cannon, his baggage, and the best 
part of his troops. The Sardinian army might h« said 
to be annihilated. The conqueror took possession of 
Cherasco, within to miles of Turin, and there dictated the 
terms on which the King of Sardinia was to be permitted 
to retain any shadow of sovereign power. 

nius, in less than a month, did Napoleon lay the gates 
of Italy open before him. He had defeated in three 
battles forces much superior to his own; inflicted on them 
in killed, wounded and prboners, a loss of 25,000 men; 
taken eighty guns and twenty-one standards; reduced the 
Austrians to inaction; utterly dc.stroyed the Sardinian 
king’s army; and lastly, wrested from his hands Coni and 
Tortona, the two great fortresses called " the keys of the 
Alps,”—and indeed, except Turin itself, every place of any 
consequence in his dominions. This unfortunate prince 
did not long survive such humiliation. He was father-in-law 
to both of the brothers of Loub XVI., and, considering 
their cause and his own dignity as equally at an end, died 
of a broken heart, within a few days after he had signed 
the treaty of Cherasco. 

Buonaparte meanwhile had paused for a moment to 
consolidate his columns on the heights, from which the 
vast plain of Lombardy, rich and cultivated like a garden, 
and watered with innumerable fertilising streams, lay at 
length within the full view of his victorious soldiery. 
“ Hannibal forced the Alps,” said he gaily, as he now looked 
back on those stupendous barriers, “and we have turned 
them.” 

“ Hitherto ” (he thus addressed hb troops) “ you have 
been fighting for barren rocks, memorable for your valour, 
28 
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but useless to your country; but now your exploits equal 
those of the armies of Holland and the Rhine. You were 
utterly destitute, and )-ou have supplied all your wanu. 
You have gained battles without cannon, passed rivers 
without bridges, performed forced marches without shuo«, 
bivouacked without strong liquors, and often without bread. 
None but republican phalanxes, soldiers of liberty, could 
have endured such things. Thanks for your perseverance! 
But, soldiers, you have done nothing—for there remains 
much to do. Milan is not yet ours. The ashes of the 
conquerors of Tarquin are still trampled by tlie assassins of 
Basseville.” 

The consummate genius of this brief campaign could not 
be disputed; and the modest language of the young 
general’s despatches to the Directory, lent additional grace 
to his fame. .\t this time the name of Uuonaiiarte was 
spotless; and the eyes of all Europe were fixed in admira¬ 
tion on his career. 



CHAPTER V 


The French cron the Po »t Placenii—The Battle of Fomblo—The 
Bridge «1 Lodi—Napoleon occupies Milan—Resigns, and resumes 
his command—Insurrection o( Pavla—Military Executions The 
French pass the Mlnclo at Borghetto-BeauUeu retreats behind the 
Adige—Mantua besieged—Peace with the King of the Two 
Sicilies—The Pope buys a Respite. 

I’iKDMONT being now in the hands of Buonaparte, the 
Austrian general concentrated his army behind the Po, 
with the purpose of preventing the invader from passing 
that great river and making his way to the capital of 
Lombardy. 

Napoleon employed every device to make Beaulieu 
believe that he designed to attempt the passage of the Po 
at Valenza; and the Austrian, a man of routine, who had 
himself crossed the river at that point, was easily persuaded 
that these demonstrations were sincere. Meanwhile his 
crafty antagonist executed a march of incredible celerity 
upon Piacenza, fifty miles lower down the river; and ap¬ 
peared there on the 7th of May, to the utter consternation 
of a couple of Austrian squadrons, who happened to be 
reconnoitring in that quarter. He had to convey his men 
across that great siieam in the common ferry boats, and 
could never have succeeded had there been anything like 
an army to oppose him. Andreossi (afterwards so cele¬ 
brated) was commander of the advanced guard; Lannes 
(who became in the sequel Marshal Duke of Montebello) 
was the first to throw himself ashore at the head of some 
grenadiers. The German hussars were driven rapidly from 
their position. Buonaparte himself has said that no opera¬ 
tion in war is more critical than the passage of a great 
river; on tliis occasion the skill of his arrangements enabled 
him to pass one of the greatest in the world without the 
loss of a single m.in. 

Beaulieu, as soon as he ascertained how he had been 
outwitted, advanced upon Piacenza, in the hope of making 
the invader accept battle with the Po in his rear, and 
therefore under circumstances which must render any 
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check in the highest degree disastrous. Buonap>arte, in the 
meantime, had no intention to await the Austrian on 
ground so dangerous, and was marching rapidly towards 
Fomboi, where he knew he should have room to manceuvre. 
The advanced divisions of the hostile armies met at that 
village on the 8th of May. The Imperialists occupied the 
steeples and houses, and hoped to hold out until Beaulieu 
could bring up his main body. But the French charged 
so impetuously with the bayonet, that the Austrian, after 
seeing one-third of his men fall, was obliged to retreat, in 
great confusion, leaving all his cannon behind him, across the 
Adda; a large river which, descending from the Tyrolese 
mountains, joins tlie Po at Pizzighitone—and thus forms 
the immediate defence of the better |)art of the Milanese 
against any enemy advancing from Piedmont. Behind this 
river Beaulieu now concentrated his army, establishing 
strong guards at every ford and bridge, and especially at 
Lodi, where as he guessed (for once rightly) the PVench 
general designed to force his passage. 

The wooden bridge of Lodi formed the scene of one of 
the most celebrated actions of the war; and will ever be 
peculiarly mixed up with the name of Buonaparte himself. 
It was a great neglect in Beaulieu to leave it standing when 
he removed his headquarters to the e.ast bank of the Adda: 
his outposts were driven rapidly through the old struggling 
town of Lodi on the loth; and the Frcnrh sheltering 
themselves behind the walls and houses, lay ready to 
attempt the passage of the bridge. Beaulieu had placed a 
battery of thirty cannon so as to sweep it completely; and 
the enterprise of storming it in the face of this artillery, and 
the whole army drawn up behind, is one of the most daring 
on record. 

Buonaparte’s first care was to place as many guns as he 
could get in order in direct opposilion to tliis Austrian 
battery. A furious cannonade on his side of the river also 
now commenced. The General himself appeared in the 
mid,st of the fire, pointing with his own hand two guns in 
such a manner as to cut off the Austrians from the only 
path by which they could have advanced to undermine 
the bridge; and it was on this occasion that the soldiery, 
delighted with his dauntless exposure of his person, con- 
fened on him his honorary nickname of The Little Corporal. 
In the meantime he bad sent General Beaumont and the 
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cavalry to attempt the passage ot the river by a distant 
ford (which they had much difficulty in effecting), and 
awaited with anxiety the moment when they should appear 
on the enemy’s flank. When that took place, Beaulieu’s 
line, of course, showed some confusion, and Napoleon 
instantly gave the word. A column of grenadiers, whom 
he had kept ready drawn up close to the bridge, but under 
shelter of the hou.ses, were in a moment wheeled to the 
loft, and their leading files placed upon the bridge. They 
rushed on, shouting Vivt la RtpubUque I but the storm of 
grape-shot for a moment checked them. Buonaparte, 
Lannes, Herthier, and Lallemagne, hurried to the front, and 
rallied and cheered the men. The column dashed across 
the bridge in despite of the tempest of fire that thinned 
them. The brave Lannes was the first who reached the 
other side, Napoleon himself the second. The Austrian 
artillerymen were bayoneted at their guns, before the other 
troops, whom Beaulieu had removed too far back, in his 
anxiety to avoid the French battery, could come to their 
assistance. Beaumont pressing gallantly with his horse 
ufxm tlic flank, and Napoleon’s infantry forming rapidly as 
they jiassed the bridge, and charging 'on the instant, the 
Austrian line became involved in inextricable confusion 
broke up, and fled. The slaughter on their side was’ 
great; on the French there fell only joo men. With such 
rapidity, and consequently with so little loss, did Buona¬ 
parte exciute this dazzling adventure-” the terrible pas¬ 
sage, as he himself called it, ” of the bridge of Lodi.” 

It was indeed, terrible to the enemy. It deprived them 
of another excellent line of defence, and blew up the 
enthusiasm of the French soldiery to a pitch of irresistible 
danng. Beaulieu, nevertheless, contrived to withdraw his 
troo^ in much better style than Buonaparte had antici¬ 
pated. He gathered the scattered fragments of his force 

tnbutary of the Po, between himself and his enemy. The 
great object, however, had been attained: the Austrian 
genera escap^, and might yet defend Mantua, but no 
obstacle remained between the victorious invader and the 
rich Md noble capital of Lombardy. The garrison of 
PiMighitone, seeing themselves effectually cut off from 
the Austrian army, capitulated. The French cavalry pur¬ 
sued Beaulieu as far as Cremona, which town they sei^; 
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and Napoleon himseli prepared to march at once upon 
Milan. 

It was after one of these affairs that an old Hungarian 
officer was brought prisoner to Ituonaparte, who entered 
into conversation with him, and among other matters 
questioned him “ what he thought of the state of the war ? ” 
“ Nothing,” replied the old gentleman, who did not know 
he was addressing the general-in-chief,—“ nothing can lie 
worse. Here is a young man who knows absolutely 
nothing of the rules of war; to-day he is in our rear, to¬ 
morrow on our flank, next day again in our front. Such 
violations of the principles of the art of war are intoler¬ 
able!” 

The Archduke, who governed in Lomljardy for tlic 
Emperor, had made many a long prayer and procession; 
but the saints appeared to take no compassion on him, 
and he now withdrew from the capital. A revolutionary 
party had always existed there, as indeed in every part of 
tlie Austrian dominions beyond the Alps; and the tricolor 
cockade, the emblem of Frame, was now mounted by 
multitudes of the inhabitants. The municipuluy hastci ed 
to invite the conqueror to appear among them as tlieir 
friend and protector; and on the 14th of .May, four days 
after Lodi, Napoleon accordingly entered, in all the splen¬ 
dour of a military triumph, the vericralilc .ind opulent city of 
the old Lombard kings. 

He was not, however, to be flattered into the conduct, 
as to serious matters, of a friendly general. He levied 
immediately a heavy contribution (eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling) at Milan,—taking possession, besides, of 
twenty of the finest pictures in the ^brosian gallery. 

The conqueror now paused to look about and behind 
him; and proceeded still further to replenish his chest by 
exactions, for which no justification can be adduced from 
the ordinary rules of international law. With .Sardinia he 
had already reckoned; of the Austrian capital in Italy he 
had possession; there was only one more of the Italian 
governments (Naples) with which the French Republic was 
actually at war; although, indeed, he had never concealed 
his intention of revenging the fate of Basseville on the 
court of Rome. The other powers of Italy were, at worst, 
neutrals; with Tuscany and Venice, France had friendly 
relations. But Napoleon knew or believed, that all the 
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Italian governments, without exception, considered the 
French invasion of Italy as a common calamity; the 
personal wishes of most of the minor princes (nearly 
connected as these were, by blood or alliance, with the 
imperial house of Austria) he, not unreasonably, concluded 
were strongly against his own success in this great enter¬ 
prise. Such were his pretences—more or less feasible; 
the temptation was, in fact, great; and he resolved to 
consider and treat whatever had not been with him as if 
it had been against him. The weak but wealthy princes 
of Parma and Modena, and others of the same order, were 
forthwith compelled to purchase his clemency not less 
dearly than if they had been in arms. Besides money, of 
which he made them disburse large sums, he demanded 
from each a tribute of pictures and statues, to be selected 
at the discretion of Citizen Monge and other French 
connoisseurs, who now attended his march for such 
purposes. 

In modem warfare the works of art had hitherto been 
considered as a species of property entitled in ail cases to 
be held sacred; and Buonaparte’s violent and rapacious 
infraction of this rule now excited a mighty clamour 
throughout Europe. Whether the new system originated 
with himself, or in the commands of the Directory, is 
doubtful. But from this time the formation of a great 
national gallery of pictures and statues at Paris was con¬ 
sidered as an object of the first importance; and every 
victorious general was expected to bring trophies of this 
kind in his train. Whether the fine arts themselves are 
likely to be improved in consequence of the accumulation 
in any one place of such vast treasures as the Louvre ere 
long exhibited, there has been, and will no doubt continue 
to be, much controversy. It is certain that the arts of 
France derived no solid advantage from Napoleon’s 
museum. The collection was a mighty heap of incense 
for the benefit of the national vanity; and the hand which 
brought it together was preparing the means of inflicting 
on that vanity one of the most intolerable of wounds, in 
its ultimate dispersion. 

The Duke of Modena would fain have redeemed the 
famous St. Jerome, of Correggio, at the price of £80,000; 
and Buonaparte’s lieutenants urged him to accept the 
money. “ No,” said he, “ the duke’s two millions of 
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Inuica would soon be spent; but his Corr^^gio will ratiain 
for ages to adorn Paris, and inspire the arts of Ftance.” 
The prophecy was not inspired. Of one thing there can 
be no doubt; namely, that the abstraction of these precious 
monuments of art ^m the Italian collections was deeply 
and permanently resented by the Italian people, litis 
sacrilege, as those enthusiastic and intelligent lovers of 
all the elegant arts considered it, turned back many a 
half-made convert from the principles of the French 
Revolution. 

Buonaparte remained but five days in Milan; the 
citadel of that place still held out against him; but he 
left a detachment to blockade it, and proceeded himself 
in pursuit of Beaulieu. The Austrian had now planted 
the remains of his army behind the Mincio, having his left 
on the great and strong city of Mantua, which luis been 
termed “ the citadel of Italy,” and his right at Pcschiera 
a Venetian fortress, of which he took possession in spite 
of the remonstrances of the Doge. Pesrhiera stands 
where the Mincio flows out of " its parent lake,” the Lago 
di Guarda. That great body of waters, stretching many 
miles backwards towards tlie Tyrolese Alps, at once 
extended the line of defence, and kept the communication 
open with Vienna. The Austrian veteran occupied one 
of the strongest positions that it is possible to imagine. 
The invader hastened once more to dislodge him. 

The French Directory, meanwhile, liad begun to enter¬ 
tain certain not unnatural suspicions as to the ultimate 
designs of their young general, whose success and lame 
had already reached so astonishing a height. T 1 iey 
determined to check, if they could, the career of an 
ambition which they apprehended might outgrow their 
control. Buonaparte was ordered to take half his army, 
and lead it against the Pope and the King of Naples, and 
leave the other half to terminate the contest with Beaulieu, 
under the orders of Kellermann. But he acted on this 
occasion with the decision which these Directors in vain 
desired to emulate. He answered by resigning his 
command. " One half of the army of Italy,” said he, 
“cannot suffice to finish the matter with the Austrian. 
It is only by keeping my force entire that I have been 
able to gain so many battles and to be now in Milan. You 
had better have one bad general than two good ones.” 
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rhe Directory durst not persist in displaci^ the chief whose 
name was considered as the pledge of victory. Napoleon 
resumed the undivided command, to which now, for the 
last time, his right had been questioned. 

Another unlooked-for occurrence delayed, for a few 
days longer, the march upon Mantua. The heavy exactions 
of the French, and even more perhaps the wanton con¬ 
tempt with which they treated the churches and the clergy, 
had produced or fostered the indignation of a large part of 
the population throughout Lombardy. Reports of new 
Austrian levies being poured down the passes of the Tyrol 
were spread and believed. Popular insurrections against 
the conqueror took place in various districts; at least 
30,000 were in arms. At Pavia the insurgents were 
entirely triumphant; they had seized the town, and com¬ 
pelled the French garrison to surrender. 

This flame, had it been suffered to spread, threatened 
immeasurable evil to the French cause. Lannes instantly 
marched to Benasco, stormed the place, plundered and 
burnt it, and put the inhabitants to the sword without 
mercy. The general in person appeared before Pavia; 
blew the gates open; easily scattered the townspeople; 
and caused the leaders to be executed, as if they had 
committed a crime in endeavouring to rescue their country 
from the arm of a foreign invader. Everywhere the same 
ferocious system was acted on. The insurgent com¬ 
manders were tried by courts-martial, and shot without 
ceremony. At Lugo, where a French squadron of horse 
had been gallantly and disastrously defeated, the whole of 
the male inhabitants were massacred. These bloody 
examples quelled the insurrections; but they fixed the 
first dark and indelible stain on the name of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

The spirit of the Austrian and Catholic parties in Lombardy 
thus crushed, the French advanced on the Mincio. The 
general made such disposition of his troops, that Beaulieu 
doubted not he meant to pass that river, if he could, at 
Peschiera. Meantime he had been preparing to repeat the 
scene of Piacenza;—and actually, on the 30th of May, 
forced the passage of the Mincio, not at Peschiera, but 
further down at Borghetto. The Austrian garrison at 
Borghetto in vain destroyed one arch of the bridge. 
Buonaparte supplied the breach with planb; and his men, 
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flushed with so many victories, charged with a fury not to 
be resisted. Beaulieu was obliged to abandon the Uincio, 
as he had before the Adda and the Po, and to take up the 
new line of the Adige. 

Meanwhile an occurrence, which may be called accidental, 
had nearly done more than repay the Austrians for all their 
reverses. The left of their line, stationed still further down 
the Mincio,—at Puzzuolo, no sooner learned from the 
cannonade that the French were at Borgheito, than they 
hastened to ascend tlie stream, with the view of assisting 
the defence of their friends. They came loo late for tliis; 
the commander at Borghetto had retreated before they 
amved. They, however, came unexpectedly; and, such 
was the chance, reached Valleggio after the French army 
had pursued the Austrians through it and onwards—and, 
at the moment when Buonaparte and a few friends, con¬ 
sidering the work of the day to be over, and this village as 
altogether in the rear of both armies, were about to sit 
down to dinner in security. SebetendorIT, who commanded 
the Puzzuolo division, came rapidly, little guessing what a 
prize was near him, into the village. The French general’s 
attendants had barely time to shut the gates of the inn, and 
alarm their chief by the cry “ To arms.” Buonaparte 
threw himself on horseback, and galloping out by a back 
passage, effected the narrowest of escapes from the most 
urgent of dangers. Sebetendorff was soon assaulted by a 
French column, and retreated, after Beaulieu’s example, on 
the line of the Adige. Buotaaparte, profiting by the perilous 
adventure of Valleggio, instituted a small corps of picked 
men, called Guides, to watch continually over his personal 
safety. Such was the germ from which sprung the famous 
Imperial Guard of Napoleon. 

’The Austrian had, in effect, abandoned for the time the 
open country of Italy. He now lay on the frontier, between 
the vast tract of rich provinces which Napoleon had con¬ 
quered, and the Tyrol. The citadel of Milan, indeed, still 
held out; but the force there was not great, and, cooped 
up on every side, could not be expected to resist much 
longer. Mantua, which possessed prodigious natural 
advsmtages, and into which the retreating general had flung 
a garrison of full 1^,000 men, was, in truth, the last and 
only Italian possession of the imperial crown, which, as it 
seemed, there might still be a possibility of saving. Beaulieu 
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tnxiouily waited the approach of new troops from Germany, 
to attempt the relief of this great city ; and hts antagonist, 
eager to anticipate the efforts of the imperial government, 
sat down imm^iately before it. 

Mantua lies on an island, being cut off on all sides from 
the main land by the branches of the Mincio, and approach¬ 
able only by five narrow causeways, of which three were de¬ 
fended by strong and regular fortresses or entrenched camps, 
the other two by gates, drawbridges, and batteries. Situated 
amidst stagnant waters and morasses, its air is pestilential, 
especially to strangers. The garrison were prepared to 
maintain the position with their usual bravery; and it re¬ 
mained to be seen whether the French general possessed 
any new system of attack, capable of abridging the usual 
operations of the siege, as effectually as he had already done 
by those of the march and the battle. His commencement 
was alarming: of the five causeways, by sudden and over¬ 
whelming assaults, he obtained four; and the garrison were 
cut off from the main land, except only at the fifth cause¬ 
way, the strongest of them all, named, from a palace near 
it, /j2 FavorUa ft seemed necessary, however, in order 
that this blockade might be complete, that the Venetian 
territory, lying immediately beyond Mantua, should be 
occupied by the French. The power of this ancient govern¬ 
ment was no longer such as to inspire much respect, and 
Buonaparte resolved that the claim of neutrality should 
form no obstaele to his measures. The French Directory 
had already most ungenerously trampled on the dignity of 
Venice, by demanding that she should no longer afford a 
retreat to the illustrious exile, the Count of Provence, 
eldest surviving brother of I^uis XV t.* That unfortunate 
prince had, accordingly, though most reluctantly, been 
desired to quit the Venetian states, and had already passed 
to the Rhine, where his gallant cousin, the Prince of Conde, 
had long been at the head of a small and devoted army 
composed of the expatriated gentry of France. Buonaparte, 
however, chose to treat the reluctance with which Venice 
had been driven to this violation of her hospitality, as a new 
injury to his government: he argued that a power who had 
harboured in friendship, and unwillingly expelled, the 
Prelender to the French monarchy, had lost all title to for¬ 
bearance on the part of the Revolutionary forces. This 
* Tb« same who b«*carnc afterwards Louis Will, of France. 
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was a gross and ungenerous insult, and it was a gratuitous 
one; lor he had a far better argument behind, llie imperial 
general had, as we have seen, neglected the rerlumations of 
the Doge, when it suited his purpose to occupy I’cschiera. 
" You are too weak," said Buonaparte, when the Venetian 
envoy reached his headquarters, " to enforce ncutiality on 
hostile nations such as France and Austria. Beaulieu did 
not respect your territory when his interest l»adc him violate 
it; nor shall I hesitate to occupy whatever falls within the 
line of the Adige.” In effect, garrisons were plan'd forth¬ 
with in Verona, and all the strong places of that domain. 
The tricolor flag now waved at the mouth of the TsTolese 
passes; and Napoleon, leaving Serrurier to blockade 
Mantua, returned to Milan, where he hud important business 
to arrange. 

The King of Naples, utterly confounded by the successes 
of the French, was now anxious to procure peace, almost 
on whatever terms, with the apparently irresistible Republic, 
Nor did it, for the moment, suit Buonaparte’s views to 
contemn his advances. A peace with this prince would 
withdraw some valuable divisions from the army of Beau¬ 
lieu; and the dishince of the Neapolitan territory was 
such, that the Frendi had no means of carrying the war 
thither with advantage, so long as Austria retained the 
power of sending new forces into Italy by the way of the 
Tyrol. He concluded an armistice acLortlingly, which was 
soon followed by a formal peace, with the King of the Two 
Sicilies; and the Neapolitan troops, who had recently 
behaved with eminent gallantry, abandoning the Austrian 
general, began their march to the south of Italy. 

This transaction placed another of Najioleon’s destined 
victims entirely within his grasp. With no friend behind 
him, the Pope saw himself at the mercy of the invader; 
and in terror prepared to submit. Buonaparte ociupicd 
immediately his legations of Bologna and Ferrara, mak¬ 
ing prisoners in the latter of these towns four hundred of 
the papal troops, and a cardinal, under whose orders they 
were. The churchman militant was dismtssed on parole; 
but, being recalled to headquarters, answered that his 
master, the Pope, had given him a dispensation to break 
his promise. Iliis exercise of the old dispensing power 
excited the merriment of the conquerors. The Vatican, 
meanwhile, perceived that no time was to be lost. The 
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Spanish resident at the RoraM court was despatched to 
Milan; and the terms on which the holy father was to 
obtain a brief respite were at length arranged. Buonaparte 
demanded and obtained a million sterling, a hundr^ of 
the finest pictures and statues in the papal gallery, a large 
supply of military stores, and the cession of Ancona, 
Ferrara, and Bologna, with their respective domains. 

He next turned his attention to the grand duke of 
Tuscany,—a prince who had not only not taken any part 
in the war against the Republic, but had been the very first 
of the European rulers to recognise its establishment, and 
had kept on terms of friendship with all its successive 
authorities. Buonaparte, however, in pursuance of his 
system, resolved that the brother of the emperor should 
pay for his presumed inclinations. For the present, the 
Florentine museum and the grand duke’s treasury were 
spared; but I.eghom, the seaport of Tuscany and great 
feeder of its wealth, was seized without ceremony; the 
English goods in that town were confiscated to the ruin of 
the merchants; and a great number of English vessels in 
the harbour made a narrow escape. The grand duke, in 
place of resenting these injuries, was obliged to receive 
Buonaparte with all the appearances of cordiality at 
Horence; and the spoiler repaid his courtesy by telling 
him, rubbing his hands with glee, during the princely 
entertainment provided for him, “ I have just received 
letters from Milan; the citadel has fallen;—your brother 
has no longer a foot of land in Lombardy.” “ It is a sad 
case,” said Napoleon himself long afterwards—speaking of 
these scenes of exaction and insolence,—” it is a sad case 
when the dwarf comes into the embrace of the giant; he is 
like enough to be suffocated—but 'tis the giant’s nature 
to squeeze hard.” 

In the meantime the general did not neglect the great 
and darling plan of the French government, of thoroughly 
revolutionising the North of Italy, and establishing there 
a group of Republics modelled after their own likeness, 
and prepared to act as subservient allies in their mighty 
contest with the European monarchies. The peculiar 
circumstances of Northern Italy, as a land of ancient fame 
and high spirit, long split into fragments, and ruled, for the 
most part, by governors of German origin, presented many 
facilities for the realisation of this design; and Buonaparte 
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was urged consUntly by his government at Paris, and by a 
powerful party in Lombardy, to hasten its execution. He, 
however, had by this time learned to think of many idols of 
the Directory with about as little reverence as they bestowed 
on the shrines of Catholicism; in his opinion more was to 
be gained by temporising with both the governments and 
the people of Italy, than by any hasty mejisures of the kind 
recommended. He saw well the deep disgust which his 
exactions had excited. “ You cannot," said he, “ at one 
and the same moment rob people and persuade them you 
are their friends.” He fancied, moreover, that tlie Pope 
and other nerveless rulers of the land might l)e converted 
into at least as convenient ministers of Frendi exaction, as 
any new establishments he could raise in their room. 
Finally he perceived tltat whenever the Directory were to 
arrange seriously the teniis of a settlement with the great 
monarchy of Austria, their best method would be to restore 
Lombardy, and thereb) purchase the continued possession 
of the more conveniently situated territories of Belgium and 
the Luxemburg. The general, therefore, tem|X)rixed; 
content, in the meantime, with draining the exchequers of 
the governments, and cajoling from day to day tlie popula¬ 
tion. The Directory were with difliculty persuaded to let 
him follow his own course; but he now despised their 
remonstrances, and they had been taught cfTectually to 
dread his strength. 

Na|Mileon, it is clear enough, liad no intention to grunt 
these Italian governments anything but a respite; nor is it 
to be doubted that their disposition to take part with 
Austria remained as it had been before they entered into 
these treaties with France. That the purpose of deceit was 
mutual, affords, however, no pleii of justification—least of 
all to the stronger parly. “ It will be well,” says .Sir Walter 
Scott, “ with Ae world, when falseliood and finesse are as 
thoroughly exploded in international communication as 
they are among individuals in civilised countries.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


Wurmier lopnwdfs Bfaulicu—Jourdan and Mortan inarch Into 
Germany, and are forced to retreat again—1 he Austrians advance 
from the Tyrol—Battle of Lonato—Escape of Napoleon—Battle 
near Castiglioiie—Wurinser retreats on Trent, and Is recruited— 
Battle of Roveredo—Battle of Primolano—Battle of Basiano— 
Battle of St. George—VVurtnser shut up in Mantua 

The general was now recalled to the war. The cabinet ol 
Vienna, apt to be slow, but sure to be persevering, had at 
last resolved upon sending efficient aid to the Italian 
frontier. Beulieu had been too often unfortunate to be 
trusted longer: Wurmscr, who enjoyed a reputation of 
the hi.'^hest cla.ss, was sent to replace him: 300,000 men 
were drafted from the armies on the Rhine to accompany 
the new general; and he carried orders to strengthen him¬ 
self further, on his march, by whatever recruits he could 
raise among the warlike and loyal population of the 
Tyrol. 

The consequences of thus weakening the Austrian force 
on the Rhine were, for the moment, on that scene of the 
contest, inauspicious. The French, in two separate bodies, 
forced the passage of the Rhine—under Jourdan and 
Moreau; before whom the imperial generals, Wartensleben 
and the Archduke Charles, were compelled to retire. But 
the skill of the Archduke ere long enabled him to effect a 
a junction with the columns of Wartcn.slcbcn; and thus to 
fall upon Jourdan with a great superiority of numbers, 
and give him a signal defeat. The loss of the French 
in the field was great, and the bitter hostility of the 
German peasantry made their retreat a bloody one. 
Moreau, on the other hand, learning how Jourdan was 
discomfited, found himself compelled to give up the plan 
of pursuing his march further into Germany, and executed 
that famous retreat through tlie Black Forest which has 
made his name as splendid as any victory in the field 
could have done. But tliis reverse, however alleviated by 
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the honours of Moreau’s achievement, was attended with 
appearances of the most perilous kind. The genius of 
Carnot had devised a great scheme of operations, of which 
one half was thus at once cut short. He had meant 
Moreau and Jourdan, coalescing beyond the Rhine, to 
march upon the Tyrol; while Buonaparte should advance 
from the scene of hb Italian conquests, join hb brother 
generals on that frontier, and then march in union with 
them to dictate a peace before tl.e gates of Vienna. All 
hope of thb junction of forces was now at an end for Uib 
campaign. The French saw themselves compelled to 
resume the defensive on the western frontier of Germany; 
and the army of Italy had to await the overwhelming war 
which seemed ready to pour down upon Lomlmrdy from 
the passes of the Tyrol. 

Wurmser, when he fixed hb headquarters at Trent, 
mustered in all 80,000; while Buonajxirte had but 30,000, 
to hold a wide country, in which abhorrence of the French 
cause was now prevalent, to keep up tlie bloikade of 
Mantua, and to oppose this fearful odds of numbers 
in tlic field. He was now, moreover, to act on the 
defensive, while his adversary assumed the more inspiriting 
character of invader. He awaited the result with calm¬ 
ness. 

Wurmser might have learned from the successes of 
Buonaparte the advantages of compact movement; yet he 
was unwise enough to divide his great force into three 
separate columns, and to place one of these upon a line of 
march which entirely separated it from the sup|>ort of the 
others. He himself, with his centre, came down on the 
left bank of the Lago di Guarda, with Mantua before him 
as his mark: his left wing, under .Melas, was to descend 
the Adige, and drive the French from Verona; while the 
right wing, under Quasdonowich, were ordered to keep 
down the valley of the Chiese, in the direction of Brescia, 
and so to cut off the retreat of Buonaparte upon the 
Milanese;—in other words, to inter|x>se the waters of the 
Lago di Guarda between themselves and the march of 
their friends—a blunder not likely to escape the eagle eye 
of Napoleon. 

He immediately determined to march against 
Quasdonowich, and fight him where he could not be 
supported by the other two columns. Thb could not 
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b« done without abandoning for the time the blockade of 
Mantua; but it was not for Buonaparte to hesitate 
about purchasing a great ultimate advantage by a pre¬ 
sent sacrifice, however disagreeable. The guns were 
buried in the trenches during the night of the 31st July, 
and the French (quitted the place with a precipitation 
which the advancing Austrisuis considered as the result 
of terror. 

Napoleon meanwhile rushed against Quasdonowich, who 
had already come near the bottom of the Lake of Guards. 
At Salo, close by the lake, and, further from it, at Lonato, 
two divisions of the Austrian column were attacked and 
overwhelmed. Augereau and Massena, leaving merely 
rear-guards at Borghetto and Peschiera, now marched also 
upon Brescia. The whole force of Quasdonowich must 
inevitably have been ruined by these combinations, had he 
stood his ground; but by this time the celerity of Napoleon 
had overawed him, and he was already in full retreat upon his 
old quarters in the Tyrol. Augereau and Massena, there¬ 
fore, countermarched their columns, and returned towards 
the Mincio. They found that Wurmser had forced their 
rear-guards from their posts: that of Massena, under 
Pigeon, had retired in good order to Lonato; that of 
Augereau, under Vallette, had retreated in confusion, 
abandoning Castiglione to the Austrians. 

Flushed with these successes, old Wurmser now resolved 
to throw his whole force upon the French, and resume at 
the point of the bayonet his communication with the 
scattered column of Quasdonowich. He was so fortunate 
as to defeat the gallant Pigeon at Lonato, and to occupy that 
town. But this great new success was fatal to him. In the 
exultation of victory he extended his line too much towards 
the right; and this over-anxiety to open the communication 
with Quasdonowich had the effect of so weakening his 
centre, that Massena, boldly and skilfully seizing the 
opportunity, poured two strong columns on Lonato, and 
regained the position; whereon the Austrian, perceiving 
that his army was cut in two, was thrown into utter 
confusion. Some of his troops, marching to the right, were 
met by those of the French, who had already defeated 
Quasdonowich in that quarter, and obliged to surrender: 
the most retreated in great disorder. At Castiglione alone 
a brave stand was made. But Augereau, burning to wipe 
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out the dbg^ace of Vallette/ forced the position, though at 
a severe loss. Such a-as the battle of Lonato. Thenceforth 
nothing could surpass tlie discomfiture and disarray of the 
Austrians. They fled in ail directions u|X)n the Minciu, 
where Wurmser himself, meanwhile, had been employed in 
revictualling Mantua. 

A mere accident had once more almost saved ihc 
Imperialist. One of the many defeated divisions of tlie 
army, wandering alxiut in anxiety to find some meaits of 
reaching the Mincio, came suddenly on 1 omiiu, the scene 
of the late battle, at a moment when Napoleon was there 
with only his staff and guards about him. He knew nut 
that any considerable body of the enemy remained tugeihcr 
in the neighbourhood; and, but for his presence of mind, 
must have been their prisoner. The Austrian had not the 
skill to profit by what fortune threw in his way; the other 
was able to turn even a blunder into an advantage. The 
officer sent to demand the surrender of the town was 
brought blindfolded, os is the custom, to his headquarters; 
Buonaparte, by a secret sign, caused his whole staff to draw- 
up around him, and when the bandage was removed from 
the messenger’s eyes, saluted him thus: “ What means thus 
insolence? Do you beard the French general in the middle 
of his army?” The German recognised the person ol 
Napoleon, and retreated stammering and blushing. He 
assured his commander that Lonato was occupied by the 
French in numbers that made resistance impossible. Four 
thousand men laid down their arms; and then discovered 
that, if they had used them, nothing could liave prevented 
Napoleon from being their prize. 

Wurmser collected together the whole of his remaining 
force, and advanced to meet the conqueror. He, mean¬ 
while, had himself determined on the assault, and was 
hastening to the encounter. They met between Lonato 
and Castiglione. Wurmser was totally defeated, and 
narrowly escaped being a prisoner; nor did he without great 
difficulty regain Trent and Roveredo, those frontier positions 
from which his noble army had so recently descended 
with all the confidence of conquerors. In this disastrous 
camptaign the Austrians lost 40,000: Buonaparte probably- 
understated his own loss at 7000. During the seven days 

■ VallelU was csibiered. Augereiu was aiterwarda created Duke ol 
Caitlshone, io meiaarv of thU eiploit. 
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which the campaign occupied he nevw took off his boou, 
nor slept except by starts. The exertions which so rapidly 
achieved this signal triumph were such as to demand some 
repose; yet Napoleon did not pause until he saw Mantua 
once more completely invested. The reinforcement and 
rcvictualling of that garrison were all that Wurmser could 
show, in requital of his lost artillery, stores, and 40,000 men. 

Durin;.’ this brief campaign the aversion with which the 
cc( lesiasiics of Italy regarded the French manifested itself 
in various quarters. At Pavia, Ferrara, and elsewhere, 
insurrections had broken out, and the spirit was spr^ing 
rapidly at the moment when the report of Napoleon’s new 
victory c.iine to re-awaken terror and paralyse revolt. The 
conqueror judged it best to accept for the present the re- 
siibmission, however forced, of a party too powerful to be 
put down by examples. The Cardinal Mattel, Archbishop 
of Ferrara, being brought into his presence, uttered the 
single word peccavt: the victor was contented with ordering 
him a penance of seven days’ fasting and prayer in a 
monastery: but he had no intention to forget these occur¬ 
rences whenever another day of reckoning with the Pope 
should come. 

While he was occupied with restoring quiet in the 
(oimtry, Austria, ever constant in adversity, hastened to 
place 50,000 fresh troops under the orders of Wurmser; 
and the brave veteran, whose heart nothing could chill, 
prepared himself to make one effort more to relieve Mantua, 
and drive the French out of Lombardy. His army was 
now, as before, greatly the superior in numbers; and 
though the beating of his troops was more modest, their 
giillantry remained unimpaired. Once more the old 
general divided his army; and once more he was destined 
to see it shattered in detail. 

He marched from Trent towards Mantua, through the 
defiles of the Brcnta, at the head of 30,000; leaving 
50,000 under Davidowicli at Roveredo, to cover the Tyrol. 
Buonaparte instantly detected the error of his opponent. 
He suffered him to advance unmolested as far as Bassano, 
and the moment he was there, and consequently com¬ 
pletely separated from Davidowich and his rear, drew 
together a strong force, and darted on Roveredo, by marches 
such as seemed credible only after they had been accom¬ 
plished. 
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The battle of Roveredo (Sept. 4) is one of Napoleon’s 
most illustrious days. The enemy had a strongly entrenched 
camp in front of the town; and behind it, in ease of mis¬ 
fortune, Galliano, with its castle seated on a precipice over 
the Adige, where that river llows between enormous rocks 
and mountains, appeared to offer an impregnable retreat. 
Nothing could withstand the ardour of the French. The 
Austrians, though they defended the entrenched camp wiih 
their usual obstinacy, were forced to give way by the im¬ 
petuosity of Dubois and his hussars. Dubois fell, mortally 
wounded, in the moment of his glory: he waved his sabre, 
cheering his men onwards with his bust breath. “ 1 die," 
said he, “for the Republic;—only let me hear, ere life 
leaves me, that the victory is ours ” The French horse, 
thus animated, pursued the Germans, who were driven, 
unable to rally, through and beyond the town. Kven the 
gigantic defences of Galliano proved of no avail. Height 
after height was carried at the jxiint of the luNonet; ;ooo 
prisoners and fifteen cannon remained wiih the con¬ 
querors. The Austrians fled to Levisa, which guards one 
of the chief defiles of the Tyrolese Alps, and were there 
beaten again. Vaubois occupied this important position 
with the gallant division who had foircd it. Massena fixed 
himself in Wurmser’s late headquarters at Trent; and 
Napoleon, having thus totally cut off the field marslial’s 
communication with Germany, proceeded to issue procla¬ 
mations calling on the inhabitants of the Tuol to receive 
the French as friends, and seize the opixirtunity of freeing 
themselves for ever from the dominion of .Austria. He 
put forth an edict declaring that the sovereignly of the 
district was henceforth in the French Republic, and in¬ 
viting the people themselves to arrange, according to thur 
pleasure, its interior government. 

The French general made a griccous mistake when he 
supposed that the I'yrolese were divided m their attach¬ 
ment to the imperial government, because he liad found 
the Italian subjects of that crown to be so. The Tyrol, 
one of the most am lent of the Austrian possessions, h.ul 
also been one of the best governed; the perrpic enjoyed all 
the liberty they wished under a paternal admimslralioo. 
They received with scornful coldness the flattering exhoria 
tions of one in whom they saw only a cunning and rapacious 
enemy; and Buonaparte was soon satisfied tliat it would 
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cost more time than was then at his dispos^ to re- 
publicanise those gallant mountaineers. They, in truth, 
began to arm themselves, and waited but the signal to rise 
everywhere upon the invaders. 

Wurmser heard with dismay the utter ruin of Davidowich; 
and doubted not that Napoleon would now march onwards 
into (iermany, and joining Jotirdan and Moreau, whose 
advance he had heard of, and misguessed to have been 
successful, endeavour to realise the great scheme of Carnot 
—that of attacking Vienna itself. The old general saw 
no chance of converting what remained to him of his army 
to good purpose, but by abiding in Lombardy, where he 
thought he might easily excite the people in his emperor’s 
favour, overwhelm the slender garrisons left by Buonaparte, 
and so cut off, at all events, the French retreat through 
Italy, in case they should meet with any disaster in the 
r>Toi or in Germany. Napideon had intelligence which 
Wurmser wanted. Wurmser himself was his mark; and he 
returned from Trent to Primolano where the Imperialist’s 
vanguard lay, by a forced march of not less than sixty miles 
|)crfonned in two days. The surprise with which this 
descent was received may be imagined. The Austrian van 
was destroyed in a twinkling. The French, pushing every¬ 
thing before them, halted that night at Cismone—where 
Napoleon was glad to have half a private soldier’s ration 
of bread for his supper. Next day he reached Bassano 
where the aged Marshal once more expected the fatal 
rencounter. The battle of Bassano (Sept. 8) was a fatal 
repetition of those that had gone before it. Six thousand 
men laid down their arms. Quasdonowich, with one 
division of 4000, escaped to Friuli; while Wurmser himself, 
retreating to Vicenza, there collected with difficulty a 
remnant of 16,000 beaten and discomfited soldiers. His 
situation was most unhappy; his communication with 
Austria wholly cut off—his artillery and baggage all lost— 
the flower of his army no more. Nothing seemed to 
remain but to throw himself into Mantua, and there hold out 
to the last extremity, in the hope, however remote, of some 
succours from Vienna; and such was the resolution of this 
often outwitted but never dispirited veteran. 

In order to execute his purpose, it was necessary to force 
a passage somewhere on the Adige; and the Austrian, 
especially as he had lost all his pontoons, would have had 
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great difficulty in doing so, but (or a mistake on the part 
of the French commander at Legnago, who, conceiving the 
attempt was to be made at Verona, marched to reinforce 
the corps stationed there, and thus left his proper position 
unguarded. Wurmser, taking advantage of this, passed 
with his army at Legnago, and after a series of bloody 
skirmishes, in which fortune divided her favours pretty 
equally, was at length enabled to throw himself into 
Mantua. Napoleon made another marrow escape, in one 
of these skirmishes, at Areola. He was surrounded for a 
moment, and had just galloped off, when Wurmser coming 
up and learning that the prize was so near, gave particular 
directions to bring him in alive! 

Buonaparte, after making himself master of some scattered 
corps which had not been successful in keeping up with 
Wurmser, re-appeared once more before Mantua. The 
biittle of St. George—so called from one of the suburbs of 
the city—was (ought on the 13th of September, and aflir 
prodigious slaughter, the French remained in possession 
of all the causeways; so that the blockade of the city and 
fortress was henceforth complete. The gariison, when 
Wurmser shut himself up, amounted to 26,000. Before 
October was far advanced the pcstilcnti.al air of the place, 
and the scarcity and badness of provisions, had Ailed his 
hospitals, and left him hardly half the numlx-r in fighting 
condition. The misery of the besieged town was extreme; 
and if Austria meant to rescue Wurmser, llieie was no time 
to be lost. 
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CHAPTER VII 


ASaln of Conica—AlvinzI auumet the Command of the Aastriani on 
the Italian (ronti't—The three Battles of Areola—Retreat of 
Alvlnri—Battle of RlvoU—Battle of La Favorlta—Surrender of 
Mantua—Victor marches on Ancona—Despair of the Pope—Treaty 
of Tull< iitmo. 


The French party in Corsica had not contemplated with¬ 
out pride and exultation the triumphs of their countryman. 
His seizure of Leghorn, by cutting off tlie supplies from 
England, greatly distressed the opposite party in the island, 
and iin expedition of (iorsican exiles, which he now de¬ 
spatched from Tuscany, was successful in finally reconquer¬ 
ing the country. To Napoleon this acquisition was due; 
nor were the Directory insensible to its value. He, mean¬ 
while, had heavier business on his hands. 

The Austrian council well knew tliat Mantua was in 
excellent keeping; and being now relieved on the Rhenish 
frontier, by the failure of Jourdan and Moreau’s attempts, 
were able to form once more a powerful armament on that 
of Italy. The su[)remc command was given to Marshal 
Alvinzi, a veteran of high reputation. He, having made 
extensisc levies in Illyria, appeared at Friuli; while 
D.ividowirh, with tlie remnant of Quasdonowich’s army, 
amply rccrmied among the bold peasantry of the T)to1, and 
with fresh drafts from the Rhine, took ground above Trent. 
The ni.iishal had in all 60,000 men under his orders. 
Buonaparte had received only twelve new battalions, to 
replace all the losses of those terrible campaigns, in which 
three imperial armies had already been annihilated. The 
enemy's superiority of numbers was once more such, that 
nothing but the most masterly combinations on the part of 
the French general could have prevented them from sweep¬ 
ing everything before them in the plains of Lombardy. 

Buonaparte heard in the beginning of October that 
Alvin/i’s columns were in motion; he had placed Vaubois 
to guard Trent, and Massena at Bassano to check the march 
of the field-marshal; but neither of these generals was able 
to hold his ground. The troops of Vaubois were driven 
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from that position of Galliano, the strength of which has 
been already mentioned, under circumstances which 
Napoleon considered disgraceful to the cliaracter of tlie 
French soldiery. Uassena avoideii battle; but such was 
the overwhelming superiority of Alvinzi. that he was forceil 
to abandon the position of Bassano. .Napoleon himself 
hurried forward to sustain .Vtassena; and a severe rencontre, 
in which either side duimed the victory, took place at 
Vicenza. The French, however, letrcated, and Buonaparte 
fixed hb head(|uarters at Verona. The whole country 
between the Brenta and the Adige was in the enemy’s 
hands; while the still strong and determined garrison of 
Mantua in Napoleon's rear, rendering it iiidispensahle for 
him to divide his forces, made lus pohitioii emimntly 
critical. 

His first care was to visit the discomfited troops of 
Vaubois. “ You have displacsed me,” said he, “ you have 
suffered yourselves to be driven from |>osiiions where a 
handful of determined men might have hnl an army de¬ 
fiance. You are no longer French soldiers! You belong 
not to the army of Italy.” At these words, tears streaimd 
down the rugged clieeks of the grenadiers. " I'laee us hut 
once more in the van,” cried they, “ and you shall |ud|c 
whether we do not belong to the army of Italy.” Ibe 
general dropped his angry tone; and m the rest of the 
campaign no troops more di.stinguished themselves than 
these. 

Having thus revived the ardour of his soldiery, Buona¬ 
parte concentrated his columns on the right of the Adige, 
while .Alvinzi took up a very strong position on the heights 
of Caldiero, on the left bank, nearly op|)osite to Verona. 
In pursuance of the same system which had already so often 
proved fatal to his opponents, it was the object of Buona¬ 
parte to assault Alvinzi, and sratt-r his forces, ere they 
could be joined by Davidowub. lie lost no time, there¬ 
fore, in attacking the heights of Galdiero; but in spite of 
all that Massena, who headed the charge, could do, the 
Austrians, strong in numbers and in jiosition, repelled the 
assailants with great carnage. A terrible tempest prevailc<l 
during the action, and Napoleon, in his despatches, 
endeavoured to shift the blame to the elements. 

The country behind Caldiero lying open to Davidowich, 
it became necessary to resort to other means of assault, or 
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permit the dreaded junction to occur. The genius of 
Jiuonaparte suggested to him on this occasion a inovement 
altogether unexpected. During the night, leaving 1,500 
men under Kilmaine to guard Verona, he marched for some 
space rearwards, as if he had meant to retreat on Mantua, 
which the failure of his recent assault rendered not unlikely. 
But his columns were ere long wheeled again towards the 
Adige: and finding a bridge ready prepared, were at once 
placed on the same side of the river with the enemy,—but 
m the rear altogether of his (X)sition, amidst those wide- 
spreading morasses which cover the country about Areola. 
This daring movement was devised to place Napoleon 
between Alvinzi and Davidowich; but the unsafe nature of 
the ground, and the narrowness of the dykes, by which 
alone he could advance on Areola, rendered victory difficult, 
and reverse most hazardous. He divided his men into 
three columns, and charged at daybreak (Nov. 15) by the 
three dskes which conduct to Areola. The Austrian, not 
sus|)ccting that the main body of the French had evacuated 
Verona, treated this at first as an affair of light troops; but 
as day advanced the truth became apparent, and these 
narrow passages were defended with the most deter¬ 
mined gallantry. Augereau headed the first column that 
reached the bridge of Areola, and was there, after a 
desperate effort, driven back with great loss. Buonaparte, 
perceiving the necessity of carrying the point ere Alvinzi 
could arrive, now threw himself on the bridge, and seizing 
a standard, urged his grenadiers once more to the 
charge. 

The fire was tremendous: once more the French gave 
way. Napoleon himself, lost in the tumult, was borne 
backwards, forced over the dyke, and had nearly been 
smothered in the morass, while some of the advancing 
.\iistrians were already between him and his bafRed column. 
His imminent danger was observed: the soldiers caught 
the alarm, and rushing forwards, with the cry, “ Save the 
general,” overthrew the Germans with irresistible violence, 
plucked Napoleon from the bog, and carried the bridge. 
This was the first battle of Areola. 

This movement revived in the Austrian lines their terror 
for the name of Buonaparte; and Alvinzi saw that no time 
was to be lost if he meant to preserve his communication 
with Davidowich. He abandoned Caldiero, and gaining 
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the open country behind Areola, robbed hU «iemy (or the 
moment of the advantage which hb skill had ^ned. 
Napwleon, [lerceiving that Areola was no longer m the 
rear of hb enemy but in hb front, and fearful lest Vaubob 
might be overwhelmed by Davidowich, while Alvinsi 
remained thus between him and the Brenta, evacuated 
Areola, and retreated to Ronco. 

Next morning, having ascertained that Davidowich had 
not been engaged with Vaubob, Napoleon once more 
advanced upon Areola. The place was once more 
defended bravely, and once more it was carried. But thb 
second battle of Areola proved no more decisive tlian the 
first; for Alvinji still contrived to maintain hb main force 
unbroken in the dilTicult country behind, and Buonaparte 
again retreated to Ronco. 

The third day was deebive. On thb occasion also he 
carried Areola; and, by two stratagems, was enabled to 
make his victory elTectual. /Xn ambuscade, planted among 
some willows, suddenly opened fire on a column of Croats, 
threw them into confusion, and, rushing from the conceal¬ 
ment, crushed them down into the opposite bog, where 
most of them died. Napoleon was anxious to follow up 
this success by charging the Austrian mam Ixidy on the 
firm ground behind the marshes. But it was no easy 
matter to reach them there. He had, in various quarters, 
portable bridges ready for crossing the ditches and canals; 
but the enemy stood in good order, and three days’ hard 
fighting had nearly exhausted his own men. In one of his 
conversations at St. Helena, he thus told the sequel. “ At 
Areola I gained the battle with twenty-five horsemen. I 
perceived the critical moment of lassitude in either army— 
when the oldest and bravest would have been glad to be 
in their tents. All my men had been engag^. Three 
times I had been obliged to re-establish the battle. There 
remained to me but some twenty-five Guides. I sent them 
round on the flank of the enemy with three trumpets, bid¬ 
ding them blow loud and charge furiously. Here is the 
French cavalry, v/^ the cry ; and they took to flight.” . . . . 
The Austrians doubted not that Hurat and all the horse 
had forced a way through the bogs; and at that moment 
Buonaparte commanding a gene^ assault in front, the 
confusion became hopeless. Alvinzi retreated finally, 
though in decent order, upon Montebello. 
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It was at Areola that Muiron, who ever since the storm¬ 
ing of Little Gibraltar had lived on termJ of brother¬ 
like intimacy with Napoleon, seeing a tomb about to 
explode threw himself between it and his general, and 
thus saved his life at the cost of his own. Napoleon, 
to the end of his life, remembered and regrett^ this 
heroic friend. 

In these three days Buonaparte lost 8000 men: the 
slaughter among his opponents must have been terrible. 
Davidowich, in never coming up to join Alvinzi after his 
success over Vautois, and Wurmser, in remaining quiet at 
Mantua, when by advancing with his garrison he might 
have incommoded the French rear, were guilty of grievous 
misjudgment or indecision. Once more the rapid com¬ 
binations of Napoleon had rendered all the efforts of the 
Austrian cabinet abortive. For two months after the last 
day of Areola, he remained the undisturbed master of 
Lombardy. All that his enemy could show, in set-off for 
the slaughter and discomfiture of Alvinzi’s campaign, was 
that they retained possession of Bassano and Trent, thus 
interrupting Buonaparte’s access to the Tyrol and Germany. 
This advantage was not trivial; but it had been dearly 
bought. 

A fourth army had been baffled; but the resolution of 
the Imperial Court was indomitable, and new levies were 
diligently forwarded to reinforce Alvinzi. Once more 
(January 7, 1797) the Marshal found himself at the head 
of 60,000: once more his superiority over Napoleon’s 
muster-roll was enormous; and once more he descended 
from the mountains with the hope of relieving Wurmser 
and reconquering tombardy. The fifth act of the tragedy 
was yet to be performed. 

We may here pause to notice some civil events of 
importance which occurred ere Alvinzi made his final 
descent. The success of the French naturally gave new 
vigour to the Italian party, who, chiefly in the large towns, 
were hostile to Austria, and desirous to settle their own 
government on the republic.an model. Napoleon had by 
this time come to be anything but a Jacobin in his political 
sentiments: his habits of command; his experience of the 
narrow and ignorant management of the Directory; his 
personal intercourse with the ministers of sovereign 
powers; his sense daily strengthened by events, that what- 
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ever good was done in Italy proceeded from his own skill 
and the devotion of his army,—all these circumstances 
conspired to moke him respect himself and contemn the 
government, almost in despite of which he hod conquered 
kingdoms for France. He therefore regarded now with 
little sympathy the aspirations after republican organisa¬ 
tion which he had liimself originally stimulated among the 
northern Italians. He knew, however, that the Director)’ 
had, by absurd and extravagant demands, provoked the 
Pope to break ofl the treaty of Bologna, and to raise his 
anny to the number of 40.000.—that Naples had eveiy 
disposition to back his Holiness with 30,000 soldiers, 
provided any reverse should befall the French in 
Lombardy,—and, finally, that Alvinzi was rapidly preparing 
for another march, with numbers infinitely superior to 
what he cou'd himself extort from the government of 
Paris; * and considering these circumstances, he felt 
himself compelled to seek strength by gratifying his 
Italian friends. Two Republics accordingly were 
organised; the Cispadanc and the Tninspadane-hand¬ 
maids rather than sisters of the great French democracy. 
These events took place during the period of military 
inaction which followed the victories of Areola. The 
new Republics hastened to repay Napoleon’s favour by 
raising troops, and placed at his disposal a force which 
he considered as sufficient to keep the Papal army 
in check during the e.xpctted renewal of Alvinzi > 
efforts. 

Buonaparte at this period practised every art to make 
himself popular with the Italians; nor was it of little 
moment that they in fact regarded him more as their own 
countryman than a Frenchman; that their beautiful 
language was his mother tongue; that he knew their 
manners and their literature, and even in his conquering 
rapacity displayed his esteem for their arts. He was wise 
enough too, on farther familiarity with the state of the 
country, to drop that tone of hostility which he had at first 
adopted towards the priesthood; and to cultivate the most 
influential members of that powerful order by attentions 
which the Directory heard of with wonder, and would have 
heard of, hod be been any other than Napoleon, with 

' BuoQtparte, to replace all hit lottet in the two tatt campaigns. baJ 
reedved ooiy fooo recruitt. 
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scorn and contempt.* Wherever he could have personal 
intercourse with the priesthood, he seems to have con¬ 
siderably softened their spleen. Meanwhile the clergy 
beyond the Apennines, and the nobility of Romagna, were 
combining all their efforts to rouse the population against 
him; and the Pope, pushed, as we have seen, to despair 
by the French Directory, had no reason to complain that 
his secular vassals heard such appeals with indifference. 

Alvinri’s preparations were in the meantime rapidly 
advancing. The enthusiasm of the Austrian gentry was 
effectually stirred by the apprehension of seeing the 
conqueror of Italy under the walls of Vienna, and volun¬ 
teer (orps were formed everywhere and marched upon the 
frontier. The gallant peasantry of the Tyrol had already 
displayed their zeal; nor did the previous reverses of 
Alviiizi prevent them from once more crowding to his 
standard. Napoleon proclaimed that every Tyrolese 
caught in arms should be shot as a brigand. Alvmzi 
rcpluil, that for every murdered peasant he would hang a 
French prisoner of war; Buonaparte rejoined, that the 
first execution of this threat would be instantly followed 
by the gibbeting of Alvinzi’s own nephew, who was in his 
hands. These ferocious threats were laid aside, when 
lime had been given for reflection; and cither general 
prepared to carry on the war according to the old rules, 
which are at least sufficiently severe. 

Alvmzi sent a peasant across the country to find his 
way if possible into the beleaguered city of Mantua, and 
give Wurmser notice that he was once more ready to 
attempt his relief. The veteran was commanded to make 
what diversion he could in favour of the approaching 
army; and if things came to the worst, to fight his way out 
of Mantua, retire on Romagna, and put himself at the head 
of the Papal forces. The spy who carried these tidings 
was intercepted, and dragged into the presence of Napoleon. 
The terrified man confessed that he had swallowed the 

• Hr found among them a wralthv old canon of his own name, who 
was proud to hail the Corsic.on as a true descendant of the Tuscan 
Buonapartes; who entertained him and his whole staff with mtieh 
apfeudour; amused the general with his anxiety that some interest 
should be applied to the Pope, la order to procure the canonisation of 
a certain long defunct worthy of the common lineage, by name Buoo- 
ventara Buonaparte; and dying shortly afterwards, bequeathed hit 
whole fortune to his new-found kinsman. 
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ball of wax in which the despatch was wrapped. His 
stomach was compelled to surrender its contents; and 
Buonaparte prepared to meet his enemy. Leaving 
Seminer to keep up the blockade of Mantua, he hastened 
to resume his central position at Verona, from which he 
could, according to circumstances, march with convenience 
on whatever line the Austrian main body might choose for 
their advance. 

The Imperialists, as if determined to profit by no lesson, 
once more descended from the Tyrol upon two different 
lines of march; Alvmni himself choosing that of the Upper 
Adige; while Provera headed a second army, with orilers 
to follow the Brenta, and then, striking across to the 
Lower .\dige, join the marshal before the walls of .Mantua. 
Could they have combined their forces there, and delivered 
Wurmser, there was hardly a doubt that the French must 
retreat before so vast an anny as would then have faced 
them. But Napoleon was destined once more to dis'.ipate 
all these victorious dreams. He had posteil Jouberl at 
Rivoli, to dispute that important position, should the 
campaign open with an attempt to force it by Alvinzi; 
while Augereau’s division was to watch the march of 
Provera. He remained himself at Verona until he could 
learn with certainty by which of these generals the first 
grand assault was to be made. On the evening of the 13th 
of January, tidings were brought him that Joubert had all 
that day been maintaining his ground with difficulty; and 
he instantly hastened to what now appeared to be the 
proper scene of action for himself. 

Arriving about two in the morning (by another of his 
almost incredible forced marches) on the heights of Rivoli, 
he, the moonlight being clear, could distinguish five separate 
encampments, with innumerable watch-fires, in the valley 
below. His lieutenant, confounded by the display of this 
gigantic force, was in the very act of abandoning the 
position. Napoleon instantly checked this movement; 
and bringing up more battalions, forced the Croats from 
an eminence which they had already seized on the first 
symptoms of the French retreat. Napoleon’s keen eye, 
surveying the position of the five encampments below, 
penetrat^ the secret of Alvinzi; namely, that his artillery 
had not yet arrived, otherwise he would not have occupied 
ground so distant from the object of attack. He concluded 
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that the Austrian did not mean to make his grand assault 
very early in the morning, and resolved to force him to 
anticipate that movement. For this purpose, he took all 
possible pains to conceal his own arrival; and prolonged, 
by a series of petty manauvres, the enemy’s belief that he 
had to do with a mere outpost of the French. Alvinzi 
swallowed the deceit; and, instead of advancing on some 
great and well-arranged system, suffered his several 
columns to endeavour to force the heights by insulated 
movements, which the real strength of Napoleon easily 
enabled him to baffle. It is true that at one moment the 
bravery of the Germans had nearly overthrown the French 
on a point of pre-eminent importance; but Napoleon him¬ 
self galloping to the spot, roused by his voice and action 
the division of Massena, who, having marched all night, 
had lain down to rest in the extreme of weariness, and 
seconded by them and their gallant general,* swept every¬ 
thing before him. The French artillery was in position: 
the Austrian (according to Napoleon’s shrewd guess) had 
not yet come up, and this circumstance decided the 
fortune of the day. The cannonade from the heights, 
backed by successive charges of horse and foot, rendered 
every attempt to storm the summit abortive; and the main 
body of the Imperialists was already in confusion, and, 
indeed, in flight, before one of their divisions, which had 
been sent round to outflank Buonaparte, and take higher 
ground in his rear, was able to execute its errand. When, 
accordingly, this division (that of Lusignan) at length 
achieved its destined object—it did so, not to complete 
tlie misery of a routed, but to swell the prey of a victorious 
enemy. Instead of cutting off the retreat of Joubert, 
Lusignan found himself insulated from Alvinzi, and forced 
to lay down his arms to Buonaparte. “ Here was a good 
plan,” said Napoleon, " but these Austrians arc not apt to 
calculate the value of minutes.” Had Lusignan gained 
the rear of the French an hour earlier, while the contest 
was still hot in front of the heights of Rivoli, he might 
have made the 14th of January one of the darkest, instead 
of one of the brightest days, in the military chronicles of 
Napoleon. 

He, who in the course of this trying day had three 
horses shot under him, hardly waited to see Lusignan 

^ Hoace, in the sequel, Mats«na*s title, ** Duke of Rivoli.** 
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surrender, and to entrust his friends, Massena, Murat, and 
Joubert, with the task of pursuing the flying columns of 
Aivinzi. He had heard during the battle, tliat Provera 
had forced hu way to the Lago di Guards, and was already, 
by means of boats, in communication with Mantua. Tlte 
force of Augereau having proved insutheient to oppose the 
march of the Imperialists' second column, it was high time 
that Napoleon himself should hurry with reinforcements 
to the I-ower Adige, and prevent VVurmser from either 
housing Provera, or joining him in the open field, and so 
effecting the escape of his own still fonnidable garrison 
whether to the T\to1 or the Romagna. 

Having marched all night and all next day, Najioleon 
reached the vicinity of Mantua late on the 15111. He 
found the enemy strongly |X)Sted, and Serrurier’s situation 
highly critical. A regiment of Proveru’s hussars had but 
a few hours before nearly established lliemselvcs in the 
suburb of St. George. This Austrian corps hud been 
clothed in white cloaks, resembling tliose of a well-known 
French regiment; and advancing towards the gate, would 
certainly have been admitted as friends—but for the 
sagacity of one sergeant, who could not help fancying that 
the white cloaks had too much of the gloss of novelty 
about them, to have stood the tear and wear of three 
Buonapartean campaigns. This danger had been avoided, 
but the utmost vigilance was necessary. The French 
general himself passed the night in walking about the 
outposts, so great was his anxiety. 

At one of these he found a grenadier asleep by the root 
of a tree; and taking his gun, without wakening him, per¬ 
formed a sentinel’s duty in his place for about half an 
hour; when the man, starting from his slumbers, perceived 
with terror and despair the countenance and occupation 
of his general. He fell on his knees before him. " My 
friend,” said Napoleon, “ here is your musket. You had 
fought hard, and marched long, and your sleep is excus¬ 
able; but a moment’s inattention might at present ruin 
the army. I happened to be awake, and have held your 
post for you. You will be more careful another time.” 

It is needless to say how the devotion of his men was 
nourished by such anecdotes as these flying ever and anon 
from column to column. Next morning there ensued a 
hot skirmish, recorded as the battle of St. George. Provera 
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was compelled to retreat, and Wurmser, who had sallied 
out and seized the causeway and citadel of La Favorita, 
was fain to retreat within its old walls, in consequence of 
a desperate assault headed by Napoleon in person. 

Provera now found himself entirely cut off from Alvinzi, 
and surrounded with the French. He and 5000 men laid 
down their arms on the i6th of January. Various bodies 
of the Austrian force, scattered over the country between 
the Adige and the lircnta, followed the example;* and the 
brave Wurmser, whose provisions were by this time ex¬ 
hausted, found himself at length under the necessity of 
sending an offer of capitulation. 

General Serruricr, as commander of the blockade, re¬ 
ceived Klenau, the bearer of Wurm.scr’s message, and 
heard him state, with the pardonable artifice usual on such 
occasions, that his master was still in a condition to hold 
out considerably longer, unless honourable terms were 
granted. Napoleon had hitherto been seated in a corner 
of the tent wrapped in his cloak; he now advanced to the 
Austrian, who had no suspicion in whose presence he had 
been speaking, and taking his pen, wrote down the con¬ 
ditions which he was willing to grant. “ These,” said he, 
“ are the terms to which your general’s bravery entitles him! 
He may have them to-day; a week, a month hence, he 
shall have no worse. Meantime, tell him that General 
Buonaparte is about to set out for Rome ” The envoy 
now recognised Napoleon; and on reading the paper 
perceived that the proposed terms were more liberal than 
he had dared to hope for. The capitulation was forthwith 
signed. 

On the and of February, Wurmser and his garrison 
marched out of Mantua; but when the aged chief was to 
surrender his sword, he found only Serrurier ready to 
receive it. Napoleon’s generosity, in avoiding being 
present personally to witness the humiliation of this dis¬ 
tinguished veteran, forms one of the most pleasing traits 
in his story. The Directory had urged him to far different 
conduct. He treated their suggestions with scorn: “ I 
have granted the Austrian,” he wrote to them, " such terms 
as were, in my judgment, due to a brave and honourable 
enemy, and to the dignity of the French Republic.” 

' Such was the prevailinf tenor, that one body o( 6000 under RenS 
surreodered to a French officer who had hardly 500 men with him. 
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The loss of the Austrians at Mantua amounted, first 
and last, to not less than *7,000 men. Hesides in¬ 
numerable military stores, upwards of 500 brass cannon 
fell into the hands of the conqueror; and .\ugereau 
was sent to Paris, to present the Directory witli sixty 
stands of colours. He was received with tumults of 
exultation, such as might have been expected, on an 
occasion so glorious, from a people less vivacious than 
the French. 

The surrender of Provera and Wurmser, following the 
total rout of Alvinzi, placed Lombardy wholly in the hands 
of Napoleon; and he now found leisure to avenge himself 
on the Pope for those hostile demonstrations which, as 
yet, he had been contented to hold in check. The terror 
with which the priestly court of the Vatican received the 
tidings of the utter destruction of the Austrian army, and 
of the irresistible conqueror's march southwards, did not 
prevent the Papal troops from making some efforts to 
defend the territories of the Holy See. General Victor, 
with 4000 French and as many Lomhards, advanced upon 
the route of Imola. A Papal force, in numbers al^ut 
equal, lay encamped on the river Senio in front of that 
town. Monks with crucifixes in their hands, ran through 
the lines, exciting them to fight bravely for their country 
and their F'aith. The French general, by a rapid move¬ 
ment, threw his horse across the stream a league or tw'o 
higher up, and then charged with his infantry through the 
Senio in their front. The resistance was brief. The Pope's 
army, composed mostly of new recruits, retreated in con¬ 
fusion. Faenza was carried by the bayonet. Colli and 
3000 more laid down their arms; and the strong town ol 
Ancona was occupied.' On the loth of February the 
French entered Loretto, and rifled that celebrated seat of 
superstition of whatever treasures it still retained; the 
most valuable articles had already been packed up and 

' The pnests bad an image ol the Virgin Mary at this piace, which 
they exhibited to the people in the act ol shedding tears, the more to 
stimulate them against the impious Republicans On entering the 
piace, the French were amused with discovering the machinery by 
which this trick bad been perlormed, the Madonna's tears were a 
string ol glass beads, flowing by clockwork within a shrine which the 
worshippers were too respcctiul to approach very nearly Little or¬ 
molu lountains, which stream on the tame principle, are now common 
ornaments lor the chimney-piece in Paris. 
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MDt to Rome for safety.*—Victor then turned westwards 
from Ancona, with the design to unite with another French 
column which had advanced into the papal dominion by 
Perugia. 

The panic which the French advance had by this time 
spread was such, that the Pope had no hope but in sub¬ 
mission. The peasants lately transformed into soldiers 
abandoned everywhere their arms, and fled in straggling 
groups to their native villages. The alarm in Rome itself 
recalled the days of Alaric. 

The conduct of Buonaparte at this critical moment was 
worthy of that good sense which formed the original 
foundation of his successes, and of which the madness of 
pampered ambition could alone deprive him afterwards. 
He well knew that, of all the inhabitants of the Roman 
territories, the class who contemplated his approach with 
the deepest terror were the unfortunate French priests, 
whom the Revolution bad made exiles from their native 
soil. One of these unhappy gentlemen came forth in his 
despair, and surrendering himself at the French head¬ 
quarters, said he knew his fate was sealed, and that they 
might as well lead him at once to the gallows. Buonaparte 
dismissed this person with courtesy, and issued a proclama¬ 
tion that none of the class should be molested; on the 
contrary, allotting to each of them the means of existence 
in monasteries, wherever his arms were or should be 
predominant. 

This conduct, taken together with other circumstances 
of recent occurrence, was well calculated to nourish in the 
breast of the Pope the hope that the victorious general of 
France had, by this time, discarded the ferocious hostility 
of the revolutionary government against the church of 
which he was head. He hastened, however, to open a 
negotiation, and Napoleon received his envoy not merely 
with civility, but with professions of the profoundest 
personal reverence for the holy father. The Treaty of 
Tollentino (Feb. is, 1797) followed. By this the Pope 

‘ Tbs Santa Casa, or My Mai of Loretlo, is a little brick building, 
round which a magnificent chutxdi has been reared, and which the 
Romish calendar states to have been the original dwelling-house of the 
Virgin Mary in Nasaretb, transported through the an to Italy by 
miracle. This was for ages the chief resort of Romish pilgrims, and 
the riches of the place were owe enormous. 
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conceded formally (for the first time), his ancient territory 
of Avignon. He resigned the lotions of Ferrara, Bologna, 
and Romagna, and the port of Anconaj agre^ to pay 
about a million and a half sterling, and to execute to the 
utmost the provisions of Bologna with respect to works of 
art. On these terms Pius was to remain nominal master 
of some shreds of the patrimony of St. Peter. 

The French Directory heard with indignation that any 
semblance of sovereignty was still left to an enemy whose 
weakness had been made so manifest. But Buonaparte had 
now learned to act for himself. He knew that any formal 
dethronement of the Pope would invest his cause with 
tenfold strength wherever the Romish religion prevailed; 
that a new spirit of aversion would arise against France; 
and that Naples would infallibly profit by the first disturb¬ 
ances in the north of Italy, to declare war, and march her 
large army from the south. He believed also—and he ere 
long knew—that even yet Austria would make other efforts 
to recover Lombardy; and was satisfied, on the whole, that 
he should best secure his ultimate purposes by suffering 
the Vatican to prolong, for some time further, the shadow 
of that sovereignty which had in former ages trampled on 
kings and emperors. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Nriitnlity o( Vrnlc*—Th(! Archduke Charles—Battle of Tagliamento 
—Ri'treat of the Archduke—Treaty of Leoben—War w.th Venice 
—Venice conquered 

Napoleon was now master of all northern Italy, with the 
exception of the territories of Venice, which antique 
government, though no longer qualified to keep equal rank 
with the first princes of Europe, was still proud and 
haughty, and not likely to omit any favourable opportunity 
of aiding Austria in the great and common object of 
ridding Italy of the French. Buonaparte heard without 
suqinse that I he Doge had been raising new levies, and that 
the M'oate eonld command an army of 50,000, composed 
rhiefly of fierce and semi-barbarous .Sclavoiiian mercenaries, 
lie demanded what the.se demonstrations meant, and was 
answered that Venice had no desire but to maintain a 
perfect neutrality. Meantime there was not wanting a 
strong party, throughout the Venetian territories of the 
mainland, who were anxious to emulate the revolutionary 
movements of the great cities of Lombardy, and to 
emancipate themselves from the yoke of the Venetian 
oligarchy, as their neighbours had done by that of the 
Austrian crown. Insurrections occurred at Bergamo, 
Brescia, and elsewhere; and Buonaparte, though little 
disposed to give the inhabitants of these places the boon 
they were in quest of, saw and profited by the opportunity 
of dividing, by their means, the resources, and shaking the 
confidence, of the senate. After some negotiation, he 
told the Venetian envoy that he granted the prayer of his 
masters. " Be neuter," said he, “ but see that your 
neutr.dity be indeed sincere and perfect. If any insurrec¬ 
tion occur in my rear, to cut oil my communications in the 
event of my marching on Germany—if any movement 
whatever betray the disposition of your senate to aid the 
enemies of France, be sure that vengeance will follow— 
from that hour the independence of Venice has ceased to 
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More than a month had now elapsed since Alvinzi's de¬ 
feat at Rivoli; in nine days the war with the Pope had 
reached its close; and, having left some garrisons in the 
towns on the Adige, to watch the neutr^ity of Venice, 
Napoleon hastened to carry the war into the hereditary 
dominions of the Emperor. Twenty thousand fresh troops 
had recently joined his victorious standard from France; 
and, at the head of perhaps a larger force than he had ever 
before mustered, he proceeded to the frontier of the Frioul, 
where, according to his information, the mam army of 
Austria, recruit^ once more to its original strength, was 
preparing to open a sixth campaign —under the orders, not 
of Alvin/.i, but of a general young like himself, and hitherto 
eminently successful—the same who had already by his 
combinations baffled two such masters in the art of war as 
Jourdan and .Moreau—the Archduke Charles; a prince on 
whose high talents the last hopes of the empire seemed to 
repose. 

To give the details of the sixth campaign, which now 
commenced, would be to repeat the story which has been 
already five times told. The Archduke, fettered by the 
Auhe Council of Vienna, saw himself compelled to execute 
a plan which he h.ad discrimination enough to condemn. 
1 he Austrian army once more cotiimenccd operations on a 
double basis—one great dnision on the Tyrolese frontier, 
and a greater under the Archduke himself on the Friulese; 
and Napoleon—who had, even when acting on the defensive, 
been able, by the vivacity of his movements, to assume the 
superiority on whatever point he chose to select- was not 
likely to strike his blows with less skill and vigour, now 
that his numbers, and the acquiesience of Italy behind him, 
permitted him to assume the offensive. 

lluonaparte found the Archduke posted liehind the 
river Tagliamento, in front of the rugged Carmthian 
mountains, which guard the passage in that quarter from 
Italy to Germany. Detaching Massena to the I’lave, where 
the Austrian division of Lusignan were m observation, he 
himself determined to charge the .-Vrchdiike in front. 
Massena was successful in driving Lusignan before him as 
far as Belluno, (where a rear guard of 500 surrendered,) and 
thus turned the Austrian flank. Buonajiarte then attempted 
and effected the passage of the Tagliamento. After a 
great and formal display of his forces, which was met by 
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timilar demonstrations on the Austrian side of the river, 
he suddenly broke up his line and retreated. The Arch¬ 
duke, knowing tliat the French had been marching all the 
night before, concluded that the general wbhed to defer the 
battle till another day; and in like manner withdrew to his 
camp. About two hours after Napoleon rushed with his 
whole army, who had merely lain down in ranks, upon the 
margin of the Tagliamento, no longer adequately guarded 
—and had forded the stream ere the Austrian line of battle 
could be formed. In the action which followed (March i j) 
the troops of the Archduke displayed much gallantry, but 
every effort to dislodge Napoleon failed; at length retreat 
was judged necessary. The French followed hard behind. 
Tliey stormed Gradisca, where they made 5000 prisoners; 
and—the Archduke pursuing his retreat—occupied in the 
course of a few days Trieste, Fiume, and every stronghold 
in Carinthia. In the course of a campaign of twenty days, 
the Austrians fought Buonaparte ten times, but the over¬ 
throw on the Tagliamento was never recovered; and the 
Archduke, after defending Styria inch by inch as he had 
Carinthia, at length adopted the resolution of reaching 
Vienna by forced marclies, there to gather round him what¬ 
ever force the loyalty of his nation could muster, and make 
a last stand beneath the walls of the capital. 

This plan, at first sight the mere dictate of despair, was 
in truth that of a wise and prudent general. The Arch¬ 
duke had received intelligence from two quarters of events 
highly unfavourable to the French. General Laudon, the 
Austrian commander on the Tyrol frontier, had descended 
thence with forces sufficient to overwhelm Buonaparte’s 
lieutenants on the upper Adige, and was already in pos¬ 
session of the whole Tyrol, and of several of the Lom^rd 
towns. Meanwhile the Venetian Senate, on hearing of 
these Austrian successes, had plucked up courage to throw 
aside their flimsy neutrality, and not only declared war 
against France, but encouraged their partisans in Verona 
to open the contest with an inhuman massacre of the 
French wounded in the hospitals of that city. The vindictive 
Italians, wherever the French party was inferior in numbers, 
resorted to similar atrocities. The few troops left in 
Lombardy by Napoleon were obliged to shut themselves up 
in garrisons, which the insurgent inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring districts invested. The Venetian army passed the 
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frontier; and, in effect, Buonaparte’s means of deriving 
supplies of any kind from hb rear were for the time wholly 
cut off. It was not wonderful that the Archduke should, 
under such circumstances, anticipate great advantage from 
enticing the French army into the heart of Austria; where, 
divided by many wide provinces and mighty mountains and 
rivers from France, and with Italy once more in arms behind 
them, they should have to abide the encounter of an imperial 
army, animated by all the best motives that can lend vigour 
to the arm of man; fighting for their own hearths under the 
eyes of their own sovereign; seconded everywhere by the 
loyalty of the peasants; and well convinced that, if they 
could compel their enemy to a retreat, hb total ruin must 
be the consequence. 

The terror of the Aulic Council stepped in to prevent the 
Archduke from reaping either the credit or the disgrace of 
this movement. Vienna was panic-struck on hearing that 
Buonaparte had stormed the passes of the Julian Alps; the 
imperial family sent their treasure into Hungary; the 
middle ranks, whose interest is always peace, became 
clamorous for some termination to a war, which during six 
years had been so unfortunate; and the Archduke was 
ordered to avail himself of the first pretence which circum¬ 
stances mi^ht afford for the opening of a negotiation. 

That prince had already, acting on his own judgment 
and feelings, dismissed such an occasion with civility and 
with coldness. Napoleon had addressed a letter to his 
Imperial Highness from Clagenfurt, in which he called 
on him, as a brother soldier, to consider the certain mberies 
and the doubtful successes of war, and put an end to the 
campaign by a fair and equitable treaty. The Archduke 
replied, that he regarded with the highest esteem the 
personal character of hb correspondent, but that the 
Austrian government had committed to hb trust the 
guidance of a particular army, not the diplomatic business 
of the empire. The prince, on receiving these new instruc¬ 
tions from Vienna, perceived, however reluctantly, that the 
line of hb duty was altered; and the result was a series of 
negotiations—which ended in the provbionai treaty of 
Leoben, signed April i8, 1797. 

It was here, at Leoben, that Buonaparte’s schoolfellow, 
De Bourienne, who had been summoned to act as secretary 
to the general, reached headquarters. He found hb old 
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comrade (whom he had not met with since the days of his 
envying small houses and cabriolets in Paris) in the midst 
of a splendid staff. " So thou art come at last,” aied 
Napoleon, in the ancient tone of familiarity; but De 
Bourienne knew the world, and greeted the general of the 
army of Italy with profound and distant respect. When 
the company were gone, Buonaparte signified that he 
understood and approved this change of demeanour. 

But to resume—no sooner was the negotiation in a fair 
train, than Napoleon, abandoning for the moment the 
details of its management to inferior diplomatists, hastened 
to retrace his steps, and pour the full storm of his wrath 
on the Venetians. The Doge and the Senate, whose only 
hopes had rested on the successes of Austria on the Adige, 
heard with utter despair that the Archduke had shared 
the fate of Beaulieu, of Wurmser, and of Alvinzi, and that 
the preliminaries of peace were actually signed. The 
rapidity of Buonaparte’s return gave tliem no breathing¬ 
time. They hastcncrl to send offers of submission, and 
their messengers were received with anger and contempt. 
“ French blood has been treacherously shed,” said 
Napoleon; “ if you could offer me the treasures of Peru, if 
you could cover your whole dominion with gold—the 
atonement would be insufficient—the lion of St. Mark * must 
lick the dust.” These tidings came like a sentence of 
death upon the devoted Senate. Their deliberations were 
unceasing; their schemes innumerable; their hearts divided 
and unnerved. Those secret chambers, from which that 
haughty oligarchy had for so many ages excluded every 
eye and every voice but their own, were invaded with im¬ 
punity by strange-faced men, who boldly criticised their 
measures, and heaped new terrors on their heads, by 
announcing that the mass of the people had ceased to 
con.sidcr the endurance of their sway as synonymous with 
the prosperity of Venice. Popular tumults filled the streets 
and canals; universal confusion prevailed. The com¬ 
manders of their troops and fleets received contradictory 
orders, and the city which 

"-had held the gorgeous East in lee," 

seemed ready to yield everything to a ruthless and implac¬ 
able enemy, without even striking a blow in defence. 

* The armorial b^anng of Venice. 
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Buonaparte appeared, while the confusion was at its 
height, on the opposite coast of the Lagoon. Some of his 
troops were already in the heart of the city, when (31st 
May) a hasty message reached him, announcing tlrat the 
Senate submitted wholly. He exacted severe revenge. 
The leaders who had aided tne Lombard insurgents were 
delivered to him. The oligarchy ceased to rule, and a demo- 
cratica! govenunent was formed, provisionally, on the model 
of France. Venice consented to surrender to the victor 
large territories on the mainland of Italy; five ships of 
war; 3,000,000 francs in gold, and as many more in naval 
stores; twenty of the best pictures, and 500 manuscripts. 
Lastly, the troops of the conqueror were to occupy the 
capital until tranquillity was established. It will be seen 
in what that tranquillity was destined to consist. 

Such was the humiliation of this once proud and 
energetic, but now worn-out and enfeebled, oligarchy: so 
incapable was that hoary polity of contending with the 
youthful vigour of Napoleon. 
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PlehegTu—The Directory appeal to Buonaparte—The i8th Fructldor— 
The Court o( Montebello—Josephine—The Treaty of Campo- 
Fonnlo— Buonaparte leaves Italy. 

In their last agony the Venetian Senate made a vain eflort 
to secure the personal protection of the general, by offering 
him a purse of seven millions of francs. He rejected this 
with scorn. He had already treated in the same style a 
bribe of four millions, tendered on the part of the Duke of 
Modena. The friend employed to conduct the business 
reminded him of the proverbial ingratitude of all ppular 
governments, and of the little attention which the Directory 
bad hitherto paid to his personal interests. “That is all 
tnie enough,” said Napoleon, “ but for four millions I will 
not place myself in the power of this duke.” Austria 
herself, it is said, did not hesitate to tamper in the same 
manner, though far more magnificently, as became her 
resources, with his republican virtue. He was offered, if 
the story be true, an independent German principality for 
himself and liis heirs. " I thank the emperor,” he answered, 
“ but if greatness is to be mine, it shall come from 
Kmnce.” 

The Venetian Senate were guilty, in their mortal struggle, 
of another and a more inexcusable piece of meanness. They 
seized the person of Count D'Entraigues, a French emigrant, 
who had been living in their city as agent for the exiled 
house of Bourbon; and surrendered him and all his papers 
to the victorious general. Buonaparte discovered among 
these documents ample evidence that Pichegru, the French 
general on the Rhine, and universally honoured as the 
conqueror of Holland, had some time before this hearkened 
to the proposals of the Bourbon princes, and, among other 
efforts in favour of the royal cause, not hesitated even to 
misconduct his military movements with a view to the 
downfall of the government which had entrusted him with 
his command. 

This was a secret, the importance of winch Napoleon 
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could well appreciate; ‘ and he forthwith communicated 
it to the Directory at Paris. 

The events of the last twelve months in France had 
made Pichegru a person of still higher importance than 
when he commenced his intrigues with the Bourbons as 
general on the Rhine. Some obscure doubts of his fidelity, 
or the usual policy of the Directory, which rendered than 
averse (wherever they could help it) to continue any one 
general very long at the head of one army, had induced 
them to displace Pichegru, and appoint ifoche, a tried 
republican, m his room. Pichegru, on returning to 
France, became a member of the Council of Five Hundred, 
and (the royalist party having at this season recovered all 
but a preponderance) was, on the meeting of the chambers, 
called to the chair of that in which he had his place. 

The Five Directors had in truth done everything to 
undermine their own authority. They were known to be 
divided in opinion among themselves; three only of their 
number adhered heartily to the existing constitution; one 
was a royalist: another was a democrat of the Robespierre 
school. One of these new and uncourtly men excited 
laughter by affecting a princely state and splendour of 
demeanour and equipage. Another disgusted one set of 
minds, and annoyed all the rest, by procuring a law for the 
observation of the tenth day as the day of repose, and 
declaring it a crime to shut up shops on the Sabbath. A 
ridiculous ritual of an avowedly heathen worship followed, 
and was received with partial horror, universal contempt. 
A tyrannical law about the equalisation of weights and 
measures spread confusion through all mercantile transac¬ 
tions, and was especially unpopular in the provinces. A 
contemptible riot, set on foot by one who called himself 
Gracchus Barboeuf, for the purpose of bringing back the 
reign of terrorism, was indeed suppressed; but the mere 
occurrence of such an attempt recalled too vividly the days 
of Robespierre, and by so doing tended to strengthen the 
cause of the royalists in public opinion. The truth is, that 
a vast number of the emigrants had found their way back 
again to Paris after the downfall of Robespierre, and that 
the old sway of eluant manners and enlightened saloons 

■ Uoreau knew it tome mootbs •ooner, sad uld io afUr Ntpoleoo 
bad communicated it to the Directocy. Tbit U a auaptciaus cireum- 
ataoce when considered along with the sequel <A Moreau's hlstorf. 
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was once more re-estabiishing itself where it had so long 
been supreme. The royalist club of Clichy corresponded 
with the exiled princes, and with the imperial government, 
and was gaining such influence as to fill Buonaparte himself 
with alarm. Everything indicated that the Directory (the 
five tnajeslies of the Luxembourg, as they were called in 
derision) held their thrones by a very uncertain tenure; 
and those gentlemen, nothing being left them but a choice 
among evils, were fain to throw themselves on the protec¬ 
tion of the armies which they dreaded, and of Hoche and 
Buonaparte—which last name in particular had long filled 
them with jealousy proportioned to its splendour and 
popularity. 

Napoleon’s recent conduct, in more important points 
than one, had excited powerfully the resentment of the 
Directory, which now appealed to him for aid. He had 
taken upon himself the whole responsibility of the pre¬ 
liminary treaty of Leoben, although the French govern¬ 
ment had sent General Clarke into Italy for the express 
purpose of controlling him, and acting as his equal at least 
in the negotiation. A clause m that treaty, by which 
Mantua, the strongest fortress m Italy, was to be sur¬ 
rendered back to Austria, had been judged necessary at 
the time by the general, in order to obtain from the 
emperor the boundary of the Rhine and the cession of 
Belgium. But the Directory thought the conqueror under¬ 
rated the advantages of his own position and theirs in 
consenting to it, and but for Carnot would never have 
ratified it* At the other side of the Italian Peninsula, 
again, the victorious general, immediately after the fall of 
Venice, had to superintend the revolution of Genoa; in 
which great city also the democratic party availed them¬ 
selves of the temper and events of the time, to emancipate 
themselves from their hereditary oligarchy. They would 
fain have excluded the nobility from all share in the re¬ 
modelled government; and Napoleon rebuked and dis¬ 
countenanced this attempt in terms little likely to be heard 
with approbation by the “ Stres of the Luxembourg.” He 
told the Genoese, that to exclude the nobles was in itself 
as unjust as unwise, and that they ought to be grateful for 

' Mantua, as will apprar hereafter, was saved to France under 
Napoleon's final treaty with Austria; but the events which rendered 
this possible were as yet unknown and unexpected. 
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the means of re-organising their constitution, without 
passing Itke France through the terrible ordeal of a revolu¬ 
tion. The rulers of France might be excused for asking 
at this moment—Does the lecturer of the Ligunan 
Republic mean to be our Washington, our Monk, or our 
Cromwell? 

He, however, received with alacrity the call of the 
trembling Directory. He harangued his soldiery, and made 
himself secure of their readiness to act as he might choose 
for them. He not only offered large pecuniary supplie.s, 
and sent his lieutenant Augereau to Pans to command the 
National Guard for the government, should they find it 
necessary to appeal immediately to force, but announced 
that he was himself prepared to “pass the Rubicon,” (an 
ominous phrase) and march to their assistance, with 15.000 
of his best troops. 

The Directory, meanwhile, had in their extremity 
ventured to disregard the law against drawing regul.ir 
troops within a certain distance of the capital, and 
summoned Hoche to bring a corps of his Rhenish army 
fur their instant protection. 

It was by this means that the new revolution, as it may 
be called, of the i8th Fructidor was effected. On that 
day, (.Sept. 4, 1797,) the majority of the Directory, march¬ 
ing their army into Paris, dethroned their two opposition 
colleagues. Pichegru and the other royalists of note m the 
assemblies, to the number of more than 150, were arrested 
and sent into exile. The government, for the moment, 
recovered the semblance of security; and Buonaparte 
heard, with little satisfaction, tlrnt they had been able 
to accomplish their immediate object without the inter¬ 
vention of his personal appearance on the scene. He 
remonstrated, moreover, against the manner m wliich 
they had followed up their success. According to him, 
they ought to have executed Pichegru and a few ring¬ 
leaders, and set an example of moderation, by sparing all 
those whose royalism admitted of any doubt, or, if it was 
manifest, was of secondary importance. It would have 
been hard for the Directory at this time to have pleased 
Buonaparte, or for Buonaparte to have entirely satisfied 
them; but neither party made the effort. 

The fall of Venice, however, gave Napoleon the means, 
which he was not disposed to neglect, of bringing his 
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treaty with Austria to a more satisfactory conclusion than 
had been indicated in the preliminaries of Leoben. 

After settling the aflfain of Venice, and establishing the 
new Ligurian Republic, the general took up his residence 
at the noble castle of Montebello, near Milan. Here his 
wile, who, though they had been married in March, 1796, 
was still a bride, and with whom, during the intervening 
eventful month.s, he had kept up a correspondence full of 
the fervour, if not of the delicacy of love,* had at length 
rejoined him. Josephine’s manners were worthy, by 
universal admission, of the highest rank; and the elegance 
with which she did the honours of the castle, filled the 
ministers and princes, who were continually to be seen in 
its precincts, with admiration. While Napoleon conducted 
his negotiations with as much firmness and decision as had 
marked him in the field, it was her care that nature and art 
should lend all their graces to what the Italians soon learnt 
to call the Court of Montebello. Whatever talent Milan 
contained, was pressed into her service. Music and dance, 
and festival upon festival, seemed to occupy every hour. 
The beautiful lakes of Lombardy were covered with gay 
flotillas; and the voluptuous retreats around their shores 
received in succession new life and splendour from the 
presence of Napoleon, Josephine, and the brilliant circle 
amidst whom they were rehearsing the imperial parts that 
destiny had in reserve for them. Montebello was the 
centre from which Buonaparte, during the greater part of 
this autumn, negotiated with the emperor, controlled all 
Italy, and overawed the Luxembourg. 

The final settlement with the emperor’s commissioners 
would have taken place shortly after the fall of Venice, but 
for the succKsful intrigues of the royalist Clichyens, the 
universal belief that the government of France approached 
some new crisis, and the Austrians’ hope that from such an 
event their negotiation might derive considerable advan¬ 
tages. Buonaparte well knew the secret motive which in¬ 
duced Cobentzel, the emperor’s chief envoy, to protract and 

* It would be painful to show, as might easily be done, from this 
correspondence, the original want of delicacy in Napoleon’s mind. 
Many of his letters are such as no English gentleman would address to 
a mutress. In others, the language is worthy of a hero’s passion. 

" Wurmser,” says he, " shall pay dearly for the tears he causes you 
to shed.” 
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multiply discussions of whidi be by this time was weary. 
One day, in this ambassador’s own chamber, Ki^leon 
suddenly changed his demeanour; “ you refuse to accept 
our ultimatum,” said he, taking in his hands a beautiful 
vase of porcelain, which stood on the mantelpiece near 
him. The Austrian bowed. “ It is well,” said Napoleon, 
“ but mark me—within two months I will shatter Austria 
like this potsherd.” So saying, he dashed the vase on the 
ground in a thousand pieces, and moved towards the door. 
Cobentzel followed him, and made submissions which 
induced him once more to resume his negotiations. 

The result was the treaty of Campo-Formio, so-called 
from the village at which it was signcxl, on the 3d of 
October, 1797. By this act the emperor yielded to 
France, Flanders and the boundary of the Rhine, 
including the great fortress of Mentz. The various new 
republics of Lombardy were united and recogni.sed under 
the general name of the Cisalpine Republic. To indemnify 
Austria for the loss of those territories, the fall of Venice 
afforded new means—of which Napoleon did not hesitate 
to propose, nor Austria to accept the use. The French 
general had indeed conquered Venice, but he had entered 
mto a treaty subsequently, and recognised a wholly new 
government in place of the oligarchy. The emperor, on 
the other hand, well knew that the Doge and Senate had 
incurred ruin by rising to his own aid. Such considera¬ 
tions weighed little on either side. France and Austria 
agreed to effect a division of the whole territories of the 
ancient republic. Venice herself, and her Italian provinces, 
were handed over to the emperor in lieu of his lost 
Lombardy; and the French assumed the sovereignty of 
the Ionian islands and Dalmatia. This unprincipled 
proceeding excited universal dbgust throughout Europe. It 
showed the sincerity of Buonaparte’s love for the cause of 
freedom; and it satisfied all the world of the excellent title 
of the imperial court to complain of the selfishness and 
rapacity of the French democracy. 

The emperor set his seal at Gimpo-Formio to another 
of Buonaparte’s acts of dictatorship, which, though in one 
point of view even more unjustifiable than this, was not 
regarded by the world with feelings of the same order. 
The lulian territory of the Valteline had for ages been 
subject to the Grison League. The inhabitants, roused by 
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the prevailing spirit all around them, demanded Napoleon’s 
intercession with their Swiss masters, to procure their 
admission to all the political privileges of the other cantons. 
They refused; and Napoleon, in the plenitude of his 
authority, immediately supported the Valteline in throwing 
off the Orison yoke, and asserting its utter independence. 
This territory was now annexed to the Cisalpine Republic. 
A government, with which France was on terms of alliance 
and amity, was thus robbed of its richest possession; but 
the Valteline belonged by natural position, religion, and 
language, to Italy, and its annexation to the new Italian 
republic was regarded as in itself just and proper, however 
questionable Buonaparte's title to effect that event. He 
himself said at the time, “ It is contrary to the rights of 
man that any one people should be subject to another; ” 
a canon on which his after history formed a lucid com¬ 
mentary. 

In concluding, and in celebrating the conclusion of his 
treaty, Napoleon’s proud and fiery temperament twice 
shone out. Cobentzel had set down as the first article 
“ The Emperor recognises the French Republic.” “ Efface 
that,” said Napoleon, sternly, “ it is as clear as that the sun 
is in heaven. Woe to them that cannot distinguish the 
light of eitherl ” At the Tk Deum after the proclamation 
of the peace, the imperial envoy would have taken the 
jilace prepared for Buonaparte, which was the most eminent 
in the church. The haughty soldier seized his arm and 
drew him back. “ Had your master himself been here,” 
said he, ” I should not have forgotten that in my person 
the dignity of France is represented." 

Various minor arrangements remained to be considered; 
and a congress of all the German powers being summoned 
to meet for that purpose at Rastadt, Napoleon received 
the orders of the Directory to appear there, and perfect his 
work in the character of ambassador of F'rance. He took 
an affecting leave of his soldiery, published a temperate 
and manly address to the Cisalpine Republic, and 
proceeded, by way of Switzerland, (where, in spite of the 
affair of the Valteline, he was received with enthusiasm,) 
to the execution of his duty. He carried with him the 
unbounded love and devotion of one of the finest armies 
that ever the world had seen; and the attachment, hardly 
less energetic, of all those classes of society throughout 
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Italy, who flattered themselves with the hope that Uie 
Cisalpine Republic, the creature of his hands, would in 
time prepare the way (or, and ultimately merge in a 
republican constitution common to tl»e whole Italian 
people. With what hopes or (cars as to his future fortunes 
he abandoned the scene and the companions of his glory, 
the reader must form his own opinion. 
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Nipoleao it Rastadt—He amves In Parla—His reception by the 
Directory—Hii Conduct and Manners—He is appointed to 
command the Army for the Invasion of England—He recommendi 
an Eipedltion to Egypt—Reaches Toulon—Embarlts. 

Napoleon was received by the ministers assembled at 
Rastadt with the respect due to tlie extraordinary talents 
which he had already displayed in negotiation as well as in 
war. But he stayed among them only two or three days, 
for he perceived that the multiplicity of minor arrange¬ 
ments to be discussed and settled, must, if he seriously 
entered upon them, involve the necessity of a long-pro¬ 
tracted residence at Rastadt; and he had many reasons 
for desiring to be quickly in Paris. His personal relations 
with the Directory were of a very doubtful kind, and he 
earnestly wished to study with his own eyes the position 
in which the government stood towards the various orders 
of .society in the all-influential cajiital. He abandoned the 
conduct of the diplomatic business to his colleagues, and 
reached Paris at the beginning of December. Nor was he 
without a feasible pretext for this rapidity. On the snd of 
October, the Directory had announced to the French people 
their purpose to carry the war with the English into 
England itself; the immediate organisation of a great 
invading army; and their design to place it under the 
command of “ Gtizen General Buonaparte.” 

During his brief stay at Rastadt the dictator of Campo- 
Formio once more broke out. The Swedish envoy was 
Count Fersen, the same nobleman who had distinguished 
himself in Paris, during the early period of the Revolution, 
by his devotion to King Louis and Marie-Antoinette. 
Buonaparte refused peremptorily to enter into any negotia¬ 
tion in which a man, so well known for his hostility to the 
cause of the Republic, should have any part; and Fersen 
instantly withdrew. 

On quitting this congress Napoleon was careful to 
resume, in every particular, the appearance of a private 
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citizen. Reaching Paris, he took up his residence in the 
same small modest house that he had occupied before he 
set out for Italy, in the Rue Chantereine, which, abtiut tliis 
time, in compliment to its illustrious inhabitant, received 
from the municipality the new name of Rue de la Virtoire. 
Here he resumed with his plain clothes his favourite 
studies and pursuits, and, apparently contented with the 
society of his private friends, seemed to avoid, as carefully 
as others in his situation might have courted, the honours 
of popular distinction and ni'plause. It was not immedi¬ 
ately known that he was in Paris, and when he walked the 
streets his person was rarely recognised by the multitude. 
His mode of life was necess.trily somewhat different from 
what it had been when he was both poor and obscure; his 
iociety was courted in the highest circles, and he from 
ime to time appeared in them, and received company at 
lome with the eleg.ance of hospitality over which Josephine 
vas so well qualified to preside. Hut policy as well as 
wide moved him to shun notoriety. Hefore he could act 
igain, he had much to observe; and he knew himself too 
veil to be flattered by the stare either of mobs or of 
aloons. "They have memories for nothing here he 
aid at this time to his secretary—" if I remain long with¬ 
out doing anything, I am done. Fame cha.scs lame in 
his great Babylon. If they had seen me three times at 
he spectacle, they would no longer look at me.” Another 
lay Bourienne could not help congratulating him on some 
loisy demonstration of popular favour. "BahI” he 
inswered, “ they would rush as e.igerly about me if I were 
in my way to the scaffold.” 

In his intercourse with society at this period, he was, 
or the most part, remarkable for the cold reserve of his 
aanners. He Imd the appearance of one too much 
ccupied with serious designs, to be able to relax at will 
ato the easy play of ordinary conversation. If his eye 
ras on every man, he well knew that every man’s eye was 
pon him; nor, perhaps, could he have chosen a better 
lethod (had that been his sole object) for prolonging and 
trengthening the impression his greatness was calculated 
0 create, than this very exhibition of indifference. He 
id not suffer his person to be familiarised out of reverence. 
Vhen he did appear, it was not the ball or bon mol of the 
vening before, that he recalledhe was still, wherever 
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he went, the Buonaparte of Lodi, and Areola, and Riyoli. 
Hi.i military bluntness disdained to disguise itself amidst 
those circles where a meaner parvenu would have been 
most ambitious to shine. The celebrated daughter of 
Necker made many efforts to catch his fancy and enlist 
him among tlie votaries of her wit, which then gave law in 
Paris. “ Whom,” said she, half wearied with his chillness, 
■'do you consider as the greatest of women?” “Her, 
matlam,” he answered, " who has borne the greatest 
number of children.” From this hour he had Madame 
de Stacl for his enemy; and yet, such are the incon¬ 
sistencies of human nature, no man was more sensitive 
than he to the assaults of a species of enemy whom he 
thus scorned to conciliate. Throughout his Italian cam¬ 
paigns—as consul—as emperor—and down to the last 
hour of the exile which terminated his life—Buonaparte 
suffered himself to be annoyed by sarcasms and pamphlets 
as keenly and constantly as if he had been a poetaster. 

The haughtiness, for such it was considered, of his 
behaviour in the society of the capital, was of a piece with 
what he had already manifested in the camp. In the 
course of his first campaigns, his oilicers, even of the 
highest rank, became sensible, by degrees, to a total 
1 hange of demeanour. An old acquaintance of the 
Toulon period, joining the army, was about to throw him¬ 
self into the general's arms with the wannth of the former 
huniliarity. Napoleon's cold eye checked him; and he 
perceived m a moment how he had altered with his 
elevation. He h.ad always, on the other hand, affected 
much familiarity with the common soldiery. He disdained 
not on occasion to share the ration or to taste the flask of 
a sentinel; and the French private, often as intelligent as 
those whom fortune has placed above him, used to address 
the great general with even more frankness than his own 
captain. Napoleon, in one of his Italian despatches, 
mentions to the Directory the pleasure which he often 
derived from the conversation of the men: " But yester¬ 
day,” says he, " a common trooper addressed me as I was 
riding, and told me he thought he could suggest the move¬ 
ment which ought to be adopted. I listened to him, and 
heard him detail some operations on which I had actually 
resolved but a little before.” It has been noticed (perhaps 
by over-nice speculators) as a part of the same system, 
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that Napoleon, on his return to Paris, continued to employ 
the same tradespeople, however inferior in their several 
crafts, who had serv^ him in the da)’s of his obscurity.' 

If we may follow M. de Bounenne, Napoleon at this 
time laboured under intense anxiety of mind. Conscious 
of the daring heights to which he had ere now accustomed 
his ambitious imagination, he was fc.irful that others had 
divined his secret, and was haunted with the perpetual 
dread that some accident might unite Royalists and 
Republicans in the work of his personal ruin. 

The first public appearance of Buonaparte occurred 
(Janufiry 2, 1798) when the treaty of Canipo-Forinio was 
to be forinall) presented to the Directory. The great 
court of the Luxernbnurg was rooted over with flags; an 
immense concourse, including all the members of the 
government and of the two legislative bodies, expectid 
the victorious negotiator; and when he appeared, followed 
by his stafl, and surrounded on all hands with the trophies 
of his glorious campaign, the enthusi.usm of the miglitv 
multitude, to the far greater part of which his person was, 
up to the moment, entirely unknown, oiiticaped all liounib, 
and filled the already jealous hearts of the directors with 
dark presentiments. 'I'hcv well knew that the s.ddiery, 
returning from Italy, had sung and said through every 
village that it was high time to get rid of the lawyers, and 
m.ake the “ little corporal ” king. With uneasy hearts did 
they hear what seemed too like an echo of this cry, from 
the assembled leaders of opinion in Pans and m France. 
Anxious curiosity and mutual distrust were written 111 
every face. The voice of Napoleon was for the first time 
heard in an energetic speech, asenbing all the glories that 
had been achiev^ to the zeal of the French soldiery—for 
" the glorious constitution of the year tusek ”—the same 
glorious constitution which, in the year eight, was to 

* A tilversmith, who bad given him credit when he tel out to Italy 
for a dreuing-case worth £fo, wa> rewarded with all the busIncM 
which the recommendation of hit now Uluitnous debtor could liruig lu 
him; and. being clever in Ins trade, became ultimately, under the 
patronage of the imperial household, one of the wealthiest cititens of 
Paris. A Uttle batter, and a cobbler, who had served Buonaparte when 
a aubaltem, might have risen in the same manner, bad their sluil 
equalled the tilvertmitb't. Kot even Napoleon's eiample could per- 
luade the Pantians to wear ill-shaped hats and clumsy boots; but he, 
In bis omi petsoo, adhered, to the last, to hit original connectloo will, 
these poor artisans. 
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receive the coup de grace from his own hand; and Barras, 
as presiding director, answering, that “ Nature had exhausted 
all her powers in the creation of a Buonaparte,” awoke a 
new thunder of unwelcome applauses. 

Carnot had been exiled after the i8th Fructidor, and 
was at this time actually believed to be dead. The insti¬ 
tute nominated Buonaparte to fill his place; and he was 
received by this learned body with enthusiasm not inferior 
to that of the Luxembourg. He thenceforth adopted, on 
all public occasions, the costume of this academy; and, 
laying aside as far as was possible, the insignia of his 
military rank, seemed to desire only the distinction of 
being classed with those whose scientific attainments had 
done honour to their country. In all this he acted on 
calculation. " I well knew,” said he at St. Helena, “ that 
there was not a drummer in the army, but would respect 
me the more for believing me to be not a mere soldier.” 

Some time before he left Italy, a motion had been made 
in one of the chambers for rewarding him with a grant of 
the estate of Chambord, and lost owing solely to the 
jealousy of the Directory. This opposition was on their 
part unjust and unwise, and extremely unpopular also; for 
It was known to all men that the general might easily have 
enriched himself during his wonderful campaigns, and it 
was almost as generally believed that he had brought with 
him to the Rue de la Victotre only 100,000 crowns, saved 
from the fair allowances of his rank. No one who con¬ 
siders the long series of intrigues which had passed between 
Buonaparte and the party that triumphed in Fructidor, can 
doubt how he regarded this part of their conduct. Pivery 
day confirmed them in their jealousy; nor did he take 
much pains on the other hand to conceal his feelings 
towards them. On many occasions they were willing to 
make use of him, although they dread^ in so doing to 
furnish him with new proofs of the vast superiority 
which he had reached in public opinion above them¬ 
selves; and he was, on his part, chary of acceding to any 
of their proposals. 

On the aist of January, the anniversary of the death of 
Louis XVI. was to be celebrated, according to custom, as 
a great festival of the Republican calendar; and, conscious 
how distasteful the observance had by this time become to 
all persons capable of reflection, the government would 
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fain have diverted attention from themscivesi by usigning 
a prominent part in the ceremonial to him, on whom, as 
they knew, all eyes were sure to be fixed whenever he made 
his appearance. Napoleon penetrated their motives. He 
remonstrated against the ceremony altogether, as perpetu¬ 
ating the memory of a deed, perhaps unavoidable, but not 
the less to be regretted. He told them that it was un¬ 
worthy of a great Republic to triumph, year after year, in 
the shedding of an individual enemy’s blood. They 
answered by reminding him that the Athenians and 
Romans of old recorded, in similar festivals, the downfall of 
the Pisistratidae and the exile of the Tarcjuins. He might 
have replied, that it is easier for a nation to renounce 
Christianity in name, than to obliterate altogether the 
traces of its humanising influence. But thb view did not 
as yet occur to Napoleon—or if it had, could not have 
been promulgated to their conviction. He stood on the 
impolicy of the barbarous ceremony; and was at length, 
with difficulty, persuaded to appear in it as a private 
member of the institute, along with the rest of that 
association. His refusal to be there as the great general 
of the Republic annoyed the timid Directory; and 
yet, on his being recognised in his civic dress, and 
pointed out to new myriads of observers, the effect which 
the government had desired to produce was brought 
about in spite of all Buonaparte's reluctance. The 
purpose of the assemblage was almost forgotten; the 
clamours of the people converted it into another file 
for Napoleon. 

It has already been said that as early as October, 1797, 
the Directory announced their intention of committing an 
army, destined for the invasion of England, to the con¬ 
queror of Italy. He wholly disapproved of their rashnass in 
breaking off the negotiations of the preceding summer 
with the English envoy. Lord Malmesbury, and, above all, 
of the insolent abruptness of that procedure.* But the die 
was cast; and he willingly accepted the appointment now 
pressed upon him by the government, who, m truth, were 
anxious about nothing so much as to occupy his minri 
with the matten of his profession, and $0 prevent him from 

' The Directory broke oS the negotiatloa is a moil intolent niaiinrr 
by ordering Lord Malmesbury to quit France within twenty-four hours, 
this they did in their exultation after the rSth FmeUdor. 
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taking a prominent part in the civil business of the state. 
Solely owing to his celebrity two of hb brothers w'ere 
already distinguished members of the legislative bodies; 
and there could be no doubt that the gates of either would 
Hy open for his own admission, if he chose it, on the next 
election. 

Whatever views of ulterior ambition might have opened 
themselves to Napoleon at this period, he well knew that 
the hour was not yet come, in which he could serve his 
purpose better than by the pursuit of his military career. 
According to IJe Bourienne, he had for some time 
flattered himself that the law, which prevented a person 
so young as he from being a director, might be waived in 
his favour; not doubting, we may conclude, that such 
colleagues as Barras and Rewbcll would soon sink into the 
mere ministers of his will: but the opposition to this 
scheme was so determined that it was never permitted to 
be proposed openly. The Directory were popular with no 
party; but there were many parties; and, numerically, 
probably the royalists were the strongest. The pure re- 
[lublicans were still powerful: the army of Italy was 
distant and scattered; that of the Rhine, far more 
numerous, and equally well disciplined, had its own generals 
—men not yet in reputation immeasurably inferior to 
himself; and, having been less fortunate than their 
brethren in Italy, and consequently acquired less wealth, 
it was no wonder that the soldiery of the Rhine re¬ 
garded the others, if not their leader, with some little 
jealousy. In Napoleon’s own language, “ the pear was 
not yet ripe.” 

He proceeded, therefore, to make a regular survey of 
the French coast opposite to England, with the view of 
improving its fortifications, and (ostensibly at least) 
of selecting the best points for embarking an invading 
force. For this service he was eminently qualified; and many 
local improvements of great importance, long afterwards 
effected, were first suggested by him at this period. But, if 
he had really thought otherwise beforehand (which M. de 
Bourienne denies), the result of his examination was 
a perfect conviction that the time was not yet come for 
invading England. He perceived that extensive and 
tedious preparations were indispensable ere the French 
shipping on that coast could be put into a condition for 
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such an attempt; and the burst of loyalty which the threat 
of invasion called forth in every part of Britain—the 
devotion with which all classes of the people answered the 
appeal of the government—the immense extent to which 
the regulw and volunteer forces were increased everywhere 
these circumstances produced a strong impression on his 
not less calculating than enterprising mind. He had 
himself, in the course of the preceding autumn, suggested 
to the minister for foreign affairs, the celebrated TallesTand, 
the propriety of making an effort against England in 
another quarter of the world:—of seizing Malta, proceeding 
to occupy Egypt, and therein gaining at once a territory 
capable of supplying to France the loss of her West Indian 
colonies,^ and the means of annoying Creat Britain in her 
Indian trade and empire. 1 o this scheme he now recurred; 
the East presented a field of conquest and glory on which 
his imagination delighted to brood: "Europe,” said he. 

is but a molehill, all the great glories have come from 
Asia.” The injustice of attacking the dominions of the 
Grand Seignior, an old ally of France, formed but a trivial 
obstacle in the eyes of the Directory: the professional 
opinion of Buonaparte that the invasion of England, if 
attempted then, must fail, could not but carry its due 
weight: the temptation of plundering Egypt and India was 
great; and great, perhaps above all the rest, was the 
temptation of finding employment for Napoleon at a 
distance from France. The Egyptian expedition was 
determined on: but kept strictly secret. The attention of 
England was still riveted on the coasts of Normandy and 
Picardy, between which and Paris Buonaparte studiou.sly 
divided his presence—while it was on the borders of the 
Mediterranean that the ships and the troops really destined 
for action were assembling. 

Buonaparte, having rifled to such purpose the cabinets 
and galleries of the Italian princes, was resolved not to 
lose the opportunity of appropriating some of the rich 
antiquarian treasures of Egypt; nor was it likely that he 
should undervalue the opportunities which his expedition 
might afford, of extending the boundaries of science, by 
careful observation of natural phenomena. He drew 
together therefore a body of eminent artists and con¬ 
noisseurs, under the direction of Mange, who had managed 
his Italian collections: it was perhaps the first time that a 
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troop of Suvaiis (ificre were lOO of iheiii) foriutd part of 
the stalf of an invading army.' 

I hr various squadrons of tlie Frencli fleet were now 
a.srnddcd at Toulon, and everything seemed to be in 
rradiness. Yet some tune elapsed before Napoleon joined 
the arrii.iment: and it is said hv Mtot that he did all he 
(ould to defer joining it as Ion.' tJ possible, in consequence 
of (ertam obscure hopie’S wliieh lie had entertained of 
striking a blow at llic existing government, and re- 
iiiodiihii'; It, to his own advantage, with the assent, if not 
,Insist,ini.e, of Austria This author adds that Harras, having 
inlirieptcd a htter of I'.uonapartc to Cobentzcl, went to 
hull l.tie otie evening, and roniinandrd him to join the fleet 
insi.iinly, on [>ain of lieing denouiii.id as the enemy of the 
gov 11 iiinent, that the general ordered his horses the same 
hour, and was on his way to '1 onion ere midnight. These 
1 iiMiinsl.iiH es mav or m.iv not he truly given It is not 
doiilitfiil III. a ihe (oiiini.uid of the hevplian expedition was 
iiltiiiialelv reg.irded, both hv Napoleon and the itirietory, 
as a spei les of honourahle hainshiiiint On re.iehmg 
I'onl.in, Itnon.qi.irte tailed ha .irinv logi ther, and harangued 
iheiii " Koine,” he s.ud. (oiiihated (.alhage hv sea as 
well as land, and hnelaiul w.is the ('.irth.igc of hrante.— 
lie w.is tome to le.id them, in the name of the (loddess of 
I iheilv, .leross niightv seas, and into riiiiote regions, where 
their v.iloiir might .n hieve siieh gloiv ,ind such wealth as 
loiild Inver he looked for liene,ilh the i old he.iv ens of the 
wist Ihe meanest ot his soidnis should reicive seven 
acres ol land, ” - te/ietc he mentioned not Ills jiroiniscs 
had not hitherto hten v.im The .soldiery heard him with 
|ov. .mil [irepared lo ohev with al.u rity. 

Ihe I n lish goveriiinent. ine.inwhile, although they had 
no siispii loll ot the re.d ih'tiu.mmi of the aiiii.iincnt, had 
not f.iih'd to observe what was passing in Tonkin. They 
protuhlv believed that the shijis there a,ssemble(l were 
lue.int to lake part in the great stheme of the invasion of 
i-nel.md However this mi ;ht have been, they had sent 
a I oiisiilerable remfon ement to Nelson, who then com- 

‘ Uihmi iptrir ordrrfti liis brcrelarv to prepare 

a o.imp hbrai \. of small vi>Iuni('s. .irraii^' tl muirr the diflerent heads of 
Sciuic«‘ Utonraptiv .iinl Iravl-, Ktsli>rv, I’oetrv, K'nii.oice. I'flitics 
riie ■‘u.>rk> on rmlitic.-s ” arc sii in number vir Monies.jmeu s 
I ou^. a compendium of M\lhoJoRv, the Vedam, the Koran, 
and the Old and New Testaments— ail in French. 
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m.inded on the Mediterranean statinn, and he, at the 
moment when Ikmnap.irte readied 1 onion, wa' iriiMH;. 
uitliin -.iLni of tiie port Napoleon well knea th.i; to 
eiiilurk in the pretence of Nd.ton would he to n v'l inio 
till- jaw' of rum, and waited until some aiiideni should 
ri lieve him from hrs terrilile w.iloher On the evuiriu of ih ■ 
i<)th of May fortune favourcti him .\ MOmt :’..ie iiio\e 
the Km itli off the co,i.t;, and .hsihled iiui s.ups so n.i; h 
th.it .Ntison wa.s ohli 'id to p'o 1 n.o the harhours of .'s.i,iliiii.i 
to tuivc llnni rip.urcd I he hieiuh .mer.il ms:.inM\ 
commanded the emh.irkation of all hm troops, .ind a.s tin 
last of them ^;ot on ho.ird, tin sun rose on ''.le niii;hl\ 
armament- it w.is one of those da/.-liin; si,10 which thi 
soldiers di iiehti d altei a .inks to i .d! " the s .i,, oi N.ipoh on ” 
.Selil 1111 h.ue the shou-s of the Mednerr.ine.iti witne,,. 1 
a nobler s|)irta('le lh.it iinilondid son ro-e on a seno 
cin le of \essels. e.\ti .idinu in .ill to not ic .s than si\ 
le.i;;iies: thirteen ships ot the line .mil lomiei n Irin.iti 
(under the 1 ornm.ind of .Adinir.il limes i 1 .ind (oo 
trans[)orts I'hev i.irried .)o,ooo pickn! siidnrs. .nid 

olluers who.se names wire onis infirioi to tn.it of tie 
general in 1 hief, of the men. .ls well as of thi-i'- le.nli i 
the f.ir cre.iter pirt .ilreadv auostonied to follow .Napoii "o, 
■'id to consider his presence as llie pledge of \ a loiy. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Thf Voyage to Egypt—Malta sunondered—The French escape Nelson, 
and lake Aleiandna—The March up the Nile—The Battle of the 
Pyramid*—Cairo surrenders—The Battle of Aboukir. 

The French fleet was reinforced, ere it had proceeded far 
on its way, by General Dessaix, and his division from Italy; 
and, having prosperous winds, appeared on the loth of 
June off Malta. The Knights of St. John were no longer 
those hardy and devout soldiers of the cross, who for ages 
inspired terror among the Mussulmans, and were considered 
as the heroic outguards of Christendom. Sunk m indolence 
and pleasure, these inheritors of a glorious name hardly 
attempted for a moment to defend their all but impregnable 
island, against the fleet which covered the seas around 
them. The Parisian authorities had tampered successfully 
beforehand with some of the French knights. Division of 
lounsfls prevailed: and in confusion and panic the gates 
were thrown open. As Napoleon was entering between the 
huge rocky barriers of La Valette, Caffarelli said to him: 
" It is well there was some one within to open the door for 
us; had there been no garrison at all, the business might 
have been less easy.” 

From Malta—where he left a detachment of troops to 
guard an acquisition which he expected to find eminently 
useful in his future communications with France—Buona- 
[larte steered eastwards; but, after some days, ran upon 
the coast of Candia to take in water and fresh provisions, 
and, by thus casually diverging from his course, escaped 
imminent danger. For Nelson, soon returning to Toulon, 
missed the shipping which had so lately crowded the 
harbour, and ascertaining that they had not sailed towards 
the Atlantic, divined on the instant that their mark must be 
Egypt. His fleet was inferior in numbers, but he pursued 
without hesitation; and taking the straight line, arrived off 
the Nile before any of the French ships had appeared there. 
Buonaparte, on hearing off C.india that the English fleet 
was already in the Levant, directed Admiral Brueyes to 
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steer not for AJexandria, but for a more northerly point of 
the coast of Africa. Nelson, on the other hand, not find¬ 
ing the enemy where he had expected, turned back and 
traversed the sea m quest of him, to Rhodes—and thence 
to Syracuse. It is supposed that on the joth of June the 
fleets almost touched each other; but that the thickness 
of the haze, and Nelson’s want of frigates, prevented an 
encounter. Napoleon, reconnoitring the coast, ascertained 
that there was no longer any fleet off .Mc.x.indria, and m 
effect reached his destination undisturbed on the ist of 
July. M that moment a strange sail appeared on the verge 
of the horizon. “ Fortune,” e.xclaimed he, " I ask but si\ 
hours more—wilt thou refuse them?" The scssel proved 
not be to English, and the disembark.ition immediatelv 
took place, in spite of a violent gale and a tremendous surf. 
The Admiral lirueyes in vain endeavoured to persti.nle 
Ifuonaparte to remain on board until the weather should he 
more calm. He sternly refused, and landed at .Marabout, 
three leagues to the eastward of Alex.indria, about one m 
the morning of the 2nd July — having lost many by 
drowning. 

Egypt, a province of the Ottoman empire, then at peace 
with France, was of course wholly unprepared for this in¬ 
vasion. The Turks, however, mustered what force they 
could, and, shutting the gates of the city, held out - until a 
division, headed by Napoleon in person, forced their way, 
at three in the morning, through the old crumbling walls, 
and It was no longer possible to resist at once superior 
numbers and European discipline. Two hurnlred French 
died in the a.ssault; the Turkish loss was much greater 
and, if we are to believe almost all vvho h.ave written con 
ceming this part of his history, Huonapartc, after taking 
possession, abandoned the place for three hours to the 
unbridled licence of military execution and rapine—an 
atrocity for which, if it really occurred, there could have 
been only one pretext; namely, the urgent necessity of 
striking awe and terror into the hearts of the population, 
and so preventing them from obeying the call of their 
military chieftains, to take arms in defence of the soil. De 
Bourienne and Berthier, however, wholly deny this story. 

If Napoleon’s conduct on this occasion was as it has been 
commonly represented, it was strangely contrasted with the 
tenor of his Gemral Order to the army, issued immediately 
89 
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before their disembarkation. “ The people,” he then said, 
" with whom we are about to live, are Mahometans; the 
first article of their faith b, There is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is his Prophet. Do not contradict them: deal 
with them as you have done with the Jews and the Italians. 
Respect their muphtis and imans, as you have done by the 
rabbis and the bishops elsewhere. . . . The Roman legions 
protected all religions. You will find here usages different 
from those of Europe; you must accustom yourselves to 
them. These people treat their women differently from us; 
but tn all countries he who violates is a monster; pillage 
enriches only a few; it dishonours us, destroys our resources, 
and makes those enemies whom it is our interest to have for 
friends." 

To the people of Egypt, meanwhile, Napoleon addressed 
a proclamation in these words:—“ They will tell you that I 
come to destroy your religion; believe them not; answer 
that I come to restore your rights, to punish the usurpers, 
and that I respect, more than tlie Mamelukes ever did, 
God, his Prophet, and the Koran. Sheiks and Imans, 
assure the peojile that we also arc true .Mussulmans. Is 
it not we that have ruined the Pope and the Knights of 
Malta? Thrice happy they who shall be with us! Woe 
to them that take up arms for the Mamelukes! they shall 
perish! ”• 

1 At this period Egypt, though nominally governed by a pacha 
appomicci by the Grand Seignior, was in ro.ility in the hands ol the 
Matneliikes, a singular body of men, who paid but little respect to any 
authority but that of their own chiefs. Of these chiefs or beys there 
were twenty-four, each one of whom ruled over a separate district; who 
often warred with each other; and were as often in rebellion ag.uust 
their nominal sovereign .Recording to themstitiitionsof llie .Mamelukes 
their bixly was recruited '.olely by boys, chiefly of European birth, taken 
captive, and brought up from them earliest days in all military eiercises. 
These were promoted according to their merits; it being the custom 
that when a bey died, the bravest of his band succeeded him. The 
Mamelukes thus formed a separate cash; and they oppressed most 
cruelly the population of the country which had fallen into their keep¬ 
ing. Tha/cfiaAt, or poor .Arabs, who cultivate the sod, being compelled 
to pay esorbitantly for permission to do so, suffered the extreme of 
mis«-ry in the midst of great natural wealth. The Cophls, supposed to 
bo descended from the ancient Egyptian nation, discharged most cisdl 
functions under the Mamelukes, and had the trades and professions in 
their bands, but they also were oppressed intolerably by those haughty 
and ferocious soldiers. 

The Mamelukes were considered by Napoleon to be, individually, the 
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Buonaparte was a fatalist—so that one main article of 
the Mussulman creed pleased him well. He admired 
.Mahomet as one of those rare beings, who, by individual 
genius and daring, have produced mighty and permanent 
alterations in the world. The Genei^'s assertion of his 
own belief in the inspiration of the Arab impostor, was 
often repeated in the sequel; and will ever be appreciated, 
as it was at the time by his own soldieiy—whom indeed he 
had addressed but the day before m language sufliciently 
expressive of his real sentiments as to all forms of religion. 
Rabbi, muphti, and bbhop, the Talmud, the Kor.in, and 
the Bible, were much on a level m his estimation. He 
was willing to make use of them all as it might serve his 
purpose; and, though not by nature cruel, he did not 
hesitate, when his interest seemed to demand it, to invest 
his name with every circumstance of terror, that could re¬ 
sult from the most merciless violation of those laws of 
humanity which even his Konin enforces, and which his 
own address to his army had so recently inculcated. 

Napoleon left Alexandria on the 7tb July, being anxious 
to force the Mamelukes to an encounter with the least possible 
delay. He had a small flotilla on the Nile, which served 
to guard his right flank: the inf.intry marched over bum 
in^ sand at some distance from the river. The miseries of 
this progress were extreme. The air is crowded with 
pestiferous insects, the glare of the sand weakens most 
men’s eyes, and blinds many; water is scarce and bad. 
and the country had been swept clear of man, beast, and 
vegetable. Under this torture even the gallant spirits of 
such men as .Murat and Lannes could not sustain them¬ 
selves:—they trod their cockades in the sand. The 
common soldiers asked, with angry murmurs, if it was here 
the General designed to give them their seven acres? He 
alone was superior to all these evils. Such was the happy 
temperament of his frame, that—while others, after having 
rid them of their usual dress, were still suflused in per¬ 
petual floods of perspiration, and the hardiest found it 
necessary to give two or three hours in the middle of the 
finest cavalry In the world They rode the noblest horses of Artbia, 
and were armed with the best weapons which the world could produce: 
rarbincs, pistols, etc., from England, and sabres of the steel of Damascus. 
Their skill in horsemanship wasequai to their fiery valour. With that 
cavalry and the French infantry, Buonaparte said. It would be easy to 
conquer the world. 
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day to sleep—Napoleon altered nothing; wore his uniform 
buttoned up as at Paris; never showed one bead of sweat 
on his brow; nor thought of repose except to lie down in 
his cloak the last at night,and start up the first in the rooming. 
It required, however, more than all his example of endur¬ 
ance and the general influence of Napoleon’s character, could 
do to prevent the army from breaking into open mutiny. 
“ Once,” said he at St. Helena, “ I threw myself suddenly 
amidst a group of centrals, and, addressing myself to the 
tallest of their number with vehemence, said. You have been 
talking sedition: take care lest 1 fulfil my duty : your five 
feet ten inches would not hinder you from being shot within 
two hours." 

P'or some days no enemy appeared; but at length 
scattered groups of horsemen began to hover on their 
flanb; and the soldier, who quitted the line but for a 
moment, was surrounded and put to death ere his com¬ 
rades could rescue him. The rapidity with which the 
Mamelukes rode, and their skill as marksmen, were 
seconded by the diaracter of the soil and the atmosphere; 
the least motion or breath of wind being sufficient to raise 
a cloud of sand, through which nothing could be discerned 
accurately, while the constant glare of the sun dazzled almost 
to blindn«s. It was at Chebreis that the Mamelukes first 
attacked in a considerable body; and at the same moment 
the French flotilla was assaulted. In cither case the 
superiority of European discipline was made manifest; 
but in either case also the assailants were able to retreat 
without much loss. Meantime the hardships of the march 
continued; the irregular attacks of the enemy were be¬ 
coming more and more numerous; so that the troopis, 
continually halting and forming into squares tq receive 
the charge of the cavalry by day, and forced to keep up 
great watches at night, experienced the extremes of fatigue 
as well as of privation. In the midst of this misery the 
common men beheld with no friendly eyes the troop of 
savans mounted on asses (the common conveyance of the 
country), with all their instruments, books and baggage. 
They began to suspect that the expedition had been 
undertaken for some merely scientific purposes; and when, 
on any alarm, they were ordered to open the square and 
give the learned party safe footing within, they used to 
receive them with military jeerings. “ Room for the 
9 » 
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asses:—stand back, here come the sm^ns and the demi- 
savans." 

On the aist of July the army came within sight of the 
Pyramids, vihich, but for the regularity of U»e outline, 
might have been taken for a distant ridge of rorky 
mountains. While every eye was fixed on these hoary 
monuments of the past, they gained the brow of a gentle 
eminence, and saw at length spread out before them the 
vast army of the beys, its right posted on an entrenched 
camp by the Nile, its centre and left composed of that 
brilliant cavalry with which they were by this time 
acquainted. Napoleon, riding forwards to reconnoitre, 
perceived (what escaped the observation of all his staff) 
that the guns on the entrenched camp were not provided 
with carriages; and instantly decided on his plan of attack. 
He prepar^ to throw his force on the left, where the guns 
could not be available. Hourad Bey, who commanded in 
chief, speedily penetrated his design; and the Mamelukes 
advanc^ gallantly to the encounter. "Soldiers,” said 
Napoleon, “ from the summit of yonder pyramids forty 
ages behold you; " and the battle began. 

The French formed into sc[)arate squares, and awaited 
the assault of the Mamelukes. These came on with im¬ 
petuous speed and wild cries, and practised every means to 
force their passage into the serried ranks of their new 
opponents. They rushed on the line of bayonets, backed 
their horses upon them, and at last, maddened by the 
firmness which they could not shake, dashed their pistols 
and carbines into the faces of the men. They who had 
fallen wounded from their seats, would crawl along the 
sand, and hew at the legs of their enemies with their 
scimitars. Nothing could move the French: the bayonet 
and the continued roll of musketry by degrees thinned the 
host around them; and Buonaparte at last advanced. 
Such were the confusion and terror of the enemy when he 
came near the camp, that they abandoned their works, and 
flung themselves by hundreds into the Nile. The carnage 
was prodigious. Multitudes more were drowned. Mourad 
and a remnant of his Mamelukes retreated on Upper 
F,gypt. Cairo surrendered: Lower Egypt was entirely 
conquered. 

Such were the immediate consequences of tie Battle of 
the Pyramids. The name of Buonaparte now spread panic 
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through the East; and the "Sultan Kebir” (or Ki^ of 
pirc—as he was called from the deadly eficcte of the 
musketry in this engagement) was considered as toe 
destined scourge of God, whom it was hopelKS to resist. 

The French now had recompense for the toils they had 
undergone. The bodies of the slain and drowned Mame¬ 
lukes were rifled, and, it being the custom for those 
warriors to carry their wealth about them, a single corpse 
often made a soldier’s fortune. In the deserted harems of 
the chiefs at Cairo, and in the neighbouring villages, men 
at length found proofs that “ eastern luxury ” is no empty 
name. The savans ransacked the monuments of antiquity, 
and formed collections which will ever reflect honour on 


their zeal and skill. Napoleon himself visited the interior 
of the Great Pyramid, and on entering the secret chamber, 
in which, 3000 years before, some Pharaoh had been in- 
umed, repeated once more his confession of faith—“ There 
is no God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” The 
bearded orientals who accompanied him, concealed their 
doubts of his orthodoxy, and responded very solemnly, 
” God is merciful. Thou hast spoken like the most learned 
of the prophets.” 

While Najwleon was thus pursuing his career of victory 
in the interior, Nelson, having scoured the Mediterranean 
in quest of him, once more returned to the coast of 
Egypt. He arrived within sight of the towers of Alexandria 
on the ist of August—ten days after the battle of the 
Pyramids had been fought and won—and found Brueyes 
still at his moorings in the Ixiy of Aboukir. Nothing seems 
to be more clear than that the French admiral ought to 
have made the best of his way to France, or at least to 
Malta, the moment the army had taken possession of 
Alc-xandria. Napoleon constantly asserted that he had 
urged Brueyes to do so. Brueyes himself lived not to 
give his testimony; but Gantheaume, the vice-admiral, 
always persisted m stating, in direct contradiction to 
Buonaparte, that the fleet remained by the General’s 
express desire. The testimonies being thus balanced, it is 
necessary to consult other materials of judgment; and it 
appears extremely difficult to doubt that the French 
admiral,—who, it is acknowledged on all hands, dreaded 
the encounter of Nelson—remained off Alexandria for the 


sole purpose of aiding the motions of the army, and in 
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consequence oi wliat he at least conceived to be the wish 
of its general. However this might have been, the results 
of his delay were terrible. 

The French fleet were moored in a semicircle in the 
bay of Aboukir, so near the shore, that, as their admiral 
believed, it was impossible for the enemy to come between 
him and the land. He e.x]ierted, therefore, to be attacked 
on one side only, and thought himself sure that the 
English could not renew their favourite mancruvre of 
breaking the line,' and so at once dividing the opposed 
fleet, and placing the ships individually between two fires. 
But Nelson daringly judged that his ships might force a 
passage between the French and the land, and succeed¬ 
ing in this .attempt, instantly brought on the conflict, m 
the same dreaded form which Brueves had believed im¬ 
possible, The details of this great sea fight belong to the 
history of the English hero.* The battle was obstinate- 
it lasted more than twenty hours, including the whole 
night. A solitary pause occurred at midnight, when the 
French admiral's ship L’OrtenI, a superb \cssel of lao 
guns, took fire, and blew up in the heart of the conflicting 
squadrons, with an explosion that for a moment silenced 
rage in awe, Tlie admiral himself perished. .Next morn¬ 
ing two shattered ships, out of all the E'rench fleet, with 
difficulty made their escape to the open sea. The rest of 
all that magnificent array had been utterly destroyed, or 
remained in the hands of the English. 

Such was the battle of Alwukir, in which Nelson 
achieved, with a force much inferior to the French, what 
he himself called, “ not a victory, but a conquest.” Three 
thousand French seamen reached the shore; a greater 
number died. Had the English admiral possessed fiigates, 
he must have forced his way into the harbour of Alexandria, 
and seized the whole stores and transports of the army. 
As things were, the best fleet of the Republic had ceased 
to be; the blockade of the coast was established: and the 
invader, completely isolated from France, must be content 
to rely on his own arms and the resources of Egypt. 

‘This maaouvre was first practised on the isth of August, 
by Lord Rodney’s fleet; and. as appears to be now settled, at the 
suggestion of that admiral's captain of tbe fleet, the late Sir Cbatirs 
Douglas, Bart. 

'See tbe admirable l.tfi of Ntitan, by Southey; srhlcb srill fcia 
one of tbe volumes of this Library. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Buonaparte’) Administration in Egypt—Armaments of the Porte— 
Buonaparte at Suei—At El-Ansh—Gaza, Jaffa, Acre—Retreat 
to Egypt—Defeat of the Turks at Aboukir-Napoleo* embarks lot 
Prance. 


Before Nelson’s arrival, Buonaparte is said to have 
meditated returning to France, for the purpose of extorting 
from the government those supplies of various kinds which, 
on actual examination, he had perceived to be indispen¬ 
sable to the permanent occupation of Egypt, and which he 
well knew the Directors would refuse to any voice but his 
own. He intended, it is also said, to urge on the Directory 
the propriety of resuming the project of a descent on 
England itself, at the moment when the mind of that 
government might be supposed to be engrossed with the 
news of his dazzling successes in Egypt. All these proud 
visions died with Brueyes. On hearing of the battle of 
Aboukir a solitary sigh esaiped from Napoleon. “ To 
France,” said he, ” the fates have decreed the empire of 
the land—to England that of the sea.” 

He endured this great calamity with the equanimity of a 
masculine spirit. He gave orders that the seamen landed 
at Alexandria should be formed into a marine brigade, and 
thus gained a valuable addition to his army; and proceeded 
himself to organise a system of government, under which 
the great natural resources of the country might be turned 
to the best advantage. We need not dwell on that vain 
repetition of his faith in Mahomet, to which he would not 
and could not give effect by openly adopting the rules and 
ceremonies of the Koran; which accordingly but amused 
his own followers; and which deceived none of the 
Mussulman people. This was the trick of an audacious 
infidel, who wanted wholly that enthusiasm without which 
no religious impostor can hope to partake the successes of 
the Prophet of Mecca. Passing over this worthless pre¬ 
liminary, the arrangements of the new administration 
reflect honour on the consummate understanding, the 
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clear skill, and the unwearied industry of this extraordinary 
man. 

He was careful to advance no claim to the sovereij?nty 
of Egypt, but asserted, that having rescued it from the 
Mameluke usurpaiton, it remained for him to administer 
law and justice, until the time should come for restoring 
the province to the dominion of the Grind Seignior. He 
then established two councils, consisting of natives, 
principally of Arab chiefs and Moslem of the church and 
the law, by whose advice all measures were, nominally, to 
be regulated. They formed of course a very subservient 
senate. He had no occasion to demand more from the 
people than they had been used to pay to the beys; and 
he lightened the impost by introducing os far as he could 
the fairness and exactness of a civilised power in the 
method of levying it. He laboured to make the laws 
respected, and this so earnestly and rigidly, that no small 
wonder was excited among all classes of a population so 
long accustomed to the licence of a barbarian horde of 
spoilers. On one occasion one of the Ulenialis could not 
help smiling at the zeal which he manifested for tracing 
home the murder of an obscure peasant to the perpetrator. 
The Mussulman asked if the dead man were an)wise 
related to the blood of the .Sultan Kebir? “ No,” answered 
Napoleon, sternly—“ but he was more than that—he was 
one of a jjeople whose government it has pleased 
Providence to place in my hands.” The measures which 
he took for the protection of travellers to .Mecca were 
especially acceptable to the heads of the Moslem establish¬ 
ment, and produced from them a proclamation, (in direct 
contradiction to the Koran,) signifying that it was right and 
lawful to pay tribute to the French. The virtuosi and 
artists in his tram, meanwhile, pursued with indefatigable 
energy their scientific researches; they ransacked the 
monuments of Egypt, and laid the foundation, at least, of 
all the wonderful discoveries, which have since been made 
concerning the knowledge, arts, polity (and even language) 
of the ancient nation. Nor were their objects merely those 
of curiosity. They, under the General’s direction, ex¬ 
amined into the long-smothered traces of many an ancient 
device for improving the agriculture of the country. 
Canals that had been shut up for centuries were re-opened: 
the waters of the Nile flowed once more where they bad 
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been guided by the skill of the Pharaohs or the Ptolemies. 
Cultivation was extended; property secured; and it ewnot 
be doubted that the signal improvements since introduced 
in Egypt, are attributable mainly to the wise example of 
the* French administration. At Cairo itself there occurred 
one stormy insurrection, provoked, as may be supposed, by 
some wantonness on the part of the garrison; but, after 
this was quelled by the same merciless vigour which 
Napoleon had displayed on similar occasions in Italy, the 
country appears to have remained in more quiet, and 
probably enjoyed, in spite of the presence of an invading 
army, more prosperity, than it had ever done during any 
period of the same length, since the Saracen government 
was overthrown by the Ottomans. 

In such labours Napoleon passed the autumn of 1798. 
“ At tliis period,” writes his secretary, “ it was his custom 
to retire early to bed, and it was niy business to read to 
him as long as he remained awake. If I read poetry, he 
soon fell asleep, but if, as sometimes happened, he called 
for The Life of Cromwell, I made up mind to want 
repose for that night.” 

Oeneral Dessaix, meanwhile, had pursued Mourad Bey 
nto Upper Egypt, where the Mamelukes hardly made a 
single stand against him, but contrived, by the excellence 
of their horses, and their familiarity with the deserts, to 
avoid any total disruption of their forces. Mourad 
returned to the neighbourhood of Cairo on hearing of the 
insurrection already mentioned; but departed when he 
learned its suppression. Those gallant horsemen were 
gradually losing numbers in their constant desert marches 
--they were losing heart rapidly: and everything seemed 
to promise, that the Upper Egypt, like the Lower, would 
soon settle into a peaceful province of the new French 
colony. 

The General, during this interval of repose, received 
no communication from the French government; but 
rumours now began to reach his quarters which might well 
give him new anxieties. The report of another rupture 
with Austria gradually met with more credence; and it 
was before long placed beyond a doubt, that the Ottoman 
Porte, instead of being tempted into any recognition of 
the French establishment in Egypt, had declared war 
against the Republic, and summoned all the strength of 
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her empire to pour in overwhelming numbers on the 
isolated army of Buonaparte. 

As yet, however, there was no appearance of an enemy 
and Napoleon seized the opportunity to explore the 
Isthmus of Suez, where a narrow neck of land divide* the 
Red Sea from the Mediterranean, partly with the view of 
restoring the communication which in remote times e.xisted 
between them, and partly of providii.g for the defence of 
Egypt, should the Ottomans attempt tlieir invasion by the 
way of Syri.r. 

He visited the Maronite monks of Mount Sinai, and, as 
.Mahomet had done before him, affixed his name to their 
charter of pnvilegcs; he examined also the fountain of 
Moses: and nearly lost his life in exploring, during low 
wafer, the sands of the Red Se.i, where I’haraoh is su[)|)oseil 
to have perished in the pursuit of the Hebrews. ' The 
night overtook us," says Savary in his Memoirs, " the watcn 
began to rise around us, the guard in advance exclaimed 
that their horses were swiiuiniiig. I’uonapartc saved us al! 
by one of those simple expedients which occur to an 
imperturbable mind. Placing himself in the centre, he 
b.ide all the rest form a circle round him, and then rule out 
each man in a separate direction, and e.aih to halt as soon 
as he found his hor^e swimming. The man whose horsi- 
continued to m.arch the l.ist, wa.s sure, he said, to be in the 
right direction; him aiiordingly we all followed, and 
reached .‘'uez at two in the morning m safety, though .so 
rapidly had the tide aihaiind. tliat the water was at the 
poitreis of our horses ere we made the land.” 

On his return to Cairo, the General despatched a trusty 
messenger into India, inviting Tippoo Sath to inform him 
exactly of the condition of the English army in that region, 
and signifying that Egypt was only the first post in a march 
destined to surpass that of Alexander! " He spent whole 
days,” writes his secretary, “ in lying flat on the ground 
stretched upon maps of Asia.” 

At length the time for action came. Leaving 15,000 in 
and about Cairo, the division of Dessaix in Upper Egypt, 
and garrisons in the chief towns,—Buonaparte on the iith 
of February 1799 marched for Syria at the head of 10,000 
picked men, with the intention of crushing the Turkish 
armament in that quarter, before their chief force (whicn 
he now knew was assembling at Rhodes) should have tune 
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to reach Egypt by sea. Traversing the desert which 
divides Africa from Asia, he took possession of the fortress 
El-Arish, (15 Feb.) whose garrison, after a vigorous assault, 
capitulated on condition that they should be permitted to 
retreat into Syria, pledging their parole not to serve again 
during the war. Pursuing his march, he took Gazah (that 
ancient city of the Philistines) without opposition; but at 
Jaffa (the Joppa of holy writ) the Moslem made a resolute 
defence. The walls were carried by storm, 3000 Turks died 
with arms in their hands, and the town was given up during 
three hours to the fury of the French soldiery—who never, 
os Napoleon confessed, availed themselves of the licence of 
war more savagely than on this occasion. 

A part of the garrison—amounting, according to Buona¬ 
parte, to laoo men, but stated by others as nearly 3000 in 
number—held out for some hours longer in the mosques 
and citadel; but at length, seeing no chance of rescue, 
grounded their arms on the 7th of March. Eugene 
Beauhamois, who in person accepted their submission, was 
violently rebuked by Napoleon for having done so: the 
soldiery murmured, asking how these barbarians were to be 
fed, when they themselves were already suffering severe 
privations. The General summoned his chief officers to 
council and, after long discussion, it was resolved that, in 
this case, necessity left no room for mercy. On the loth 
—three days after their surrender—the prisoners were 
marched out of Jaffa, in the centre of a Imttalion under 
General Bon. When they had reached the sand-hills, at 
some distance from the town, they were divided into small 
parties, and shot or bayoneted to a man. They, like true 
fatalists, submitted in silence; and their bodies were 
gathered together into a pyramid, where, after the lapse of 
thirty years, their bones are still visible whitening the 
sand. 

Such was the massacre of Jaffa, which will ever form one 
of the darkest stains on the name of Napoleon. He 
admitted the fact himself;—and justified it on the double 
plea, that he could not afford soldiers to guard so many 
prisoners, and that he could not grant them the benefit of 
their parole, because they were the very men who had 
already been set free on such terms at El-Arish. To this 
last defence the answer is, unfortunately for him, very 
obvious. He could not possibly have recognised in every 
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one of these victims, an individual who had already given 
and broken his parole. If he did—still that would not 
avail him:—the men surrendered with arms in their hands. 
No general has a right to see men abandon the means of 
defence, and then—after the lapse of three days too!— 
inflict on them the worst fate that could have befallen 
them had they held out. The only remaining plea is that 
of expediency; and it is one upon which many a retail as 
well as wholesale murderer might justify his crime. 

Buonaparte had now ascertained that the Pacha of Syria, 
Achmet-Djezzar,* was at St. Jean d’Acre, (so renowned in 
the history of the crusades,) and determined to defend that 
place to extremity, with the forces which had already been 
assembled for the invasion of Egypt. He in vain 
endeavoured to seduce this ferocious chief from his allegi¬ 
ance to the Porte, by holding out the hojre of a separate 
independent government, under the protection of France. 
The first of Napoleon’s messengers returned without an 
answer; the second was put to death; and the army moved 
on Acre in all the zeal of revenge, while the neces.sary 
apparatus of a siege was ordered to be sent round by sea 
from Alexandria. 

Sir Sydney Smith was then cruising in the Levant with 
two British ships of the line, the Ttgre and the Theseus; 
and, being informed by the Pacha of the approaching storm, 
hastened to support him in the defence of Acre. Napoleon’s 
vessels, conveying guns and stores from Egypt, fell into his 
hands, and he appeared off the town two days before the 
French army came in view of it. He had on Ixiard his 
ship Colonel Philippeaux, a French royalist of great talents 
(formerly Buonaparte’s school-fellow at Brienne);* and 
the Pacha willingly permitted the English commodore 
and this skilful ally, to regulate for him, as far as was 
possible, the plan of his defence. 

The loss of his own heavy artillery and the presence of 
two English ships, were inauspicious omens; yet Buona¬ 
parte doubted not that the Turkish garrison would shrink 

' Djeziar meant bulchtr: he had well earned this title by the merd- 
leeanets of hit administration. 

'Sir Sydney Smith, havmg been taken prisoner and moat imjiutiiiably 
cooAned by the French (ovemment in the dungeons of the Temple, had 
made his escape through the seal of certain of the royalist party, and 
chiedy of Phihppeaua 
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before his onset, and he instantly commenced the siege. 
He opened his trenches on the i8th of March. “ On that 
little town,” said he to one of his generals, as they were 
standing together on an eminence, which still bears the 
name of Richard Cceur-de-lion—“ on yonder little town 
depends the fate of the East. Behold the key of Con¬ 
stantinople, or of India.”—“ The moment Acre falls,” said 
he alx)ut the same time to De Bourienne, “ all the Druses 
will join me; the Syrians, weary of Djezzar’s oppressions, 
will crowd to my standard. I shall march upon Constanti¬ 
nople with an army to which the Turk can ofler no effectual 
resistance—and it seems not unlikely that 1 may return to 
France by the route of Adrianople and Vienna-Destroying 
the house of Austria on my way I ” 

From the i8th to the aSth of March, the French laboured 
hard in their trenches, being exposed to the fire of extensive 
batteries, arranged by Philippeaiix so as to command their 
approach, and formeil <hielly of Buonaparte’s own artillery, 
raptured on the voyage from Alexandria. The Turks also 
were ronstantly sallying out, and their Pacha personally 
set the example of the most heroic resolution. Never- 
thelc.ss, on the 28th, a breach was at last effected, and the 
P’rench motinted with such fiery zeal that the garrison gave 
way, until Djezzar appeared on the battlements, and 
Hinging his own pistols at the heads of the flying men, 
urged and compelled them to renew the defence. In the 
end the French retre.ated with great loss, and—the Turks, 
headed by the English seamen, pursuing them to their 
lines—a great mine, de.signed to blow up the chief tower 
of Acre, was explored, and means taken for countermin¬ 
ing it. 

Meanwhile a vast Mussulman army had been gathered 
among the mountains of Samaria, and was preparing to 
descend upon Acre, and attack the besiegers in concert 
with the garrison of Djezzar. Junot, with his division, 
marched to encounter them, and would have been over¬ 
whelmed by their numbers, had not Napoleon himself 
followed and rescued him (April 8) at Nazareth, where the 
splendid cavalry of the orientals were, as usual, unable to 
resist the solid squares and well-directed musketry of the 
French. Kleber, with another division, was in like manner 
endangered, and in like manner rescued by Uie general- 
in-chief at Mount Tabor (.Xpril 15). The Mussulmans 
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dispersed on ail hands; and Napoleon, returning to his 
siege, pressed it on with desperate assaults, day after day, 
in which his best soldiers were thinned, before the unit^ 
efiorts of Djezzar’s gallantry, and the shill of his allies. At 
length, however, a party of French succeeded in forong 
their way into the great tower, and in establishing thetn- 
selves in one part of it, in despite of all the resolution that 
could be opposed to them. At the same critical moment, 
there appeared in the offing a Turkish fleet, which was 
known to carry great reinforcements for the Pacha. Every¬ 
thing conspired to prompt Napoleon to finish his enter¬ 
prise at whatever cost, and he was bravely seconded. 

Sir Sydney Smith, however, was as resolute to hold out 
until the fleet should arrive, as Napoleon was eager to 
anticipate its coming. The English commander repaired 
with his handful oi seaman to the tower, and after a furious 
assault dislodged the occupants. Huonaparte did not 
renew the attack in that quarter, but succeeded in breaking 
the wall in another part of the town; and the heroic lannes 
headed a French party who actiuilly entered Acre at that 
opening. But Djezzar was willing they should enter. He 
suffered them to come in uninoicsted, and then, before 
they could form, threw such a crowd of Turks upon them, 
that discipline was of no avail: it was a mere multitude of 
duels, and the brave orientals with their scimitars and 
pistols, overpowered their enemies, and put them to death- - 
almost to a man. I^nncs himself was with difficulty 
carried back desperately wounded. 

The rage of Buonaparte at these repeated discomfitures 
may be imagined. The whole evil was ascribed, and 
justly, to the presence of Sir Sydney .Smith; and he spoke 
of that chivalrous person ever after with the venom of a 
personal hatred. Sir Sydney, in requital of Buonaparte's 
proclamation—inviting (as was his usual fashion) the subjects 
of the Pacha to avoid his yoke, and ally themselves with 
the invaders—put forth a counter address to the Druses 
and other Christian inhabitants of Syria, invoking their 
assistance in the name of their religion, against the 
blasphemous general of a nation which had renounced 
Christianity. Najxileon upon this said that Sir Sydney was 
a madman; and if his story be true. Sir Sydney challenged 
him to single combat; to which he made answer, that he 
would not come forth to a duel unless the English could 
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(etch Mariborough from his grave, but that, in the mean¬ 
time, any one of his grenadiers would willingly give the 
challenger such satisfaction as he was entitled to demand. 
Whatever inaccuracy there may be in some of these circum¬ 
stances, there is no doubt of the fact that Buonaparte and 
the brave commodore strove together at Acre, under the 
highest influence of personal resentment, as well as martial 
skill and determination. 

[*ij/ May] The siege had now lasted sixty days. Once 
more Napoleon commanded an assault, and his officers and 
soldiery once more obeyed him with devoted and fruitless 
gallantry. The loss his army had by this time undergone 
was very great. Caflarelli and many other officers of the 
highest importance were no more. The plague had some 
time before this appeared in the camp; every day the ranks 
of his legions were thinned by this pestilence, as well as 
by the weapons of the defenders of Acre. The hearts of 
all men were quickly sinking. The Turkish fleet was at 
hand to reinforce Djczzar; and upon the utter failure of 
the attack of the 21st of May, Napoleon yielded to stem 
necessity, and b^an his retreat upon Jaffa. 

The plague now raged in the army. The very name of 
this horrible scourge shook the nerves of the Europeans; 
its symptoms filled them with indescribable horror. The sick 
despaired utterly; the healthy trembled to minister to them 
in their misery. Napoleon went through the hospitals, and 
at once breathed hope into the sufferers, and rebuked the 
cowardice of their attendants, by squeezing and relieving 
with his own hand the foul ulcers which no one had dared 
to touch. Pity that this act of true heroism must ever be 
recorded on the same page that tells the story of the sand¬ 
hills! 

The name of Jaffa was already sufficiently stained; but 
fame speedily represented Napoleon as having now made it 
the scene of another atrocity, not less shocking than that of 
the massacre of the Turkish prisoners. 

The accusation, which for many years made so much 
noise throughout Europe, amounts to this: that on the 27th 
of May, when it was necessary for Napoleon to pursue his 
march from Jaffa for Egypt, a certain number of the plague- 
patients in the hospital were found to be in a state that held 
out no hope whatever of their recovery; that the general, 
being unwilling to leave them to the tender mercies of the 
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Turks, conceived the notion of administering opium, and so 
procuring for them at least a speedy and an easy death; and 
that a number of men were accordingly taken off in this 
method by his command. The story, the circumstances of 
which were much varied in different accounts, especially u 
regards the numbers of the poisoned (raised sometimes as 
high as 500), was first disseminated by Sir Robert Wilson, 
and was in substance generally believed in England. In 
each and all of its parts, on the contrary, it was wholly 
denied by the admirers of Buonaparte, who treated it as 
one of the many gross falsehoods, which certainly were 
circulated touching the personal character and conduct of 
their idol, during the continuance of his power. 

Buonaparte himself, while at St. Helena, referred to the 
story frequently; and never hesitated to admit that it 
originated in the following occurrence. He sent, he said, 
the night before the march was to commerce, for 
De.sgenettes, the chief of the medical staff, and proposed to 
him, under such circumstances as have been described, the 
propriety of giving opium, in mortal doses, to seven men, 
adding that, had his son been in their situation, he would 
have thought it his duty, as a father, to treat him in the 
same method; and that, most certainly, had he himself been 
in that situation, and capable of understanding it, he would 
have considered the deadly cup as the best boon that 
friendship could offer him. M. Desgenettes, however, 
(said the ex-Emperor) did not consider himself as entitled 
to interfere in any such method with the lives of his fellow 
men: the patients were abandoned; and, at least, one of 
the number fell alive into the hands of Sir Sidney Smith, 
and recovered. 

Such is Napoleon’s narrative; and it is confirmed in ail 
particulars of importance, save two, by Dc Bourienne. 
That writer states distinctly that he was present when 
Napoleon, Berthier and the usual suite, examined the 
hospital—heard the discussion which followed, and the 
order given for administering mortal potions to the hopeless 
patients—in number sixty. He does not assert that he 
saw the poison administered, but says he has no doubt the 
order was executed; and concludes with defending the 
measure by arguments similar to those already quoted from 
the lips of his master. 

Whether the opium was really administered or not—that 
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the audacious proposal to that effect was made by 
Napoleon, we have his own admission; and eve^ reader 
must form his opinion—as to the degree of guilt which 
attaches to the fact of having meditat^ and designed the 
deeS in question, under the circumstances above detailed. 
That Buonaparte, accustomed to witness slaughter in every 
form, was in general but a callous calculator when the loss 
of human life was to be considered, no one can doubt. 
That his motives, on this ociasion, were cruel, no human 
being, who considers either the temper or the situation of 
the man, will ever believe. He doubtless designed, by 
shortening those men’s lives, to do them the best service in 
his power. The presumption of thus daring to sport with 
the laws of (iod and man, when expedience seemed to 
recommend such interference, was quite in the character 
of the young (Icneral; cruelty was not; least of all, cruelty 
to his own soldiery- -the very beings on whose affection all 
his greatness depended 

'Ihe march onwards was a continued scene of misery; 
for the wounded and the sick were many, the heat oppressive, 
the thirst intolerable; and the ferocious Djezzur was hard 
behind, and the wild Arabs of the desert hovered round 
tlieni on every side, so that he who fell behind his company 
w.is sure to be slain. How hard and callous the hearts of 
brave men can become when every thought is occupied with 
self, the stoiy' of that march presents a fearful picture. 
When a comrade, after quitting his ranks, being stimulated 
by the despair of falling into the h.inds of the Turks or 
Arabs, yet once again reared himself from the burning 
sand, and made a l.tst attempt to stagger after the column, 
his painful and ineffectual efforts furnished matter for 
military merriment. “ He is drunk,” said one; “ his march 
will not be a long one,” answered another; and when he 
once more sank helpless and hopeless, a third remarked, 
“ our friend has at length taken up his quarters.” It is not 
to be omitted, that Napoleon did, on this occasion, all that 
became his situation. He issued an order that every 
horse should be given up to the service of the sick. A 
moment afterwards one of his attendants came to ask 
which horse the General wished to reserve for himself: 
“ Scoundrel! ” cried he, “ do you not know the order? Let 
everyone march on foot—I the first.—Begone.” He 

accordingly, during the rest of the march, wdked by the 
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side of the sick, cheering them by his eye and bis voice, 
and exhibiting to all the soldiery the example at once of 
endurance and of compassion. 

[Jun* 14.] Having at length accomplished this perilous 
journey, Buonaparte repaired to lus old headquarters, at 
Cairo, and re-entered on his great functions as the estahlisher 
of a new government in the state of Egypt. But he had 
not long occupied himself thus, ere new rumours concern¬ 
ing the beys on the Upper Nile, who seemed to liave some 
strong and urgent motive for endeavouring to force a 
passage downwards, beg.m to be mingled with, and by 
degrees explained by, tidings daily repeated of some grand 
disembarkation of the Ottomans, designed to have place m 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria. Leasing Dessaix, there¬ 
fore, once more in command at Cairo, he himself descended 
the Nile, and travelled with .all speed to Ale.x.mdria, where 
he found his presence most necessary. For, m effect, the 
great Turkish fleet had already run into the bay of Aboukir; 
and an army of 18.000, having gained the fortress, ssere 
there strengthening themselves, with the view of awaiting 
the promised descent and junction of the Mamelukes, and 
then, with overwhelming superiority of numbers, advancing 
to Alexandria, and completing the ruin of the Frem h 
invaders. 

Buonaparte, reaching Alexandria on the evening of the 
24th of |uly, found his army already posted in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Aboukir, and prepared to ,mlicipate the utt.ick of 
the Turks on the morrow. Surveying their entrenched 
camp from the heights above with Murat, he said, " Go 
how it may, the battle of to-morrow will decide the fate of 
the world.” "Of this army at least,” answered Murat; 
“ but the Turks h.ave no cavalry, and, if ever infantry were 
charged to the teeth by horse, they shall be so by mine.” 
Murat did not penetrate the hidden meaning of Napoleon’s 
words, but he made good his own. 

The Turkish outposts were assaulted larly next morning, 
and driven in with great slaughter; but the French, when 
they advanced, came within the range of the batteries, and 
also of the shipping that lay close iiy the shore, and were 
checked. Their retreat might have ended in a rout, but 
for the undisciplined eagerness with which the Turks en¬ 
gaged in the task of spoiling and maiming those that fell 
before them—thus giving to Murat the opportunity of 
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charging their main body in flank with his cavalry, at the 
moment when the French infantry, profiting by their dis¬ 
ordered and scattered condition, and rallying under the eye 
of Napoleon, forced a passage to the entrenchments. From 
that moment the battle was a massacre. The Turks, attacked 
on all sides, were panic-struck; and the sea was covered with 
the turbans of men who flung themselves headlong into the 
waves rather than await the fury of Lc Beau Sabreur^ or 
the steady rolling fire of the Sultan Kebtr, Six thousand 
surrendered at discretion: twelve thousand perished on the 
field or in the sea. Mustapha Pacha, the general, being 
brought into the presence of his victor, was saluted with 
these words:—“ It has been your fate to lose this day; but 
I will take care to inform the sultan of the courage with 
which you have contested it.” “ Spare thyself that trouble,” 
answered the proud pacha, “ my master knows me better 
than thou.” 

Napoleon once more returned to Cairo on the 9th of 
August; but it was only to make some parting arrange¬ 
ments as to the administration, civil and military; for, from 
the moment of his victory at Aboukir, he had resolved to 
entrust Egypt to other hands, and Admiral Gantheaume 
was already preparing in secret the means of his removal to 
France. 

Buonaparte always asserted, and the Buonapartist 
writers of his history still maintain, that this resolution was 
adopted in consequence of a mere accident;* namely, that 
Sir Sydney Smith, in the course of some negotiations about 
prisoners which followed after the battle of Aboukir, sent a 
file of English ncw.spapcrs for the amusement of the 
General. &me say the English Commodore did so out of 
mere civility: others, that he designed to distract the move¬ 
ments of Napoleon, by showing him the dangerous con¬ 
dition to which, during his absence, the affairs of France, 
both at home and abroad, had been reduced. It seems, 
however, to be generally believed (as without doubt it is 
the more probable case) that Buonaparte had long ere now 
received intelligence of the great events in which he was so 

^ The handsome swordsman—•./. Murat. 

*De Bouricnoe, whose curious work has appeared since the first 
edition of this narrative was published, confirms this statement of Ka- 
p<4eoD: but Napoleon, It is obvious, have received letters which 
be did not choose to communicate to his secretary. 
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deeply concerned. He h*d, assuredly, many friends in 
Paris, who were watching keenly over his interests, and 
who must have been singularly ill served if they never 
were able to communicate with him during so many 
months. ^ 

However this might have been, the General succeetled 
in preventing any suspicion of his projected evasion from 
arising among the soldiery; and when lie hrully turned his 
back on Cairo, it was universally believed that it was hut 
to make a tour in the Delta. 

Napoleon reached the coast on the sand August, and 
was there met by Berthier, Andreossy, Murat, L^nes, 
Marmont, and the savans Monge and Berthollet; none of 
whom had suspected for what purpose they were summoned. 
Admiral Gantheaume had by this time two frigates and 
two smaller vessels (which had been saved in the liarbour 
of Alexandria) ready for sea; and on the morning of the 
23rd, the wind having fortunately driven the English 
squadron of blockade off the coast, Buonaparte and his 
followers embarked at Rosetta. 

The same day the event was announced to the army by 
a proclamation which the General left behind him, naming 
Richer as his successor in the command. The indignation 
of the soldiery, who thought themselves deserted by their 
chief, was for a time violent; but, by degrees, the great 
qualities displayed by Kleber softened this feeling, and 
Buonaparte had left agents well qualified to explain what 
had happened, in the manner most favourable for him¬ 
self. 

Kleber received at the same time a parting letter of 
instructions—one of the most singular pieces that ever 
proceeded from Napoleon’s pen. “ I send you,” said he, 
■' English gazettes to the loth of June. You will there .see 
that we have lost Italy; that Mantua, Turin, and Torlona 
are blockaded. I hope, if fortune smiles on me, to reach 
Europe before the b^inning of October. ... It is the 
intention of government that General Dessaix should follow 
me, unless great events interpose themselves, in the course 
of Novembw. . . . There is no doubt that, on the arrival 
of our squadron at Toulon, means will be found of send¬ 
ing you the recruits and munitions necessary for the army 
of Egypt. The government will then correspond with you 
direedy; while 1, both in my public and in my private 
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capacity, will take measures to secure for you frequent 
intelli|>ence." 

Buonaparte proceeds, after thus boldly assuming to himself 
the right of speaking for the government—and in terns, it 
vviU be observed, calculated to leave no doubt that his own 
de(»rture was the result of orders from Paris—to impress 
upon Kleber the necessity of alway's considering the pos¬ 
session of E^ypt as a point of the highest importance to 
France; and, nevertheless, of negotiating, as long as 
possible, with the Porte, on the basis that the french Re¬ 
public neither had now, nor ever had had, the smallest 
wish to be permanently mistress of that country. He finally 
authorised Kleber, if not released or recruited by May 
following, to make a peace with the Porte, even if the first 
of its conditions should be the total evacuation of Egypt. 

Then follow directions for the internal administration 
of Egypt, in which, among other sufficiently characteristic 
I mts, Kleber is desired to cultivate the good will of the 
Christians, hut, nevertheless, to avoid carefully giving the 
.Vfussulmans any retison to confound the Christians with 
the French. “ Above all,” s,iys Napoleon, “ gain the 
.Sheiks, who are timid, who ramiot fight, and who, like all 
priests, inspire fanaticism wiiliout bcnig.fanatics.” 

The conclusion is in these words. “The army which I 
confide to you is composed of my children; in all times, 
even in the midst of the greatest sufferings, I have received 
the marks of their attachment: keep alive in them these 
sentiments. You owe this to the particular esteem and 
true attachment which I Liar towards yourself.” 


no 



CHAPTER \1II 


Retroipeet—Bnimapartt arrivrs in Francf—Thf Revolution of the l Sih 
Brmnaire—The I'roMuonaJ CoimiUlr 

We must now pause for a moment to indicate, however 
briefly and imperfectly, the course of events wliich had 
determined Napoleon to abandon the armv of K^ypt. 

While the negotiations at Rastadi were still in proyres^, 
the Directory, on the most flimsy of pretences, marched an 
army into Switzerland; and, by vast superiority of numbers, 
overwhelmed the defence of the unprepared mountaineers 
The conquereti cantons were formed into another rciHib'n 
of the new kind—to wit, "the Helvetian:” noniitially a 
sister and ally, but really a slave of the Frenrli. Another 
force, acting under orders equally unjustifiable, seized 
Turin, and dethroned the King of Sardinia. Listly, tin- 
Pope, in spite of all his humiliating conctssions at 
Tollentino, saw a republican insurrection, roused by Frenrli 
instigation, within his capital. Tumults and bloodshed 
ensued; and Joseph Buonaparte, the French ambassador, 
narrowly escaped with his life. A French army forthwit; 
advanced on Rome, the Pope’s funitions as a tciniHiral 
prince were terminated; he retired to the exile of .Siena, 
and another of those feeble phantoms, which the Director\ 
delighted to invest with glorious names, appeared under the 
title of “ the Roman Republic." 

These outrages roused anew the indignation, the first, of 
all true lovers of freedom, the second, of the rnonarchs 
whose representatives were assembled at Rasladt, and the 
third, of the Catholic population throughout Kuropc 
England was not slow to take advantage of the unprincipled 
rashness of the Directory, and of the sentiments which ii 
was fitted to inspire, and the result was a new coalition 
against France, in which the great power of Russia now 
for the first time, took a part. The French plenipo 
tentiaries were suddenly ordered to quit Rastadt; and, 
within a few hours afterwards, they were murdered on 
their journey by banditti clad in the Austrian uniform, 
III 
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most assuredly not acting under orders from the Austrian 
government—and now commonly believed to have been set 
on by certain angry intriguers of the Luxembourg. 

The King of Naples had, unfortunately for himself, a 
greater taste for arms than the nation he governed; and, 
justly concluding that the conquerors of Rome would make 
himself their next object, he rashly proclaimed war, ere the 
general measures of the coalition were arranged. The 
arrival of Nelson in his harbour, bringing the news of the 
destruction of the French fleet at Aboukir, and the con¬ 
sequent isolation of Napoleon, gave him courage to strike 
a blow which the ofTicers of his army were little likely to 
second. The result of his hasty advance to the northwards 
was not a battle, but a flight: and though the I.azzaroni of 
Na|)les, rising in fury, held the capital for some days 
au.iinst the French, their defences were at length overcome; 
the king passed over to his Sicilian dominions; and another 
tributary of France was announced by the name of the 
Parthenopean Republic. 

Far (liflerent success attended the better - considered 
movcnii nts by which the great powers of the new coalition 
re-opened the war. The details of those bloody campaigns 
by which Holland and Belgium were for a moment rescued 
from the grasp of the Republic; Jourdan beaten beyond 
the Rhine by the Archduke Charles; and the north of Italy, 
the whole of Buon.aparte's mighty conquests, recovered by 
the Austro-Russians under Suwarrow; as also of the 
ultimate reverses of the allies in the direction of Holland, 
— of the concentration of their forces in two great armies, 
one on the frontier of Switzerland, and another lower down 
on the Rhine, for the purpose of carrying the war by two 
inlets into the heart of France—and finally, of the masterly 
retreat of Macdonald, by which he succeeded in leading 
the army which had occupied Naples quite through Italy 
into Provence;—all these details belong rather to the 
general history of the period, than to the biography of 
Buonaparte. Neither is it possible that we should here 
enter upon any minute account of the internal affairs of 
France during the period of his Egyptian and Syrian 
campaigns. It must suffice to say that the generally 
unfortunate course of the war had been accompanied by 
the growth of popular discontent at home; that the totter¬ 
ing Directory for a moment gathered strength to themselves 
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by associating Sieyes to their number; that the mean and 
selfish conduct of Ure rulers soon nullified the results of 
that pwtial change; that the Directory at length found it 
impossible to maintain the favourite system of balancing 
faction against faction, and so neutralising their efforts;,in 
a word, that the moieraies (under which name the royalists 
are included) had obtained a decided command in the 
Council of Ancients, and the republicans, or democratical 
party, an equally overpowering majority in tlie Assembly of 
the Five Hundred; wliile the Directors, as a body, had no 
longer the slightest power to control cither. Fin.illv. the 
Chouans (as the royalists of Bretagne were called) IumI 
been stimulated by the disordered appearance of things at 
home and abroad, and 40,000 insurgents appeared in arms, 
withstanding, with varied success, the troops of the 
Republic, and threatening, by their example, to rekindle a 
general civil war in France. .Such was, or had recently 
been, the state of affairs when Buonaparte landed at Frejus, 
and sent before him to Paris, to the inexpressible deliL'ht of 
a nation of late accustomed to hear of nothing but military 
disasters, the intelligence of that splendid victory which had 
just destroyed the great Turkish armament at AUiiikir. 
He arrived at a moment when all men, of all parties, were 
.satisfied that a new revolution w.is at hand; and when the 
leaders of all the contending factions were ci|iially desirous 
of invoking arms to their sup|)ort in the inevitable struggle. 

Napoleon’s voyage had been one of constant peril, for 
the Mediterranean was travcrseii in all direr tions by 
English ships of war, in whose presence resistance would 
have been hopeless. He occupied his time, during this 
period of general anxiety, in very peaceful studies: he 
read the Bible, the Koran, Homer, conversed with his 
savans on the old times and manners of the East; and 
solved problems in geometry. He also spent many hours m 
playing at the game of vingt-un ; and M. dc Bourienne says, 
that he never hesitated to play unfairly when it suited his 
purpose, though he always returned whatever he had gamed 
on rising from the table. On the 30th of September they 
reached Ajaccio, and he was received with enthusiasm at 
the place of his birth. But, according to his own phrase, 
“ it rained cousins: ” he was wearied with solicitations, and 
as soon as the wind proved favourable, on the 7th of 
October, the voyage was resumed. Cantbeaume, descrying 
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an English squadron off the French coast, would have 
persuaded him to take to the long-boat; but he refused, 
saying, " that experiment may be reserved for the last 
extremity.” His confidence in fortune was not belied. 
They passed at midnight, unseen, through the English 
ships, and on the morning of the 9th were moored in 
safety in the bay of Frejus; and no sooner was it known 
that Buonaparte was at hand, than, in spite of all the laws 
of quarantine, persons of every description, including the 
chief functionaries, both civil and military, repaired on 
hoard to welcome him. He had looked forward with the 
utmost dis^ist to a long quarantine; this dread was 
dissipated in a moment; the deck was crowded with 
persons, crying aloud, “ We prefer the plague to the 
.\ustrians I " His presence alone was considered as the 
pledge of victory. The story of Aboukir gave new fuel to 
the flame of universal enthusiasm: and he landed, not so 
much like a general who had (piitted his post without 
orders, as a victorious prince, who had returned to restore 
the lost hearts and fortunes of a people that confided only 
in him. His progress towards the capital, wherever his 
person was recognised, bore all the appearance of a 
triumphal procession. He reached his own house, in the 
Rue de la Vtclotre, on the i6th October. 

The trembling Hirectory received him, when he pre¬ 
sented himself at the Luxembourg, with every demonstra¬ 
tion of joy and respect. Not a question was asked as to 
his abandonment of his army; for all dreaded the answer 
which they had the best reason for anticipating. He was 
invited to accept of a public dinner, and agreed to do so. 
The assemblage was magnificent, and his reception en¬ 
thusiastic; but his demeanour was cold and reserved. 
After proposing as a toast, “ the union of all parties - 
ominous words from those lips—he withdrew at an early 
hour of the evening. 

He continued for some little time to avoid public notice, 
resuming apparently the same studious and sequestered 
life which he had led when last in Paris. It was, however, 
remarked that, when recognised by the populace, he re¬ 
ceived their salutations with uncommon affability; and 
that if he met any old soldier of the army of Italy, he rarely 
failed to recollect the man, and take him by the hand. 

Buonaparte had been tormented when in Egypt by 
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certain mmoun concerning the conduct of Josephine in 
his absence from Paris. She had c^uitted the capital with 
the purpose of meeting him on his journey thither, the 
moment his arrival at Frejus was known; but taking the 
road of Burgundy, while he was travelling by thats of 
Lyons, missed him. When she at length join^ liim in 
Paris, he received her with marked coldness; but, after a 
few days, the intercessions and explanations of friends 
restored harmony between them. He felt acutely, says 
De Bourienne, the ill efiects which a domestic fracas 
must produce at the moment when all France was ex¬ 
pecting him to take the chief part in some great political 
revolution. 

The universal enthusiasm which waited on his iierson at 
this crisis appears to have at length givi n definite shape to 
his ambition. All parties equally seemed to be weary of 
the Directory, and to demand the decisive inteiference of 
the unrivalled soldier. The members of the tottering 
government were divided bitterly among them-selves, and 
the moderates, with the Director Sieyes at their head, on 
the one side, the democrats, under the Director Harras, on 
the other, were equally disposed to invoke his assistance. 
He received the profiosals of both panic-s; and at length 
decided on closing with tho.se of the former, as coasisting 
of a class of men le,ss likely than the others to interfere 
with his measures—when the new government, whith he 
had determined should be Ins, had been arranged. Hi.s 
brother Lucien, recently elected President of the ('oiinci! 
of Five Hundied—the acute and spirited Abhi? .Sieyes, for 
whom, as “ a man of systems,” Buonap.irtc had formerly 
manifested great repugnance, but who was now recom¬ 
mended effectually by his supposed want of high ambition 
—and Fouche, minister of jKilice—ti.e,sc were his chief 
confidants; nor could anv age or country have furnished 
instruments more admirably qualified for his purpose. 
Josephine, too, exerted indefatigably in his cause all the 
arts of address, and contrived to neutralise tiy ffattery 
many whom promises had failed to gam. Meanwhile his 
house was frec^uented by the principal officers who had 
accompanied hun from Egypt, and by others who had 
served in his Italian campaigns; and though no one- 
pretended to say what was about to happen, the impression 
became univers^ throughout Paris, tkst some great and 
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decisive event was at band, and that it was to be brought 
about by means of Buonaparte. 

His friends at first busied themselves with schemes for 
making him one of the directorial body; but the law, 
re<iuiring that every candidate for that office should be 
forty years of age, still subsisted; and this presented an 
obstacle which Napoleon chose rather to avoid than to 
overcome. The conspirators in his confidence were from 
day to day more numerous, and, before he had been three 
weeks in Paris, audacity reached its height. “ During this 
crisis ” (writes Bourienne) “ there occurred nothing a whit 
more elevated, more grand, more noble, than had been 
observed in our preceding revolutionary commotions. In 
these political intrigues, ^1 is so despicable—so made up 
of trickery, lying, spying, treachery, and impudence—that 
for the honour of human nature the details ought to be 
buried under an eternal veil.” 

Sieyes governed absolutely one of his colleagues in the 
Directory, Ducos; and the party of which he was the chief 
predominated strongly, as has been mentioned, in the 
Council of Ancients. It was through the instrumentality 
of that council, accordingly, that the conspirators resolved 
to strike their first blow. And how well their measures 
had been preconcerted, will sufficiently appear from the 
most naked statement of the events of the i8th and 19th 
Brumaire (Nov. lo and ii, 1799), in the order of their 
occurrence. 

As soon as Buonaparte’s arrival was known, three regi¬ 
ments of dragoons, forming part of the garrison of Paris, 
petitioned for the honour of being reviewed by him. He 
had promised to do this, but delayed naming the day. In 
like manner the forty adjutants of the National Guard of 
Paris (which, as we have seen, was remodelled by himself 
while General of the Interior) had requested leave to wait 
upon him, and congratulate him on his arrival: these also 
had been told that he would soon appoint the time for 
receiving them. Lastly, the officers of the garrison, and 
many besides, had sent to beg admittance to Napoleon's 
presence, that they might tender him the expression of 
their admiration and attachment; and to them also an 
answer of the same kind had been given. 

On the evening of the tyth Brumaire all the officers 
above-mentioned received, separately, the General's invita- 
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tion to come to his bouse in the Rue de la Victoire, at six 
o’clock the next raotning; and the three regiments of 
dragoons were desired to be mounted for their review, at 
the same early hour, in the Champs Elysies. How many 
of these persons knew the re;il purpose of the assembfoge 
it is impossible to tell; but Moreau, Macdonald, and 
other generals of the first reputation, avowedly attached to 
the moderis, were in the number of those who attended,— 
having, it is not to be doubted, received sufficient intima¬ 
tion that the crisis was at hand, though not of the manner 
in which Buonaparte designed it to terminate. However, 
at the appointed hour, the dragoons were at their post in 
the Champs Elysies; and the concourse of officers at 
Napoleon’s residence was so great that, the house being 
small, he received them in the courtyard liefore it, which 
they entirely filled. 

Among those who came thither was Bemadotte; but 
he certatnly came without any precise notion of the 
purposes of his friend Joseph Buonaparte, who invited 
him. He was, next to Napoleon, the general who possessed 
the greatest influence at the period in Paris; in fact, the 
fate of the government depended on whether the one 
party in the Directory should be the fint to summon him 
to interfere, or the others to throw themselves on 
Buonaparte. He came; but, unlike the rest, he came wt 
in uniform, nor on horseback. Being introduced into 
Napoleon’s private chamber, he was informed, with little 
preface, that a change in the government was necessary, 
and about to be effected that very day. Bemadotte liad 
already been tampered with by .Sieyes and Ducos, and he 
reject^ Napoleon’s flatteries as he liad theirs. It was 
well known to Buonaparte that, had this great officer's 
advice been taken, he would, immediately on his amval 
from Egypt, have been arrested as a deserter of his post: 
he in vain endeavoured now to procure his co-operation, 
and at last suffered him to depart, having with difficulty 
extorted a promise, that he would not, at least, do any¬ 
thing against him as a citiien. It will soon be seen that hr- 
could have little reason to apprehend Bemadotte’s inter¬ 
ference in his military capacity. 

In effect the Council of the Ancients assembled the 
same morning, in the Tuileries, at the early hour of seven; 
one of the conspirators forthwith declared that the salva- 
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tion of the state demanded vigorous measures, and pro¬ 
posed two decrees for their acceptance; one by which the 
meetings of the legislative bodies should be instantly 
traijsferred to the Chateau of St. Cloud, some miles from 
Pans: and another investing Napoleon with the supreme 
command of all the troops in and about the capital, 
including the National Guard. These motions were 
instantly carried; and, in the course of a few minutes, 
Buonaparte received, in the midst of his martial company, 
the announcement of his new authority. He instantly 
mounted and rode to the Tuileries, where, being intro¬ 
duced into the council, together with all his staff, he pro¬ 
nounced those memorable words—“ You are the wisdom 
of the nation: I come, surrounded by the generals of the 
Republic, to promise you their support. Let us not lose 
time in looking for precedents. Nothing in history 
resembled the close of the eighteenth century—nothing in 
the eighteenth century resembled this moment. Your 
wisdom has devised the nccessar)’ measure; our arms shall 
put it in execution.” Care had been taken to send no 
summons to the members of the council whom the con¬ 
spirators considered as decidedly hostile to their schemes; 
yet several began to munniir loudly at this tone. “ I 
come,” resumed Napoleon, sternly, ” I come accompanied 
by the God of War and the God of Fortune.” His friends 
were alarmed lest this violence should produce some 
violent re-action in the assembly, and prevailed on him to 
withdraw. “ Let those that love me follow me," said he, and 
was immediately on horseback again. “ In truth,” says De 
Bourienne, “ I know not what would have happened, had 
the President, when he saw the General retiring, exclaimed, 
Grenadters, let no one go out; it is my conviction that, 
instead of sleeping the day after at the Luxembourg, he 
would have ended his career on the Place de la Revolution." 

The command entrusted to Napoleon was forthwith 
announced to the soldiery; and they received the intelli¬ 
gence with enthusiasm—the mass of coune little compre¬ 
hending to what, at such a moment, such authority 
amounted. 

The three Directors, meanwhile, who were not in the 
secret, and who had been much amused with seeing their 
colleague Sieyes set off on horseback an hour or two earlier 
from the Luxembourg, had begun to understand what 
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that timely exhibition of the AbW’s awkward horseman¬ 
ship portended. One of them, Moulins, proposed to send 
a battalion to surround Buonaparte's house and arrc.st him. 
Their own guard laughed at them. Buonap.irte was 
already in the Tuileries, with many troops around Itirn; 
and the Directorial Guard, being summoned by one of his 
aides-de-camp, instantly marched thnher also, leaving the 
Luxemlmurg at his mercy. Barras sent his secretary to 
expostulate. Napoleon received him with haughtiness. 
“ What have you done,” cried he, “ for that fair Fnince 
which 1 left you so prosperous? For peace I find war; 
for the wealth of Italy, taxation and misery. Where are 
the 100,000 brave French whom I knew—where arc the 
companions of my glory? —They are dead." Barras, who 
well knew that Buonaparte would never forgive him for 
having Imsted that the conqueror of Italy and Kgypt 
owed everything to his early favour, and whose infamous 
personal conduct in the arlu les of hrihcry and exaction 
made him tremble at the thought of impeachment, 
resigned his otTire; so did his colleagues, Gohier and 
Moulins. Sieyes and Ducos had done so alre.idy. 
Bemadotte, indeed, repaired to the Luxembourg ere 
Moulins and Gobicr had resigned, and ofleretl his sword 
and influence, provided they would nominate him to the 
command of the forces jointly with Na|)()leon. They 
hesitated: his word of honour given to liuonuparte, th.it 
he would do not' ing as a ctlttm, rendered it indispensable 
that they should take that decisive step; by doing so they 
would at least have ^iven the soldiery a fair choice—they 
hesitated — and their power was at an end. 'I'he 
Luxembourg was immediately guarded by troops in whom 
Napoleon could place implicit confidence. The Director/ 
was no more. 

Barras, in his letter, said that “ he had undertaken his 
office solely for the purpose of serving the cause of liberty, 
and that now, seeing the destinies of the Republic in the 
hands of her young and invincible general, he gladly 
resigned it.” By this courtly acquiescence he purchased 
indemnity for the past, and the liherty of retiring to his 
country-seat, there to enjoy the vast fortune he had so 
scandalously accumulated. The other two remained for 
the present under surveillance. 

At ten o’clock on the same morning, the adverse Council 
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of Five Hundred assembled also, and heard, with astonish¬ 
ment and indignation, of the decree by which their sittings 
were transferred from Paris (the scene of their popular 
influence) to St. Cloud. They had, however, no means of 
disputing that point: they parted with cries of “ Vive la 
Ripubliqw / Vive la Constitution / ” and incited the mob, 
their allies, to muster next morning on the new scene of 
action—where, it was evident, this military revolution must 
either be tum^ back, or pushed to consummation. During 
the rest of the day, Napoleon remained at the Tuileries: 
the troops were in arms; the population expected with 
breathless anxiety the coming of the decisive day. A strong 
body of soldiery marched to St. Cloud under the orders of 
Murat. 

The members of both assemblies repaired thither early in 
the morning of the 19th; and those of the opposite party 
beheld with dismay the military investment of the Chateau. 
Scattered in groups about the courts and gardens, 
surrounded with the mob from the city, and watched by 
Murat and his stem veterans, they awaited with impatience 
the opening of the doors; which, in consequence of some 
necessary preparations, did not occur until two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

The Council of Ancients were ushered into the Gallery 
of Mats, and, the minority having by this time recovered 
from their surprise, a stormy debate forthwith commenced 
touching the events of the preceding day. Buonaparte 
entered the room, and, by permission of the subservient 
president, addressed the assembly. “ Citizens,” said he, 
■' you stand over a volcano. Let a soldier tell the truth 
frankly. I was quiet in my home when this council 
summoned me to action. I obeyed: I collected my brave 
comrades, and placed the arms of my country at the service 
of you who are its head. We are repaid with calumnies— 
they talk of Cromwell—of Caesar. Had I aspired at power 
the opportunity was mine ere now. I swear that France 
holds no more devoted patriot. Dangers surround us. 
Let us not hazard the advantages for which we have paid so 
dearly—Liberty and Equality!— ” 

A democratic member, Linglet, added aloud—" and the 
Constitution—” 

“ The Constitution! ” continued Napoleon, “ it has 
been thrice violated already—all parties have invoked it— 
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each in turn has trampled on it; since that can be preserved 
no longer, let us, at least, save its foundations—Liberty and 
Equality. It is on you only that I rely. The Council of 
Five Hundred would restore the Convention, the popular 
tumults, the scaffolds, the reign of terror. I will save Jou 
from such horrors—I and my brave comrades, whose 
swords and caps I see at the door of this hall; and if any 
hireling prater talks of outlawry, to those swords shall I 
appeal.” The great majority were with him, and he left 
them amidst loud cries of “ Vive BuonaparU I " 

A far different scene was passing in the hostile assembly 
of the Five Hundred. When its members at length found 
their way into the Orangery, the apartment allotted for them, 
a tumultuous clamour arose on every side. Live iht Constitu¬ 
tion / The Constitution or death / Down with the Dictator ' 
—such were the ominous cries. Lucien Buonaparte, the 
president, in vain attempted to restore order: the moderate 
orators of the council, with equal ill success, endeavoured 
to gain a hearing. A democrat member at length obtained 
a moment’s silence, and proposed that the council should 
renew, man by man, the oath of fidelity to the Constitution 
of the year three. This was assented to, and a vain 
ceremony, for it was no more, occupied time which might 
have been turned to far different account. Overpowered, 
however, by the clamour, the best friends of Napoleon, 
even his brother Lucien, took the oath. The resignatory 
letter of Barros was then handed in, and receiveii with a 
shout of scorn. The moment was come; Napoleon, him¬ 
self, accompanied by four grenadiers, walked into the 
chamber—the doors remained open, and plumes and 
swords were visible in dense array behind him. His 
grenadiers halted near the door, and he advanced alone 
towards the centre of the gallery. Then arose a fierce out¬ 
cry —Drawn swords in the sanctuary of the laws / Out¬ 
lawry / Outlawry t Let him be proclaimed a traitor ' 
Was it for this you gained so many victories t Many 
members rushed upon the intruder, and, if we may- 
place confidence in his own tale, a Corsican deputy, 
by name. Arena, aimed a dagger at his throat. At all 
events there was such an appearance of personal danger 
as fired the grenadiers behind him. They rushed 
forwards, and extricated him almost breathless; and 
one of their number (Thom<) was at least rewarded 
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on the score of his having received a wound meant for 
the General. 

It seems to be admitted that at this moment the iron nerves 
of Buonaparte were, for once, shaken. With the dangers 
of tlie field he was familiar—in order to depict the perfect 
coolness of his demeanour during the greater part of this 
very day, his secretary says—“ Ae was as calm as at the 
opening of a great battle; ” but he had not been prepared 
for the manifestations of this civil rage. He came out, 
staggering and stammering, among the soldiery, and said] 
“ I offered them victory and fame, and they have answered 
me with daggers.” 

Sieyes, an experienced observer of such scenes, was still 
on horseback in the court, and quickly re-assured him. 
General Augercau came up but a moment afterwards, and 
said, “ You have brought yourself into a pretty situation.” 

Augercau,” answered Napoleon (once more himself 
again), ■■ things were worse at Areola. Be quiet; all this 
will .soon right itself.” He then harangued the soldiery. 
" I have led you to victory, to fame, to glory. Can I 
count upon you?” "Yes, yes, we swear it” (was the 
answer that burst from every line), " Vtve Buonaparte / ” 

In the council, meantime, the commotion had increased 
on the retreat of .Napoleon. A general cry arose for 
a sentence of outlawry against him; and Lucien, the 
President, m vain appealed to the feelings of nature, de¬ 
manding that, instead of being obliged to put that question 
to the vote, he might he heard as the advocate of his 
brother. He was ckunormisly refused, and in indignation 
flung off the insignia of his office. Some grenadiers once 
more entered, and carried him also out of the place. 

Lucien found the soldiery without in a high state of 
excitement. He immediately got upon horseback, that he 
might be seen and heard the better, and exclaimed; 

General Buonaparte, and you, soldiers of France, the 
President of the Council of Five Hundred announces to 
you that factious men with daggers interrupt the delibera¬ 
tions of the sen.atc. He authorises you to employ force. 
The .As.scmbly of Five Hundred is dissolved.” 

Napoleon desired Le Clerc to execute the orders of the 
President, and he, with a detachment of grenadiers, forth- 
'tit® the hall. Amidst the reiterated screams 
of I' fve la Rfpublique,” which saluted their entrance, an 
12a 
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aide-de-camp mounied the tribune, and bade the assembly 
disperse. “ Such,” said he, " are the orders of the 
General.” Some obeyed; others rcnev^ed their shouting. 
The dnims drowned their voices. “ Kiirward. grenadiers." 
s;iid Le ( lerc; and the men, levelhm; their pieces ;is if (or 
the charge, advanced. When the bristling line of bayonets 
at length drew near, the deputies lost heart, and the greater 
part of them, tearing off their scarfs, made their escape, 
with very undignified rapidity, by way of the windows. The 
apartment was cleared. It w.os thus that liuonaparte, like 
Cromwell before him, 

" Turn’d out the membrn, and made (ut the door ” ' 

Some of his military .issociates proposed to him that the 
unfriendly legislators should be shot, man by man, as they 
retreated through the gardens, but to this he would not 
for a moment listen. 

Lucien Huonaparte now collected the moderate members 
of the Council of Fue Hundred, and ih.tt small niinoriU. 
assuming the thar.at' r of the assembly, communicated with 
the Ancients on such terms of mutual understanding, that 
tlierc was no longer any dilliciilty about giving the de-ired 
colouring to the events of the d.i\ It was announied by 
proclamation, lh.at a scene of violence and upro.ir, and the 
daggers and pistols of a band of conspirators, in the Coutw il 
of Five Hundred, had suggested the measures iillim.Uely 
resorted to. Ihese were—the adjournment of the two 
councils until the middle of February ne.xt ensuing; and 
the deposition, me.antime. of the whole authority of the 
state in a provisio.ial consulate ~ the consuls being Napoleon 
Buonaparte, .Sieves, and Ducos. 

Thus terminated the i()th of Brumaire. One of the 
greatest revolutions on record in the history of the world 
was accomplished, by means of swords and bayonet- 
unquestionably, but still without any effusion of blood. 
From that hour the fate of France was determined. The 
Abb6 Sieyes, Talleyrand, and other eminent civilians, who 
had a hand in this great d.ay’s proceedings, had never 
doubted Uiat, under the new stale of things to which it 
should lead, they were to have the chief management of 
the civil concerns of F’rance. The ambition of Buonaparte, 
they questioned not, would be .satisfied with the control 
• Crsbbe, 
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of the armies and military establishments of the Republic. 
But they reckoned without their host. Next day the three 
consuls met in Paris; and a lengthened discussion arose 
touching the internal condition and foreign relations of 
France, and the measures not only of war, but of finance 
and diplomacy, to be resorted to. To the astonishment of 
Sieyes, Napoleon entered readily and largely upon such 
topics, showed perfect familiarity with them in their 
minutest details, and suggested resolutions which it was 
impossible not to approve. “ Gentlemen,” said the Abhi, 
on reaching his own house, where Talleyrand and the others 
expected him—and it is easy so imagine the sensations 
with which Sieyes spoke the words, and Talleyrand heard 
them—” Gentlemen, I perceive that you have got a master. 
Buonaparte can do, and will do, everything himself. But ” 
(he added, after a pause) “ it is better to submit than to 
protract dissension for ever.” 

Buonaparte sent word next morning to Gohter and 
Moulins that they were at liberty. These ex-Directors 
were in haste to seclude themselves from public view; and 
the new ruler took possession the same evening of the 
r.dace of the Luxembourg, 
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CHAPTER XIV 


71m ProvUcmtl CoosuUt^—Retormi m Franc*—Ptdlcttloa ei lb« 
Cbouam—Conitltutlon ol the year Vltl.—BuonaptrU Chief 
Cooiul. 

Tbs upper population of Paris had watched the stormy 
days of the i8^ and 19th Brumaire with the most anxious 
fean, lest the end should be anarchy and the re-establish¬ 
ment of the reign of terror. Such, in all likelihood, must 
have been the result, had Buonaparte failed, after once 
attempting to strike his blow. His success held out the 
prospect of victory abroad, and of a firm and stable govern¬ 
ment at home, under which life and properly might exist in 
safety; and weaned utterly with so many revolutions and 
constitutions, each in turn pretending everything, and end¬ 
ing in nothing but confusion, the immense majority of the 
nation were well prepared to consider any government as 
a blessing which seemed to rest on a solid basis, and to 
bid fair for endurance. The revolutionary fever had in 
most bosoms spent its strength ere now; and Buonaparte 
found henceforth little opposition to any of his mea.surcs, 
unless in cases where the substantial penonal comforts of 
men—not abstract theories or dogmas—nor even political 
rights of unquestionable value and importance—were 
invaded by his administration. 

The two chambers, on breaking up, appointed small 
committees to take counsel during the recess with the new 
heads of the executive; and, in concert with these, Buona¬ 
parte and Sieyes entered vigorously on the great task of 
restoring confidence and peace at home. The confusion 
of the faiances was the most pressing of many intolerable 
evils; and the first day was devoted to them. In lieu of 
forced loans, by which the Directory had systematically 
scourged the people, all the regular taxes were at once 
raised 35 per cent.; and the receipt and expenditure of the 
revenue arranged on a business-like footing. The repeal 
of the “ Law of Hostages a tyrannical act, by which the 
relations of emigrants were made responsible for the 
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behaviour of their exiled kinjmen,—followed immediately, 
and was received with universal approbation. A third 
and a bolder measure was the discarding of the heathen 
ritual, and re-opening of the churches for Christian 
woJihip; and of this the credit was wholly Napoleon’s, 
who had to oppose the philosophic prejudices of almost all 
his colleagues. He, in his conversations with them, made 
no attempt to represent himself as a believer in Christianity; 
but stood on the necessity of providing the people with the 
regular means of worship, wherever it is meant to have a 
state of tranquillity. TTie priests who chose to take the 
oath of fidelity to government were re-admitted to their 
functions; and this wise mca.'iure was followed by the 
adherence of not less than 20,000 of these ministers of 
religion, who had hitherto languished in the prisons of 
France. Cambaceres, an excellent lawyer and judge, 
was of great service to Napoleon in these salutary 
reforms. 

Many other judicious measures might be mentioned in 
this place. Some emigrants, cast on the shores by ship¬ 
wreck, had been imprisoned and destined for trial by the 
Directory. They were at once set free: and, in like 
manner. La Fayette and other distinguished revolutionists, 
who had been exiled for not adhering to all the wild 
notions of the preceding administrations, were at once 
recalled. Carnot was one of these: Buon.aparte forthwith 
placed him at the head of the war department; and the 
reform of the army was prosecuted with the vigour which 
might have been e.xpecicd from the joint skill and talent 
of the provisional head of the government and this 
practised minister. The confusion which had of late pre¬ 
vailed in that department was extreme. The government 
did not even know the existence of regiments raised in the 
provinces: arms, clothing, discipline in every article, had 
been neglected. The organisation of the army was very 
speedily mended. 

The insurgent Chouans next claimed attention: and 
here the personal character of Napoleon gave him ad¬ 
vantages of the first importance. The leaders of those 
brave bands were disposed to consider such a soldier as a 
very different sort of ruler from the Pentarchy of the 
Luxembouig; and their admiration for his person pre¬ 
pared them to listen to his terms. The first measures of 
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the new government were obviously calculated to soothe 
their prejudices, and the peneral display of vigour in every 
branch of the administration to overawe them. Chittillon, 
D'Antichamp, Suzannet, and other royalist chiefs, 
submitted in form. Bernier, a leading clergyman in 
La Vendee, followed the same course, and was an 
acquisition of e\en more value. Others held out; but 
were soon routed in detail, tried and executed. The 
appearances of returning tranquillity were general and 
most welcome. 

Some of the party vanquished on the tSth Brumaire, 
however, still lingered in Paris, and were busy in plotting 
new convulsions. It was therefore the advice of all the 
ministers to condemn them to exile; and lists of proscrip¬ 
tion were drawn up and published. Hut Buonaparte only 
meant to overawe these persons: im one was apprehended: 
they kept quiet for a season; and the edict of exile sank 
by degrees into obluion. 

Meanwhile it was necessary that the government itself 
should assume some permanent form, ere the time arrived 
for the re-asseinbly of the legisl.iiive bodies. Tlieir two 
committees met in one chamber «ith the consuls, and the 
outline of a new constitution was laid Wore them by 
Sieyes; who enjosed the reputation of being the greatest 
of scientific politirians. The Abbd, however, had soon 
perceived that Napoleon w.is to b<- the real ereator of 
whatever should be .ul jited; and, m the progtess of the 
ensuing consultations, submitted, step by step, to the laconi' 
Dictator, who accepted or d. carded propositions, exactl;. 
as they happened to coincide, or Ite at vanaiue with, his 
own notions of his own persuii.d interest, lie cared little 
in what manner the structure of the future rcprcsentativi’ 
assemblies might be arranged; but there must be no 
weakening of the executive power, which he was determined 
to vest virtually in him.self alone, and by means of whid 
he doubted not, it would be easy to neutralise all other 
influences. 

The metaphysical Abbi proposed a scheme by far too 
delicately complicated for the tear and wear of human 
business and human passions. The absurdity, even of the 
piarts which Napoleon consented to adopt, became apparent 
to all when the machine was set in motion. The two most 
prominent and peculiar devices—i,..mely, that of placing at 
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the head of thef state a sort of mock sovereign, destitute of 
any effective power, and capable at any time of being 
dqjraded by the vote of a single legislative body, under the 
titlepf Grand Elector; and secondly, that of committing 
the real executive power to two separate consuls, one for 
war and one for peace, nominally the inferiors of the 
Elector, but in influence necessarily quite above him, and 
almost as necessarily the rivals and enemies of each other; 
these ingenious twins were strangled in the birth by 
Napoleon’s shrewd practical sense. “ Who,” said he, 
" would accept an office, the only duties of which were 
to fatten like a pig, on so many millions a year? And 
your two consuls—the one surrounded with churchmen, 
lawyers, and civilians—the other with soldiers and diplo¬ 
matists—on what footing would be their intercourse? the 
one demanding money and recruits, the other refusing the 
supplies? A government, made up of such heterogeneous 
and discordant materials, would be the shadow of a state. 
He added two words, which at once decided the main 
question; “ I, for one, would never be your Grand 
Elector.” 

The constitution actually announced by proclamation on 
the 14th of December, 1799, presents the following 
principal features. I. The male citizens who are of age, 
and who pay taxes, in every commune shall choose a tenth 
of their number to be the notables of the commune; and 
out of those notables the officers of the commune shall be 
appointed. II. The notables of the communes constitut¬ 
ing a department, shall choose, in like manner, the tenth of 
their number to be the notables of the department; and 
out of these the officers of the department shall be ap¬ 
pointed. III. The notables of all the departments shall, 
in the same way, choose the tenth of their number to be 
notables of France; and out of these the public function¬ 
aries of The State shall be chosen. IV. Three assemblies 
shall be composed of persons chosen from the notables of 
France, viz.—i. The Conservative Senate, consisting (at 
first) of twenty-four men, of forty years of age, to hold their 
places for life, and to receive, each, a salary equal to i-aoth 
of that of the chief consul: 2. The Tribunate, to be com¬ 
posed of 100 men, of twenty-five years of age and upwards, 
of whom i-5th go out every year, but re-eligible inde¬ 
finitely; the sala^ of each 15,000 francs (162$); and 
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thirdly, The Legitlalwe SenaU, composed of 300 members, 
of thirty years of age, renewable by fifths every year, and 
having salaries of 10,000 francs (£416). V. The executive 
power shall be vested in three consuls, chosen individually, 
as chief consul, second and third; the two former fqr ten 
years, the last for five. VI. In order that the administra¬ 
tion of affairs may have time to settle itself, the tribunate 
and legislative senate shall remain as first constituted for 
ten years, without any re-elections. VII. With the same 
view, of avoiding discussions during the unsettled state of 
opinion, a majority of the members of the conservative 
senate are for the present appointed by the consuls, .Sieyes 
and Ducos, going out of office, and the consuls, fambaceres 
and Lebrun, about to come into office; they shall be held 
to be duly elected, if the public acquttsce; and proceed to 
fill up their own number, and to nominate the members of 
the tribunate and legislative senate. VII 1 . The acts of 
legislation shall be proposed by the consuls: the tribunate 
shall discuss and propound them to the legislative senate, 
but not voU: the legislative senate shall hear the tribunate, 
and vote, but not debate themselves; and the act thus 
discussed and voted, shall become law on being promul¬ 
gated by the chief consul. IX. Guonafiartc is nominated 
chief consul, Qimbaceres (minister of justice) second, and 
Lebrun third consul. 

It would be nish to say that this could never have 
turned out in practice a free constitution. CircumMaiires 
might liave modified its arrangements, and given the spirit 
of freedom to institutions not ex-faete favourable to it. Hut 
for the pre.sent it was universally admitted th.it, under these 
new forms, the power of the state must be virtually lodged 
in Buonaparte. He, in fact, named himself chief consul. 
His creatures chose the conservative senate, and the con¬ 
servative senate were to choose the members of the other 
two assemblies. The machinery, thus set in motion, could 
hardly fail to remain under his control; and, looking at 
things more largely, the contrivances of making the 
electoral bodies in the departments choose, not their 
actual representatives, but only the persons from among 
whom these were to be chosen by the conservative senate, 
and of preventing the legislative senate from debating for 
themselves on the measures destined to pass into law, 
appear to have been devised for the purpose of reducing to 
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a mere nullity the forms of a representative government.* 
However, the consuls announced their manufacture to the 
people in these terms;—“ Citizens, the Constitution is 
grounded on the true principles of a representative govern¬ 
ment, on the sacred rights of property, of equality, and of 
liberty. The powers which it institutes will be vigorous 
and permanent: such they should be to secure the rights 
of the citizens and the interests of the state. Citizens! the 
Revolution is fixed on the principles from which it origin¬ 
ated: IT IS ENDED.” And in effect, books being opened 
throughout France, the names of the citizens who inscribed 
their acceptance of this new constitution amounted to four 
millions, while but a few votes to the contrary were roistered 
—an irrefragable proof that the national mind was disposed 
to think no sacrifice too dear, so tranquillity could be 
obtained. 

The circumstance, perhaps, which occasioned most 
surprise on the promulgation of the new constitution, was 
the non-appearance of the name of Sieyes in the list of 
permanent consuls. It is probable that the Abb6 made up 
his mind to retire, so soon as he found that Buonaparte was 
capable not only of mutilating his ideal republican scheme, 
but of fulfiling in his own person all the functions of a civil 
ruler of France. Ilowbeit the ingenious metaphysician 
did not disdain to accept of a large estate (part of the royal 
domain of Versailles!) and a large pension besides, by way 
of “ public recompense ’’—when he withdrew to a situation 
of comparative obscurity, as President of the Conservative 
Senate. 

' The momiiift after the constitution was announced, the streets of 
Paris irere placarded with the following pasquil'— 


POLITICAL SUBTRACTIO.N'. 

From 5 Directors 
Take a 

There remain 3 Consuls 
From them take a 

And there remains 1 Boonaparti. 

_ 


This sufficientlv espresses what was considered to be the essence of 
the new constitution 
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One of Buonaparte’s first acts was to remove the scat of 
government from the Luxembourg to the old Palace of the 
Tuileries, “ which,” he significantly said to his colleagues, 
“ is a good military position.” It was on the igtfi of 
February, 1800, that the Chief Consul took possessioh of 
the usual residence of the French kings. Those splendid 
hails were re-opened with much ceremony, and immediately 
afterwards Napoleon held a great review in the Place du 
Carousel. This was the first public act of the Chief Consul. 
Shortly after, he appeared in his new official costume, a 
dress of red silk and a black stock. Someone observed to 
him that this last article was out of keeping with the rest; 
“ No matter,” answered he, smiling, “ a small remnant of 
the military character will do us no harm.” It was about 
the same time that Buonaparte heard of the death of 
Washington. He forthwith issued a general order, com¬ 
manding the French army to wrap their banners in < rape dur¬ 
ing ten days in honour of " a great man who fouglit against 
tyranny and consolidated the litierties of his country.” 

Talleyrand, appointed minister of foreign affairs by 
Buonaparte, was now the chief partner of his counsels. 
The second Consul, Cambacere'., soon learned to confine 
himself to the department of justice, and I.ebrun to that of 
finance. The effective branches of government were, 
almost from the first, engrossed by Napipleon. Yet, while 
with equal audacity and craft he was rapidly consolidating 
the elements of a new monarchy m his own person -the 
Bourbonists, at home and abroad, had still nourished the 
hope that this ultimate purpose was the restoration of tfie 
rightful king of France. Very shortly after the i8th 
Brumaire, one of the foreign ambassadors resident at Pans 
had even succeeded in obtaining a private audience for 
Messieurs Hyde de Neuville and Dandign^, two agents of 
the exiled princes. Buonaparte received them at night 
in a small closet of the Tuileries, and requested them to 
speak with frankness. "You, sir,” they said, "have now 
m your bands the power of re-establishing the throne, and 
restoring to it its legitimate m.aster. Tell us what are your 
intentions; and, if they accord with ours, we, and all the 
Vendeans, are ready to take your commands.” He replied 
that the return of the Bourbons could not be accomplished 
without enormous slaughter; thnt his wish was to forget the 
past, and to accept the services of all who were willing 
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henceforth to follow the general will of the nation; but 
that he would treat with none who were not disposed to 
renounce all correspondence with the Bourbons and the 
foreign enemies of the country. The conference lasted 
half-to-hour; and the agents withdrew with a fixed sense 
that Buonaparte would never come over to their side. 
Nevertheless, as it will appear hereafter, the Bourbons 
themselves did not as yet altogether despair; and it must 
be admitted, that various measures of the provisional 
government were not unlikely to keep up their delusive 
hopse. We may notice in particular a change in the 
national oath of allegiance, by which one most important 
clause was entirely erased: namely, that expressive of 
hatred to royalty: and an edict, by which the celebration 
of the day on which Louis XVI. died, was formally abolished. 
Sicycs, in opposing this last measure, happened to speak 
of Louis as “the tyrant Nay, nay,” said Napoleon, 
" he was no tyrant: had he been one, I should this day 
have been a captain of engineers—and you saying mass.” 
The Bourbons were very right in considering these as 
monarchical symptoms; but shrewd observers perceived 
clearly in who.se favour such changes were designed to 
operate. It appears that some of Napoleon’s colleagues 
made a last effort to circumscribe his power, by urging on 
him the necessity of his immediately placing himself at the 
head of the armic.s in the field; expecting, no doubt, 
great advantages, could they remove him from the seat of 
government, at the time when the new machinery was 
getting into a regular course of motion. He sternly 
resisted all such suggestions. “ I am Chief Consul,” said 
he, biting his nails to the quick, “ I will remain in Paris.” 

And it was, indeed, most necessary for his success that 
he should remain there at this critical epoch; for, in the 
arrangement of every branch of the new government, he 
had systematically sought for his own security in balancing 
against each other the lovers of opposite sets of principles 
—men, who, by cordisdly coalescing together, might still 
have undone him; or by carrying their animosities to 
extremity, overturned the whole fabric of his manufacture. 
It was thus that he had chosen one consul from the 
Republican party, and another from the Royalist; either 
of whom might, in his absence, have been tempted to 
undermine his sway; whereas both Cambaceres and 
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Lebrun, overawed by his presence, proved eminently 
serviceable in drawing' over to the interests of the Chief 
Consul innumerable persons, of tlieir own ways of thinking 
originally, but no longer such zealous theorists os to resist 
the arguments of self-interest—those strong springs of hope 
and fear, of both of which Napoleon, while at the Tuileriej. 
held the master-key. It was thus, also, that, in forming 
his ministry, he grouped together mm, each of whom 
detested or despis^ the others; but each unquestionably 
fitted, in the highest degree, for the particular office 
assigned to him; and each, therefore, likely to labour in 
his own department, communicating little with his 
colleagues, and looking continually to the one hand that 
had invested him with hb share of power. It was in vain 
that one party objected to the weathercock politics of 
Talleyrand. “ Be it so,” answered the Cliief Consul: "but 
he b the ablest minister for foreign affairs in our choice, 
and it shall be my care that he exerts his abilities.” Carnot, 
in like manner, was objected to as a firm republican. 
“ Republican or not,” answered Napoleon, “ he is one of 
the last Frenchmen that would wish to see France dis¬ 
membered. Let us avail ourselves of his unrivalled 
talents in the war department, while he is willing to place 
them at our command.” All parties eijually cried out 
against the fakehood, duplicity, and, in fact, avowed 
profligacy of Fouch^. " Fouchi,” said Buonaparte, " and 
Fouchi alone, is able to conduct the ministry of the 
police: he alone has a perfect knowledge of all the factions 
and intrigues which have ticen spreading misery through 
France. We cannot create men: we must take such as we 
find; and it b easier to modify by circumstances the feel¬ 
ings and conduct of an able servant, than to supply his 
place.” Thus did he systematically make use of whatever 
was willing to be useful—counting on the ambition of one 
man, the integrity of a second, and the avarice of a third, 
with equal confidence; and justified, for the present time 
(which was all he was anxious about) by the results of each 
of the experiments in question. 

It b impossible to refuse the praise of consummate 
prudence and skill to these, and indeed, to all the arrange¬ 
ments of Buonaparte, at this great crisis of hb hbtory. 
The secret of hb whole scheme is unfolded in his own 
memorable words to Sieyes: “ We are creating a new 
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era—of the past we must forget the bad, and remember 
only the good.” From the day when the consular govern¬ 
ment was formed, a new epoch was to date. Submit to 
that government, and no man need fear that his former 
acts, far less opinions, should prove any obstacle to his 
security — nay, to his advancement. Henceforth the 
regicide might dismiss all dread of Bourbon revenge; the 
purchaser of forfeited property of being sacrificed to the 
returning nobles; provided only they chose to sink their 
theories and submit. To the royalist, on the other hand, 
Buonaparte held out the prospect, not indeed of Bourbon 
restoration, but of the re-establishment of a monarchical 
form of government, and all the concomitants of a court; 
for the churchman the temples were at once opened; and 
the rebuilding of the hierarchical fabric, in all its wealth, 
splendour and power, was offered m prospective. Mean¬ 
while, the great and crying evil, from which the revolution 
had really sprang, was for ever abolished. The odious 
distinction of castes was at an end. Political liberty 
existed, perhaps, no longer; but civil liberty—the equality 
of all F'renclimcn in the eye of the l.iw—was, or seemed to 
be, established. All men henceforth must contribute to 
the st.ite in the proportion of their means: all men appeal 
to the same tribunals; and no man, however meanly born, 
hiid it to say, that there was one post of power or dignity in 
France to which talent and labour never could elevate him. 

Shortly after Napoleon took possession of the Tuileries, 
Mural, who had long been the lover of his sister Caroline, 
demanded her liand in marriage. The gallantrs- and 
military talents of this handsome officer had already raised 
him to a distinguished rank in the army, and Josephine 
warmly espou.sed his interests: but Buonaparte was with 
difficulty persuaded to give his consent to the match. 
" Murat is the son of an innkeeper,” said he,—“ in the 
station to which events have elevated me, f must not mix 
my blood with his.” These objections, however, were 
overcome by the address of Josephine, who considered 
Napoleon’s own brothers as her enemies, and was anxious, 
not without reason, to have some additional supp irt in the 
family. Her influence, from this time, appears to have 
remained unshaken; though her extravagance and incurable 
habit of contracting debts gave rise to many unpleasing 
scenes between her and the most methodical of mankind. 
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rhe Chief ConeuI write* to the King of Engltnd—Lord Greovilir'i 
Answer—Napoleon passes the Great St Bernard—The taking ol 
St, Bard—The Siege ol Genoa—The Battle of .Montebello—The 
Battle of Marengo—Napoleon returns to Paris—The Infernal 
Machine—The Battle of Hohenlinden—The Treaty of LunevlUe. 

.Much had been already done toward.^ the internal 
tranquilliiiition of France: but it waj obvious that the 
result could not be perfect until the war, which Iwd so long 
raged on two frontiers of the country, should have found a 
termination. The fortune of the la.st two yean had been far 
different from that of the glorious ramp-iigns which ended 
in the treaty—or armistice, us it might more truly be 
named—of Cainpo-Formio. The Austrians had recovenxf 
the north of Italy, and already menaced the Savoy frontier, 
designing to march into Provence, and there support a new 
insurrection of the royalists. The force opposed to them 
in that quarter was much inferior in mimliers, and com¬ 
posed of the relics of armies beaten over and over again by 
Suwarrow. The Austrians and French were more nearly 
balanced on the Rhine frontier, but even there, there was 
ample room for an.xiety. On the whole, the grand attitude in 
which Buonaparte had left the Republic when he em¬ 
barked for Egypt, was exchanged for one of a far humbler 
description; and, in fact, as has been intimated, the 
general disheartening of the nation, by reason of those 
reverses, had been of signal service to Napoleon’s ambition. 
If a strong hand was wanted at home, the necessity of 
having a general who could bring back victory to the 
tricolor banners in the field had been not less deeply felt. 
And hence the decisive revolution of Brumaire. 

Of the allies of Austria, meanwhile, one had virtually 
abandoned her. The Emperor Paul, of Russia, resenting 
the style in which his army under Suwarrow had been 
supported, withdrew it altogether from the field of its 
victories; and that hare-brained autocrat, happening to take 
up an enthusiastic persona] admiration for Buonaparte, was 
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not likely for the present to be brought back into the 
Antigallican league. England appeared steadfast to the 
cause; but it remained to be proved whether the failure of 
her expedition to Holland under the Duke of York, or the 
sigpal success of her naval arms in the Mediterranean 
under Lord Nelson, had had the greater influence on the 
feelings of the government of St. James’s. In the former 
case Napoleon might expect to find his advances towards 
a negotiation, in his new character of Chief Consul, received 
with better disposition than his predecessors of the 
Directory had extended to the last overtures of the English 
cabinet tendered by Lord Malmesbury. He resolved to 
have the credit of making the experiment at least, ere the 
campaign with the Austrians should open; and, discarding, 
as he had on a former occasion,* the usual etiquettes of diplo¬ 
matic intercourse, addressed a letter to King George III., 
in penon, almost immediately after the new consulate was 
established in the Tuileries, in these terms (Dec. 25, 1799). 

“ French Republic—Sovereignty of the People — 
Liberty and Equality. 

“ Buonaparte, First Consul of the Republic, 
to his Majesty the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

“ Called by the wishes of the French nation to occupy 
the first magistracy of the Republic, I have thought proper, 
in commencing the discharge of its duties, to communicate 
the event directly to your Majesty. 

“ Must the war, which for eight years has ravaged the 
four quarters of the world, be eternal? Is there no room 
for accommodation? How can the two most enlightened 
nations of Europe, stronger and more powerful than is 
necessary for their safety and independence, sacrifice com¬ 
mercial advantages, internal prosperity, and domestic 
happiness, to vain ideas of grandeur? Whence comes it 
that they do not feel peace to be the first of wants as well 
as of glories? These sentiments carmot be new to the 
heart of your Majesty, who rule over a free nation with no 
other view than to render it happy. Your Majesty will see 
in this overture only my sincere desire to contnbute effectu¬ 
ally, for the second time, to a general pacification—by a 
prompt step taken in confidence, and freed from those 

■ Wheo be wrote trom Clafenfurt to tbe Archduke Cbarlet. 
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forms, which, however necessary to disguise the apprehen¬ 
sions of feeble states, only serve to discover in the power¬ 
ful a mutual wish to deceive. 

“ France and England, abusing their strength, may long 
defer the period of its utter exhaustion; but I will venture 
to say, that the fate of all civilised nations is concerned m 
the termination of a war, the flantes of which are raging 
throughout the whole world. I have the honour to 
be, &c. &c. " Buonaparte.” 


It is manifest that the Chief Consul was wonderfully 
ignorant of the English constitution, if he really believed 
that the King (whose public acts must all be done by the 
hands of responsible ministers) could answer his letter 
personally. The reply was an official note from I»rd 
Grenville, then secretary of state for the department of 
foreign affairs, to Talleyrand. It stated “ that the King 
of England had no object in the war but the security of his 
own dominions, his allies, and Europe m general; he 
would seize the first favourable opportunity to make peace 
—at present he could see none. The same general asser¬ 
tions of pacific intentions had proceeded, successively, from 
all the revolutionary governments of France; and they had 
all persisted in conduct directly and notoriously the 
opposite of their language. Switzerland, Italy, Holland, 
Germany, Egypt,—what country had been safe from French 
aggression.^ The war must continue until the causes which 
gave it birth ceased to exi-.t. The restoration of the exiled 
royal family would be the easiest means of giving confid¬ 
ence to the other powers of Europe. The King of England 
by no means pretended to dictate anything as to the 
internal polity of France; but he was compelled to say, 
that he saw nothing in the circumstances under which the 
new government had been set up, or the principles it pro¬ 
fessed to act upon, which could tend to make foreign 
powers regard it as either more stable or more tnistwortliy 
than the transitory forms it had supplanted." 

Such was the tenor of Lord Grenville's famous note. 
It gave rise to an animated discussion in both Houses 
immediately on the meeting of the British Parliament; 
and, in both, the conduct of the ministry was approved by 
very great majorities. When, however, the financial pre¬ 
parations were brought forward, and it turned out that 
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Russia was no longer to be subsidised—or, in other words, 
had abandoned the league against France—the prospects 
of the war were generally considered as much less favour¬ 
able than they had been during this discussion. In the 
me&time the French government put forth, by way of 
commentary on Lord Grenville’s state paper, a pretended 
letter from the unfortunate heir of the House of Stuart to 
George III., demanding from him the throne of England, 
which, now that the principle of legitimacy seemed to be 
recognised at St. James’s, there could (said the pasquinade) 
be no fair pretext for refusing. Some other trifles of the 
same character might be noticed; but the true answer to 
Mr. Pitt was the campaign of Marengo. 

Buonaparte rejoiced cordially in the re.sult of his informal 
negotiation. It was his policy, even more clearly than it 
had been that of his predeccs.sors, to buy security at home 
by battle and victory abroad. The national pride had 
been deeply wounded during his absence; and something 
must be done in Europe, worthy of the days of Lodi, and 
Rivoli, and Taghamento, ere he could hope to be seated 
firmly on his throne. On receiving the answer of the 
British minister, he said to Talleyrand (rubbing his hands, 
as was his custom when much pleased), " it could not have 
been more favourable.” On the same day, the 7th of 
January (just three days after the date of Lord Grenville’s 
note), the E'irst t'on.sul issued his edict for the formation 
of an army of reserve, consisting of all the veterans who 
had ever served, and a new levy of 30,000 conscripts. 

At this time France had four armies on her frontiers: 
that of the North, under Brune, watched the partisans of 
the House of Orange in Holland, and guarded those coasts 
against any new invasion from Ehigland; the defeat of the 
Duke of York had enabled the government to reduce its 
strength considerably. The second was the army of the 
Danul>e, under Jourdan, which, after the defeat at Stockach, 
had been obliged to repass the Rhine. The third, under 
Massena, styled the army of Helvetia, had been compelled 
in the preceding campaign to evacuate great part of 
Switzerland; but, gaming the battle of Zurich against the 
Russians, now re-occupied the whole of that republic. 
The fourth was that liroken remnant which still called 
itself the " army of Italy.” After the disastrous conflict of 
Genola it had rallied in disorder on the Apennine and the 
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heights of Genoa, where the spirit of the troops ¥ras already 
so much injured, that whole battalions descried m masse, 
and retired behind the Var. Their distress, m truth, was 
extreme; for they had lost all means of communication 
with the valley of the Po, and the English fleet eflectually 
blockaded the whole coasts both of Provence and Liguria; 
so that, pent up among barren rocks, they suffered the 
hardships and privations of a beleaguered garrison. 

The Chief Consul sent Massena to assume the command 
of the “ army of Italy and issued, on that occasion, a 
general order, which had a magic.al effect on the minds of 
the soldiery. Massena was highly esteemed among them; 
and after his arrival at Genoa, the deserters fliKlud back 
rapidly to their standards. At the same time Huoii.iparte 
ordered Moreau to assume the eumrnand of the l.vo corps 
of the Danube and Helvetia, and consolidate them into 
one great “ army of the Rhine.” Lastly, the rendezvous 
of the ” army of reserve" was appointed for Dijon: a 
central position from which either Messena or Moreau 
might, as circumstances demanded, be supported and 
reinforced; but which Napoleon re.dly designed to serve 
for a cloak to his mam purpose, hor he h.ul already, in 
concert with Carnot, sketched the plan of that which is 
generally considered as at oiu e the most d.iring and the 
most masterly of all the camp.iigns of the w.ir, and which, 
in so far as the execution depended on hini'-elf, turned out 
also the most dazzhngly suicesslid. 

In placing Moreau at the hc,id of the army of the Rhine, 
full 150,000 strong, and out of .all comparison the best 
disciplined as well as largest force ol the Re[tubli(:, 
Buonaparte exhibited a noble superiority to all feelings of 
penonal jealousy. That general’s rcput.iiion approac bed 
the most nearly to his own, but his talents justified this 
reputation, and the Chief Consul thought of nothing but 
the best means of accomph-.hing the pur[soses of the joint 
campaign. Moreau, in the sc(|uel, was severely censured 
by his master for the manner in which he executed the 
charge entrusted to him. IBs orders were to march at 
once upon Ulm, at the risk of placing the great Austn.m 
army under Kray between him and France; but he was 
also commanded to detach 15,000 of his troops for the 
separate service of passing into Italy by the defiles of St 
Gothard; and given to understand that it must be his 
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business to prevent Kray, at all hazards, from opening a 
communication irith Italy by way of the Tyrol. Under 
such circumstances, it is not wonderful that a general, who 
had a master, should have proceeded more cautiously than 
suited the g^antic aspirations of the unfettered Napoleon. 
Moreau, however, it must be admitted, had always the 
reputation of a prudent rather than a daring commander. 
The details of his campaign against Kray must be sought 
elsewhere. A variety of engagements took place with a 
variety of fortune. Moreau, his enemies allow, commenced 
his operations by crossing the Rhine in the end of April; 
and, on the 15th of July, had his headquarters at Augsburg, 
and was in condition either to reinforce the French in Italy, 
or to march into the heart of the Austrian states, when the 
success of Buonaparte’s own expedition rendered either 
movement unnecessary. 

The Chief Consul had resolved upon conducting, in 
person, one of the most adventurous enterprises recorded 
m the history of war. The formation of the army of 
reserve at Dijon was a mere deceit. A numerous staff, 
indeed, assembled in that town; and the preparation of the 
munitions of war proceeded there as elsewhere with the 
utmost energy: but the troops collected at Dijon were few; 
and—it being universally circulated and believed, that 
they were the force meant to re-establish the once glorious 
army of Italy, by marching to the headquarters of Massena 
at Genoa,—the Austrians received the accounts of their 
numbers and appearance, not only with indifference but 
with derision. Buonaparte, meanwhile, had spent three 
months in recruiting his armies throughout the interior of 
France; and the troops, by means of which it was his 
purpose to change the face of affairs beyond the Alps, were 
already marching by different routes, each detachment in 
total ignorance of the other’s destination, upon the territory 
of Switzerland. To that quarter Buonaparte had already 
sent forward Berthier, the most confidential of his military 
friends, and other officers of the highest skill, with orders 
to reconnoitre the v-arious passes in the great Alpine chain, 
and roaJee every other preparation for the movement, of 
which they alone were, as yet, in the secret. 

The statesmen who venturi, even after Brumaire, to 
oppose the investiture of Buonaparte with the whole power 
of the state, had, at first (as we have seen) attempted to 
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confine him to the military depaitm»t; or so arrange it 
that his orders, as to civil affairs, should, at least, not be 
absolute. Failing in this, they then proposed that the 
Chief Consul should be incapable of beading an army in 
the field, without abdicating previously his magistracy; 
and to their surprise, Napoleon at once acceded to a pro¬ 
position which, it had been expected, would rouse his 
indignation. It now turned out how much the saving 
clause in question was worth. The Chief Consul could not, 
indeed, be general-in-chief of an army; but he could 
appoint whom he plea.sed to that post; and there was no 
law against his being present, in his own person, as a 
spectator of the campaign. It signified little that a 
Berthier should write himself commander, when a 
Napoleon was known to be in the camp. 

It was now time that the great project should be 
realised. The situation of the “ army of Italy ” was become 
most critical. After a variety of petty engagements, its 
general saw his left wing (under Suchet) wholly cut off from 
his main body; and, while Suchet was forced to retire 
behind the Var, where his troops had the utmost diflii ulty 
in presenting any serious opposition to the Austrians, 
Ma.ssena had been compelled to throw himself with the 
remainder into Genoa. In that city he was speedily 
blockaded by the Austrian general Ott; while the imperial 
commander-in-chief, .Melas, advanced with 30,000 upon 
Nice—of which place he took possession on the nth of 
May. The Austrians, having shut up Mossena, and well 
knowing the feebleness of .Suchet's division, were in a 
delirium of joy. The gates of France appeared, at length, 
to be open before them; and it was not such an army of 
reserve as had excited the merriment of their spies at 
Dijon that could hope to withstand them in their long- 
meditated march on Provence—where Piclicgru, as they 
supposed, was prepared to assume the command of a 
numerous body of royalist insurgents, as soon as he should 
receive intelligence of their entrance into France. But 
they were soon to hear news of another complexion from 
whence they least expected it—from behind them. 

The Chief Consul remained in Paris until he received 
Berthier’s decisive despatch from Geneva—it was in these 
words: “ I wish to see you here. There are orders to be 
given by which three armies may act in concert, and you 
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alone can give them in the lines. Measures decided on in 
Paris are too late.” He instantly quitted the capital; and, 
on the 7th of May appeared at Dijon, where he reviewed, 
in great form, some 7000 or 8000 raw and half-clad troops, 
and committed them to the care of Brune. The spies of 
Austria reaped new satisfaction from this consular review: 
meanwhile Napoleon had halted but two hours at Dijon; 
and, travelling all night, arrived the next day, at Geneva. 
Here he was met by Marescot, who had been employed in 
exploring the wild passes of the Great St. Bernard, and 
received from him an appalling picture of the difficulties of 
marching an army by that route into Italy. ‘‘ Is it possible 
to pass? ” said Napoleon, cutting the engineer’s narrative 
short. “The thing is barely possible,” answered Marescot. 
" Very well,” said the Chief Consul, “ en avanl —let us 
proceed.” 

VVliilc the Austrians were thinking only of the frontier 
where Suchet commanded an enfeebled and dispirited 
division,—destined, as they doubted not, to be reinforced 
by the army, such <is it w.is, of Dijon,—the Chief Consul 
had resolved to penetrate into Italy, as U.mnib.al had done 
of old. through all the dangers and difficulties of the great 
Alps themselves. The march on the Var and Genoa 
might have been executed with comp.irative case, and 
might, in all likelihood, have led to victory; but mere 
victory would not suffice. It was urgently necessary that 
the name of Buonaparte should be surrounded with some 
bl.aze of almost supernatural renown; and his pl.in for 
(iiirchasing this splendour was to rush down from the .\lps, 
■It whatever hazard, upon the rear of Melas, cut off all his 
cominumcations with Austria, and then force him to a 
conflict, in which, Massena and Suchet being on tlie other 
side of him, reverse must needs be ruin. 

For the treble purpose of more easily collecting a 
suitieient stock of provisions for the march, of making its 
accomplishment more rapid, and of perplexing the enemy on 
its termination, Napoleon determined that his army should 
pass in four divisions, by as many separate routes. The left 
wing, under Moncey, consisting of 15,000 detached from 
the army of Moreau, was ordered to debouch by the way of 
St. Gothard. The corps of Thureau, 5000 strong, took the 
direction of Mount Cenis: that of t'habran, of similar 
strength, moved by the Little St. Bernard. Of the main 
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body, consisting of 35,000, the Chief Consul hintsclf took 
care; and he reserved for them the gigantic task of 
surmounting, with the artillery, the huge Immers of the 
Great St. Bernard. Thus along the .Mpine Chain—from 
the sources of the Rhine and the Rhone to Isere ifnd 
Durance—alwut 60,000 men, in all, prepared for the 
•ulventure. It must be added, if «e would form a fair con¬ 
ception of the enterprbe, that Napoleon well knew not 
one-third of these men had ever seen a shot fired m 
earnest. 

The difficulties encountered by Wonccy, Thure,ui, and 
Chabran will be sufliciently understood from the narrative 
of Buonapiirte’s own march. Krom the 15th to the i8th 
of May all his columns were (mt in motion; Laimes, with 
the advanced guard, clearing the way before them; the 
general, Berliner, and the Chief Consul hiiiiMif superin¬ 
tending the rear guard, which, as having with it the 
artillery, was the object of highest importance. At St. 
I’lerre all semblance of a road disapii'-.ircd. Thencefortli 
an army, horse and foot, laden with all the munitions of a 
campaign, a park of forty field-pieces included, »c ;c to be 
urged up and along airy ridges of roek and eternal snow, 
where the goatherd, the hunter of the chamois, .ind the 
outlaw-smuggler are alone .orustomeil to venture: ,0:, d-t 
precipices where to slip a loot is death; beneath glai lers 
from which the percussion of a nuisket-shot is often 
sufficient to hurl an avalanche, across iMittornless chasne, 
raked over with frost or snow drift; and lireathing 

’* The (liflicull air of the ierd mountain top, 

Where the birds dare not build, nor insect's mnn 
ITil o'er the herbUss granite." * 

The ir.in'-port of the artillery and ammunition was the 
most difncult point; and to this, accordingly, the Chief 
Consul gave his personal superintendence The gun- 
were dismounted, grooved into the trunks of tree- 
hollowed out so as to suit each calibre, and then dragged 
on by sheer strength of muscle—not le-s than an hundred 
soldiers being sometimes harnessed to a single < innon 
The carriages and wheels, being taken to pieces, were 
slung on poles, and home on men’s shoulders. 'The 


' Bjrron'* " Manfred.' 
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powder and shot, packed into boxes of fir-wood, formed 
the lading of all the mules that could be collected over a 
wide range of the Alpine country. These preparations 
had been made during the week that elapsed between 
Buonaparte’s arrival at Geneva and the commencement of 
Lannes’s march. He himself travelled sometimes on a 
mule, but mostly on foot, cheering on the soldiers who 
had the burden of the great guns. The fatigue undergone 
is not to be described. The men in front durst not halt 
to breathe, because the least stoppage there might have 
thrown the column behind into confusion, on the brink of 
deadly precipices; and those in the rear had to flounder 
knee deep, through snow and ice trampled into sludge by 
the feet and hoofs of the preceding divisions. Happily 
the march of Napoleon was not harassed, like that of 
Hannibal, by the assaults of living enemies. The 
mountaineers, on the contrary, flocked in to reap the 
liberal rewards which he offered to all who were willing to 
lighten the drudgery of his troops. 

On the i6th of May Napoleon slept at the convent of St. 
Maurice; and, in the course of the four following days, the 
whole army passed the Great St. Bernard. It was on the 
20th that Buonaparte himself halted an hour at the 
convent of the Hospitallers, which stands on the summit 
of this mighty mountain. The good fathers of the 
monastery had been warned beforehand of the march, and 
they had furnished every soldier as he passed with a 
luncheon of broad and cheese and a glass of wine; for 
which seasonable kindness, they now received the warm 
acknowledgments of the chief.* It was here that he took 
his leave of a peasant youth, who had walked by him, as 
his guide, all the way from the convent of St. Maurice. 
Napoleon conversed freely with the young man, and was 
much interested with his simplicity. At parting, he asked 
the guide some particulars about his personal situation; 
and, having heard his reply, gave him money and a billet 
to the head of the monastery of St. Maurice. The peasant 

• The worthy Hospitallrrs of St Bemud have stationed themselves 
on that wdd eminence, far the purpose of aUeviating the misery of 
travellers lost or bewildered amidst the neighbouring defiles They 
entert.uu a pack of dogs, of extraordinary sagacity, who roam oier the 
hdls night and day, and frequently drag to Ught and safety pilgrims 
who have been buried in tbe snow. 
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delivered it accordingly, and was surprised to find that, in 
consequence of a scrap of writing which he could not read, 
his worldly comforts were to be permanently increased. 
The object of his generosity remembered, nevertheless, 
but litde of his conversation with the Consul. ,He 
described Napoleon as being “ a very dark man ” (this 
was the effect of the Syrian sun), and having an eye that, 
notwithstanding his affability, he could not encounter 
without a sense of fear. The only saying of the hero 
which he treasured m his memory was, “ 1 liave spoiled a 
hat among your mountains: well, I shall find a new one 
on the other side.”—Tlius spoke Napoleon, wringing the 
rain from his covering as he approached the hospice of St. 
Bernard.—The guide descrilied, however, very strikingly, 
the effects of Buonaparte’s appearance and voice, when 
any obstacle checked the advance of his soldiery along 
that fearful wilderness which is called emphatically, “ I'he 
Valley of Desolation.” A single look or word was 
commonly sufficient to set all in motion again. But if 
the way presented some new and apparently insuperable 
difficulty, the Con.sul bade the drums beat and the 
trumpets sound, as if for the charge; and this never 
failed. Of such gallant temper were the spirits which 
Napoleon had at command, and with such admirable skill 
did he wield them I 

On the i6th the vanguard, under lainnes, reached the 
beautiful vale of Aosta, and the other divisions descended 
rapidly on their footsteps. This part of the progress was 
not less difficult than the ascent before. Tlie horses, 
mules, and guns, were to be led down one slip])cry stee]) 
after another—and we may judge with what an.xious care, 
since Napoleon himself was once contented to slide nearly 
a hundred yards together, sealed. 

On the 17th Lannes arrived at Chatillon, where he 
attacked and defeated a coqis of 5000 Austrians—who 
received the onset of a French division in that quarter, 
with about as much surprise as if an enemy had dropped on 
them from the clouds. Every difficulty now seemed to la- 
surmounted, and corps after corps came down into the 
plentiful and verdant valley, full of joy. But suddenly UiC 
march of the vanguard was arrested by an obstacle unfore¬ 
seen, or, at least, grievously under-estimated. Midway 
between Aosta and Ivrea the Dora flows through a defile, 
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not more than fifty yards in width: the heights on either 
hand rise precipitous; and in the midst an abrupt conical 
rock, crowned with the fortress of St. Bard, entirely com¬ 
mands the river, and a small walled town, through the 
heart of which lies the only passage. Lannes having 
vainly attempted to force the place by a ccup de main, a 
panic arose, and this spreading to the rear, odrers were 
given for stopping the descent of the artillery. The 
Consul had come as far as the town of Aosta when this 
intelligence reached him. He immediately hastened to St. 
Bard, where he found the troops in much confusion. 

On occasions like this Napoleon rarely failed to vindicate 
the prestige of his reputation. After hastily surveying the 
localities, he climbed the height of the Albarcdo, which 
rises on the one side alwve tl.c fort, and satisfied himself 
that, though the path had hitherto been trodden only by 
solitary huntsmen, the army who had crossed the St. 
Bernard might, by similar efforts, find or make their way 
here also, A single cannon being, with the last difficulty, 
hoisted to the summit, he planted it so as to play full on 
the chief ba.stion of St. Bard. The moment this was 
arranged the troops began their painful march; and they 
accomplished if without considerable loss; for the Consul’s 
gun was so excellently placed that the main battery of the 
subjacent castle, was, ere long, silenced. Tlie men crept 
along the brow of the Albaredo in single file, each pausing 
(says an eye-witness) to ga/c for a monient on Napoleon, 
who, overcome with his exertions, had lain down and 
fallen fust asleep upon the summit of the rock. Thus 
passed the main body, slowly, but surely. Meantime 
Colonel Dufour had been ordered to scale the wall of the 
town at nightfall; and his regiment (the 58th) performed 
this service so impetuously, that the Austrian troops took 
refuge in the castle, and the French made good their lodg¬ 
ment in the houses below. For .some hours the garrison 
poured down grape-shot at half-muskct distance upon tlie 
French, but at last out of compassion for the inhabitants, 
the fire slackened, and ere day broke Buonapiarte had 
effected his mam purpose. The streets of the town having 
been strewn with litter to deafen sound, the guns, covered 
with straw and branches of trees, were dragged through it 
under the very guns of St. Bard, and without exciting the 
least suspicion in its garrison Next morning the .Austrian 
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commandant sent on a messenger to Melas, with tidings 
that a large division of the French had indeed passed by 
the goat-tracks of Albaredo, but that most certainly not 
one great gun was with them, lluonaparte, meantime, 
was hurrying forwards with horse, foot, and artillery t#o, 
upon Ivrea. 

The march of the Consul received no new check until he 
reached the town of Ivrea, where, after two days’ hard 
fighting, Cannes at length forced an entrance, and the 
garrison, with severe loss, withdrew, Buonajiarte then 
took the road to Turin, and the vanguard had another 
severe piece of service at the bridge of Chiusilla, where 
10,000 Austrians had been very strongly posted. Cannes 
broke them, and pursuing as far as Circa, cut them olT from 
their magazines at Chevagno, and seized a vast ipi.miili of 
stores which had been embarked on the Po. The advance 
was now within one march of Turin, while Murat ocrupied 
Vercelli, and the other divisions (those of Moiuey, 
Chabran, and Thureau), having accomplished their sever,d 
Alpine journeys, were pouring down u(K)n the low coiiiilry, 
and gradually converging towards the appointed rendezvous 
on the Ticino. Buonaparte had thus overcome the great 
difficulties of his preparation, and was ready with his whole 
army to open the campaign in good earnest against Mclas. 

The blockade of Genoa had been kept up all this lime, 
while Suchet resolutely maintained the last line of defence 
on the old frontier of France. On the zznd of May 
Melas made a desperate eflnri to foice the passage of the 
Var, but failed; and immedi.Uely afterwards received his 
first intelligence of the movements of Buonaparte, and the 
defeat of his own detachment at the brulge of Cliiiisilla 
He perceived that it was high time to leave Suchet to 
inferior hands, and set off to oppose in person “ the army 
of reserve.” Suchet, on his p.irt, was not slow to |)rofit by 
the departure of the Austrian commander-in-chicf: he, 
being informed of Buonaparte’s descent, forthwith resumed 
the offensive, re-crossed the Var, and carried Vmtimiglia at 
the point of the bayonet. Pursuing his advantage, Suchet 
obtained the mastery, first of the defile of Brans, and then 
of that of Tende, and at length re-orcupied his old position 
at Melagno, whence his advanced guard pushed on as far 
as Savona. 

The garrison of Genoa, meantime, had been bolding out 
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gallantly. Massena for some time kept possession of the 
semicircular chain of heights on the land side, and was 
thus enabled to obtain provisions, despite the 40,000 
Austrians under General Ott who lay watching him, and 
tht English fleet under Lord Keith which completely 
blockaded the shore. A great effort made to dislodge him 
from the heights on the 3rd of April had failed. But by 
degrees the superiority of numbers proved too much for 
him, and being shut at last within the walls—where, to 
increase all his difficulties, a great part of the population was 
violently hostile to the French cause—his sufferings from 
want of provisions, and the necessity of constant watchful¬ 
ness and daily skirmishes, began to be severe. In his 
sorties, Massena had for the most part the advantage; and 
never in the whole war was the heroism of the French 
soldiery more brilliantly displayed than during this siege.* 
The news of the expedition of Napoleon at length pene¬ 
trated to the beleaguered garrison, and the expectation of 
relief gave them from day to day new courage to hold out. 
But day passed after day without any deliverer making his 
appearance, and the scarcity of food rendered it almost 
impossible to keep the inhabitants from rising m masse to 
throw open the gates. The English, meanwhile, anchored 
closer to the city, and having cut out the vessels which 
guarded the entrance of the harbour, were bombarding the 
French quarters at their pleasure. Everything eatable, not 
excepting the shoes and knapsacks of the soldiers, had been 
devoured, ere Massena at length listened to the proposal 

* The followinn anecdote is given bv Pumat On one of these 
occasions, when a desperate attack was led on by Soult, there occurred 
a drcumstaiic« as honour.iMc as it was charactensttc of the spirit which 
animate<l the French 1 he soldiers of two regiments or demi-tngadcs, 
of the army of Italy, namely, the a5th I-iglit, and the a4th of the Line, 
had sworn eternal enmity against one aoctlt* r, because that, previous to 
the opening of the campaign, when desertion and all the evils of in* 
subordination prevailed in that army, disorganised by suffering, the 
tomicr, in which discjphne had been maintained, was employed to 
disarm the latter The utmost care had been t^en to keep them 
separate, but It so happened that these two corps found thrmsehes 
one day made rivals as it w<Te in valour, the one before the eyes of the 
other. The same dangers, the tame thirst of glory, the same eagerness 
to maintain themselves, at once renewed m all hearts generous senti¬ 
ments; the soldiers became instantly intermingled; they embraced in 
the midst of the hre, and oat half of the one corps passing into the 
ranks of the other, they renewed the combat, after the exchange, with 
double ardour.” 
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of a conference with General Ott and Lord Keith. If the 
French general’s necessities were urgent, the English 
admiral’s desire to get possession of Genoa, ere Buonaparte 
could make further progress, was not less vehement. Lord 
Keith frankly told Massena, that his gallantry had been 
such that no terms could be too good for him. The word 
capitulation was omitted: the French marched out of the 
town with arms and baggage, and were allowed to proceed 
to Suchet’s headquarters; and, on the 5th of June, Ott 
occupied Genoa. 

General Ott, notwithstanding this success, Iwd been very 
ill-employed in lingering before Genoa while Napoleon was 
so rapidly advancing; and Melas, utterly perplc.xed between 
Suchet on the one side and the Consul on the other, had 
in fact lain still, and done nothing. Buonaparte, between 
the ist and 4th of June, crossed the Ticino with his whole 
army. Murat carried Turbigo on the 5th, the very day tliat 
Genoa fell; and on the 2iid, the Chief Consul himself once 
more entered Milan, where he was received with enthusiasm. 
Lannes, after various conilicts, occupied Pavia. Chapon 
and Thureau threatened 'I'urin by two different routes; and 
Melas, at last roused to a sense of his imminent danger, 
abandoned the open country of Piedmont, took up his 
headquarters at Alessandn.i, and began to draw together 
his widely separated columns, and concentrate them for 
the inevitable battle which must decide the fate of Italy. 

Buonaparte, meanwhile, was ignorant of the fall of Genoa. 
He supposed, therefore, that the army of Ott was still at a 
wide distance from that of the Austrian commander-in- 
chief, and meditated to pass the Po suddenly, and either 
attack Ott and relieve Genoa, ere Melas knew that he was 
in that neighbourhood, or, if he should find this more 
practicable, force Melas himself to accept battle unsupported 
by Ott. Lannes and the van, accordingly, pushed on as fur 
as Montebello, where, to their surprise, they found the 
Austrians in strength. Early m the morning of the 9th of 
June, Lannes was attacked by a force which he had much 
difficulty in resisting. The Austrians were greatly superior 
in cavalry, and the ground was favourable for that arm. 
But at length Victor’s division came up, and, after a severe 
struggle, turned the tide. The battle was a most obstinate 
one. The fields being covered with very tall crops of rye, 
the hostile battalions were often almost within bayonet’s 
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length ere they were aware of each other’s presence; and 
the same circumstances prevented the generals, on either 
side, from displaying much science in their manceuvres. It 
was a conflict of man against man, and determined at a 
dear cost of blood. The field was strewn with dead, and 
the retiring Austrians left 5000 prisoners in the hands of 
Lannes—who, in memory of this day of slaughter, was 
created afterwards Duke of Montebello. It was from the 
prisoners taken here that the Consul learned the fate of 
Genoa. He immediately concluded that Melas had con¬ 
centrated his army; and, having sent messengers to 
Suchet, urging him to cross the mountains by the Col di 
Cadibona, and march on the Scrivia (which would place 
him in the rear of the enemy), halted his whole line upon 
the strong position of Stradella. 

It was on the evening after Montebello, that General 
Dessaix, whom Napoleon considered as second only to 
himself in military genius, arrived at headquarters. 
Buonaparte had, as we have seen, on leaving Egypt, 
ordered Kleber to send Dessaix to France in the course of 
November. He had accordingly landed at Frejus shortly 
after the establishment of the new government, where he 
found letters from the Chief Consul, urging him to join him 
without delay. In these letters there were some melancholy 
phrases, and Dessaix, who really loved Napoleon, was 
heard to say, “ He has gained all, and yet he is not 
satisfied." A hundred obstacles rose up to keep Dessaix 
from joining his friend so speedily as both wished. He 
was yet in France when the news of St. Bernard came 
thither, and exclaiming, “ He will leave us nothing to do,” 
travelled night and day until he was able to throw himself 
into his arms. Napoleon immediately gave him the 
command of a division; and they .spent the night together 
in conversing about the affairs of Fgypt. 

The First Consul was anxious to tempt Melas to attack 
him at Stradella, where the ground was unfavourable to 
cavalry movements; but, after lying there unmolested for 
three days, he began to fear that the Austrian had resolved, 
either on moving to the left flank, crossing the Ticino, 
occupying Milan, and so re-opening his communications 
with Vienna; -or, on falling back to Genoa, overwhelming 
Suchet, and taking up a position where the British fleet 
could supply him with provisions—or even, in case of 
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necessity, embark his army, carry it round to the other side 
of Italy, and by that means place him once more between 
his enemy and the German states. Buonaparte, being 
perplexed with these apprehensions, at last descended into 
the great plain of Marengo, on which he had, not without 
reason, feared to abide tlie onset of Melas and the Austrian 
horse. He was at Volghera on the nth, and the next day 
at St. Juliano, in the very centre of the pUin; but still no 
enemy appeared. On the 13th, he advanced to the village 
of Marengo itself, and finding nothing even there but a 
scanty outpost, which retreated before him, concluded 
certainly that Melas h.ad given him the slip, and inaa'hed 
either to the left on the Ticino, or to the nght on Genoa. 
In great anxiety he detached one division under Uessaix to 
watch the road to Genoa, and another under Murat towards 
the Scrivia. Dessaix was already h.df-a-day’s journey from 
headquarters, when Napoleon received intelligence which 
made him hastily recall all his detachments. The Austrian 
general, after a long hesitation, had at length resolved to let 
a fair field decide once more the fate of Italy. On the 
evening of the 13th, his whole army mustered in front of 
Alessandria having only the river Bormida between them 
and the plain of Marengo; and early in the following 
morning, they passed the stream at three several points, 
and advanced towards the French position in as many 
columns. 

The Austrians were full 40,000 strong; while, in the 
absence of Dessaix and the reserve, Napoleon could, at 
most, oppose to them 20,000, of whom only 2500 were 
cavalry. He had, however, no hesitation about accepting 
the battle. Ills advance, under Gardanne, occupied the 
small hamlet of Padre Bona, a little in front of Marengo. 
At that village, which overlooks a narrow ravine, the 
channel of a rivulet, Napoleon stationed Victor with the 
mam body of his first line—the extreme right of it resting 
on Caste! Ceriolo, another hamlet almost parallel with 
Marengo; Kellerman, with a brigade of cavalry, was 
posted immediately behind Victor for the protection of his 
ffanks. A thousand yards in the rear of Victor was the 
second line, under Lannes, protected in like fashion by 
the cavalry of Champeaux. At alxiut an equal distance, 
a^ain, behind Lannes, was the third line, consisting of the 
division of St. Cyr, and the consular guard, under Napoleon 
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in person. The Austrian heavy infantry, on reaching the 
open field, formed into two lines, the first, under General 
lladdick, considerably in advance before the other, which 
Melas himself commanded, with General Zach for his 
second. These moved steadily towards Marengo; while 
the light infantry and cavalry, under General Elsnitz, made 
a detour round Castel Ceriolo with the purpose of out¬ 
flanking the French right. 

Such was the posture of the two armies when this great 
battle began. Gardanne was unable to withstand the 
shock, and abandoning Padre Bona, fell back to strengthen 
Victor. A furious cannonade along the whole front of 
that position ensued; the tirailleurs of either army posted 
themselves along the margins of the ravine, and fired in¬ 
cessantly at each other, their pieces almost touching. 
Cannon and musketry spread devastation everywhere— 
for the armies were but a few toises apart. For more than 
two hours Victor withstood singly the vigorous assaults of 
a far superior force; Marengo had been taken and re¬ 
taken several times, ere Lannes received orders to rein¬ 
force him. The second line at length advanced, but they 
found the first in retreat, and the two corps took up a 
second line of defence considerably to the rear of Marengo. 
Here they were, again, charged furiously—and again, after 
obstinate resistance, gave way. General Elsnitz, mean¬ 
time, having effected his purpose, and fairly marched 
round Castel Ceriolo, appeared on the right flank, with 
his splendid cavalry, and began to pour his squadrons upon 
the retreating columns of Lannes. That gallant chief 
formed his troops m echelon ; and retired in admirable 
order—but the retreat was now general; and, had Melas 
pursued the advantage with all his reserve, the battle was 
won. But that aged general (he was eighty-four years old) 
doubted not that he had won it already; and at this 
critical moment, being quite worn out with fatigue, with¬ 
drew to the rear, leaving 2^ch to continue what he con¬ 
sidered as now a mere pursuit. 

At the moment when the Austrian horse were about to 
rush on Lannes’s retreating corps, the reserve under Dessaix 
appeared on the outskirts of the field. Dessaix himself, 
riding up to the First Consul, said, “ I think this is a battle 
lost.” " I think it is a battle won,” answered Napoleon. 
" Do you push on, and I will speedOy rally the line behind 
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you.”—And in effect the timely arrivml of this reserve turned 
the fortune of the day. 

Napoleon in person drew up the whole of Im army on 
a third line of battle, and r^e along the front, saying, 
■' Soldiers, we have retired far enough. Let us now 
advance. You know it is my custom to sleep on the 
field of battle.” The enthusiasm of the troops appeared 
to be revived, and Dessaix prepared to act on the offensive; 
he led a fresh column of 5000 grenadiers to meet and check 
the advance of Zach. The brave Dessaix fell dead at the 
first fire, shot through the head. " Alas 1 it is not per¬ 
mitted to me to weep,” said Napoleon; and the fall of 
that beloved chief redoubled the fury of his followers. 
The first line of the Austrian infantry charged, however, 
with equal resolution. At that moment Kellerman’s horse 
came on them in flank; and being, by that unexpected 
assault, broken, they were, after a vain struggle, compelled 
to surrender:—General Zach himself was here made 
prisoner. The Austrian columns behind, being flushed 
with victory, were advancing too carelessly, and proved 
unable to resist the general assault of the whole French 
line, which now pressed onwards under the immediate 
command of Napoleon. Post after post was carried. The 
noble cavalry of Klsnitz, perceiving the inf.intry broken 
and retiring, lost heart; and, instead of forming to protect 
their retreat, turned their horses’ heads and galloped over 
the plain, trampling down every thing in their way. When 
the routed army reached at length the Bomiida, the con¬ 
fusion was indescribable. Hundreds were drowned—the 
river rolled red amidst the corpses of horse and men. 
Whole corps, being unable to effect the passage, sur¬ 
rendered: and at ten at night the Austrian commander 
with difficulty rallied the remnant of that magnificent 
array on the very ground which they had left the same 
morning in all the confidence of victory. 

It is not to be denied that Napoleon was saved on this 
occasion by the arrival of the reserve under Dessaix, and 
the timely charge of Kellerman. On the other hand it is 
impossible not to condemn the rashness with which the 
Austrian generals advanced after their first successes. 

The discomfiture of the imperialists was so great, that 
rather than stand the consequences of another battle, while 
Suchet was coming on their rear, they next day entered 
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into a negaciation. Melas offered to abandon Genoa and 
all the strong places in Piedmont, Lombardy, and the 
Legations—provided Buonaparte would allow him to march 
the remains of his army uiunolested to the rear of Mantua. 
Napoleon accepted this offer. By one battle he had re¬ 
gained nearly all that the French had lost in the unhappy 
Italian campaign of 1799; at all events he had done 
enough to crown his own name with unrivalled splendour, 
and to show that the French troops were once more what 
they had used to be—when he was in the field to command 
them. He had another motive for closing with the pro¬ 
positions of General Melas. It was of urgent importance 
to regain Genoa, ere an English army, which he knew was 
on its voyage to that port, could reach its destination. 

On the 17th of June Napoleon returned in triumph to 
Milan, where he formally re-established the Cisalpine Re¬ 
public, and was present at a festival of high state and 
magnificence. He then gave the command of the army 
of Italy to Massena; and appointed Jourdan French 
minister in Piedmont—in other words, governor of that 
dominion; and set out on his journey to Pans. He 
halted at Lyons to lay the first stone of the new Place 
de Bellecour, erected on the ruins of a great square 
destroyed by the Jacobins during the revolutionary mad¬ 
ness; and reached the Tuilcries on the and of July. He 
liad set out for Switzerland on the 6th of May. Two 
months had not elapsed, and in that brief space what 
wonders had been accomplished! The enthusiasm of the 
Parisians exceeded all that has been recorded of any 
triumphal entry. Night after night every house was 
illuminated; and day following day the people stood in 
crowds around the palace, contented if they could but 
catch one glimpse of the preserver of France. 

The effusion of joy was the greater—because the tale 
of victory came on a people prepared for other tidings. 
About noontide on the t4th of June, when the French had 
been driven out of Marengo, and were apparently in full 
and disastrous retreat, a commercial traveller left the field, 
and arriving, after a rapid journey, in Paris, announced 
that Buonaparte had been utterly defeated by Melas. It 
is said that the ill-wishers of the First Consul immediately 
set on foot an intrigue for removing him from the govern¬ 
ment, and investing Carnot with the chief authority. It is 
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not doubtful that many schemes of hostility had been 
agitated during Napoleon’s absence; or that, amidst all 
the clamour and splendour of his triumphant reception in 
Paris, he wore a gloomy brow; nor has any one disputed 
that, from tltis time, he regarded the person of (imot with 
jealousy and aversion. 

The tidings of the great battle, meanwhile, kindled tlie 
emulation of the Rhemsh army; and they burned with the 
earnest desire to do something worthy of being recorded in 
the same page with Marengo. But the Chief Consul, when 
he granted the armistice to Melas, had extended it to tlie 
armies on the German frontier likewise; and Moreau, 
consequently, could not at once avail himself of the 
eagerness of his troops. The negotiations which ensued, 
however, were unsuccessful. The emperor, subsidised as 
he had been, must have found it very dilhcult to resist the 
remonstrances of England against the ratification of any 
peace in which she should not be included; and it is 
natural to suppose, that the proud spirit of the Austnan 
cabinet revolted from setting the seal to an act of humilia¬ 
tion, not yet, as the English government insisted, absolutely 
necessary. News, meantime, were received, of the surrender 
of Malta to an English expedition under Lord Keith and 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie; * and this timely piece of good 
fortune breathed fresh spirit into the Antigallican league. 
In fine, insincerity and susidiion protracted, from day to 
day, a negotiation not destined to be concluded until more 
blood had been shed. 

During this armistice, which lasted from the 15th of June 
to the loth of November, the exiled princes of the House of 
Bourbon made some more ineffectual endeavours to induce 
the Chief Consul to be the Monk of France. The Abb6 de 
Montesquiou, secret agent for the Count de Lille (after¬ 
wards Louis XVTIL), prevailed on the Third Consul, Le 
Brun, to lay before Buonaparte a letter addressed to him by 
that prince—in these terms: “ You are very tardy about 
restoring my throne to me; it is to be feared that you may 
let the favourable moment slip. You cannot establish the 
happiness of France without me; and 1 , on the other hand, 
can do nothing for France without you. Make haste, then, 
and point out, yourself, the posts and dignities which will 
satisfy you and your friends.” The First Consul answered 
•Sept. 5,1800. 
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thus: " 1 have received your Royal Highness’s letter. I have 
always taken a lively interest in your misfortunes and those 
of your family. You must not think of appearing in France 
—you could not do so without marching over five hundred 
thdtisand corpses. For the rest, I shall always be zealous 
to do whatever lies within my power towards softening 
your Royal Highness’s destinies, and making you forget, 
if possible, your misfortunes.” The Comte D’Artois 
(Charles X. of France) took a more delicate method of 
negotiating. He sent a very beautiful and charming lady, 
the Duchesse de Guiche, to Paris; she without difficulty 
gained access to Josephine, and shone, for a time, the most 
brilliant ornament of the consular court. But the moment 
Napoleon discovered the fair lady’s errand, she was ordered 
to quit the capital within a few hours. These intrigues, 
however, could not fail to transpire; and there is no doubt 
that, at this epoch, the hopes of the royalists were in a high 
state of excitement. 

Meantime, among the meaner orders of both the great 
parties, who regarded with aversion the sovereign authority 
of the Chief Consul, there wanted not hearts wicked 
enough, nor hands sufficiently desperate, for attempts far 
different from these. The lawfulness, nay, the merit and 
the glory of tyrranicide, were ideas familiar to the Jacobins 
of every degree; and, during the years of roisemble 
convulsion which followed the imprisonment and murder of 
Louis XVI., the royalist bands had often been joined, and 
sometimes guided, by persons in whom a naturally fanatical 
spirit, goaded by the sense of intolerable wrongs, dared to 
think of revenge—no matter how accomplished—as the 
last and noblest of duties: nor is it wonderful that 
amidst a long protracted civil war, when scenes of battle 
and slaughter were relieved only by the hardships of 
skulking in woods and the fears of famine, the character 
of others, originally both pure and gentle, had come to be 
degraded into a callous indifference of dark sullenness 
of temper, fit preparatives for deeds, the thought of 
which, in earlier and better days, would have been horror 
and loathing. 

It was among the Jacobins, who had formerly worshipped 
Buonaparte as the “ child and champion ” of their creed, 
that the first schemes of assassination were agitated. An 
Italian sculptor, by name Ceracchi, who had modelled the 
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bust of Napoleon while he held his court at Montebello, 
arrived in Paris, and, under pretence of retouching his 
work, solicited admission to the presence of the new Ocsar, 
whose Brutus he had resolved to be. The occupations of 
the Consul did not permit of this, and the Italian, havStg 
opened his purpose to Topinenu, Lebrun, a painter, the 
adjutant-general Arena, Damerville, and others of kindred 
sentiments, arranged a plan by which Buonaparte was to 
have been surrounded and stabbed in the lobby of tlie opera 
house. But one of the accomplices betrayed the conspiracy; 
and Ceracchi and his associates were arrested in the theatre, 
at the moment when they were expecting their victim. 

This occurred towards the middle of August; and it has 
been said that the Jacobin conspirators, being thrown into 
the same prison with some desperadoes of the Chouan 
faction, gave to these last the outline of another scheme of 
assassination, which had more nearly proved successful. 
This was the plot of the infernal machine. A cart was 
prepared to contain a barrel of gunpowder, strongly 
fastened in the midst of a quantity of grape-shot, which, 
being set on fire by a slow match, was to explode at the 
moment when Buonaparte was passing through some 
narrow street, and scatter destruction m every direction 
around it. The night selected was that of the loth of 
October, when the Chief Consul was expected to visit the 
opera, and the machine was planted in the Rue St. Niraise, 
through which he must pass in his way thither from the 
Tuileries. Napoleon told his fnends at St. Helena, that 
having laboured hard all day, he felt himself overpowered 
with sleep after dinner, and that Josephine, who was 
anxious to be at the opera, had much difficulty m at last 
rousing and persuading him to go. " 1 fell fast asleep 
again ’’ (he said), “ after I was in my carriage; and at the 
moment when the explosion took place, I was dreaming of 
the danger I had undergone some years before in crossing 
the Tagliamento at midnight, by the light of torches, during 
a flood.” He awoke, and exclaimed to Cannes and 
Bessieres, who were with him in the coach, “ We are 
blown up.” The attendants would have stopped the 
carriage, but, with great presence of mind, he bade them 
drive as fast as they could to the theatre, which he alone of 
all the party entered with an unruffled countenance. He 
had escaped most narrowly. The coachman, happening to 
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be intoxicated, drove more rapidly than was his custom.' 
The engine exploded half a minute after the carriage had 
passed it—killing twenty penons, wounding fifty-three 
(among whom was St. R^ent, the assassin who fired the 
train), and shattering the windows of several houses on 
both sides of the street. 

The audience in the opera-house, when the news was 
divulged, testified their feelings with enthusiasm. The 
atrocity of the conspiracy roused universal horror and indigna¬ 
tion, and invested the person of the Chief Consul with a new 
species of interest. The assassins were tried fairly, and 
executed, glorying in their crime: and, in the momentary 
exaltation of all men’s minds, an edict of the senate, con¬ 
demning to perpetual exile 130 of the most notorious leaden 
of the Terrortsi^, was received with applause. But Napoleon 
himself despised utterly the relics of that odious party; and 
the arbitrary decree in question was never put into execu¬ 
tion. 

The Chief Consul, nevertheless, was not slow to avail 
himself of the state of the public mind, in a manner more 
consistent with his prudence and farsightedness. It was at 
this moment that the erection of a new tnbunal, called the 
Spend Commission, consisting of eight judges, without 
jury, and without revision or appeal, was proposed to the 
legislative bodies. To their honour the proposal was 
carried by very narrow majorities; for after that judicature 
was established, the Chief Consul had, in effect, the means 
of disposing of all who were suspected of political offences, 
according to his own pleasure. Another law which 
soon succeeded, and which authorised the chief magis¬ 
trate to banish disaffected persons, as “ enemies of the 
state,” from Paris or from France, whenever such 
steps should seem proper, without the intervention of 
any tribunal whatever, completed (if it was yet incom¬ 
plete) the despotic range of his power: and the police, 
managed as that fearful engine was by Fouchi, presented 
him with the most perfect means of carrying his purposes 
into execution. 

A singular anecdote belongs to this time—(December, 
i8oo). During the effervescence of public opinion 
consequent on the affair of the infernal machine, there 
appeared a pamphlet, entitled, “ Parallel between Czsar, 

‘ The man took the noise tor that of a salute. 
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Cromwell, Monk, and Bonaparte " *—a production evidently 
designed to favour the assumption of regal dignity by the 
Consul. App)earing at such a moment, it could not fail to 
excite a vivid sensation; the confidential friends of Napoleon 
assured him, in one voice, that the publication was likclykto 
injure him. He sent for Fouch<, and reproached him 
violently for suffering such a pamphlet to appear. The 
minister of police heard him with perfect coolness, and 
replied that he had not chosen to interfere, because he hod 
traced the manuscript to the hotel of his brother Lucien. 
“And why not denounce Lucien?” cried N.apoleon; “ he 
ought to have been arrested instantly, and confined in the 
Temple.” The Consul having spoken thus, quitted the 
apartment, shutting the door with violence. FoucIwS smiled, 
and whispered to De Bourienne—“ Confine the author in 
the Temple I Lucien showed me the manu.script; I found 
it full of corrections in the handwriting of — the First 
Consul!” Lucien, informed of his brother's wrath, came 
forthwith to the Tuileries, and complained that “ he had 
been made a puppet and abandoned.” “ The fault is your 
own,” answered Napoleon; " it was your business not to be 
detected. Fouchd has shown himself more dexterous—so 
much the worse for you.” Lucien resigned forthwith the 
office which he held in the ministry, and proceeded as 
ambassador to Spain. 

How far these disturbances in the French capital might 
have contributed to the indecision of the Austrian cabinet 
during this autumn, we know not. Five months had now 
elapsed since the armistice after .Vlarcngo; and the First 
Consul, utterly disgusted with the delay, determined to 
resume arms, and to be first in the field. Between the 17th 
and the 27th of November his generals received orders to 
set all their troops once more in motion. Everywhere the 
French arms had splendid success. Brune dcfe.itcd the 
Austrians on the Mincio, and advanced within a few miles 
of Venice. Macdonald occupied the mountains of the 
Tyrol, and was prepared to reinforce either the army of 
Italy or that of the Rhine, as might be desired. Moreau, 
finally, advanced into the heart of Germany, and was met 
by the Archduke John of Austria, who obtained coasider- 
able advantages in an affair at Haag. The Archduke, 

* Napoleon dropped the u in hit turoame a/Ur his 6r»t campaign io 
Italy.'*— Bourttmu. 
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elated by this success, determined on a general engagement, 
and appeared in front of the French on the evening of the 
and December, at Hohenlinden, between the Inn and the 
Iser.* At seven, on the morning of the 3rd, the conflict 
began. The deep snow had obliterated the tracks of 
ro^s; several Austrian columns were bewildered; and 
either came not at all into their positions, or came too late. 
Yet the battle was obstinate and severe: 10,000 Imperialists 
were left dead on the held: and Moreau, improving his 
success, marched on immediately, and occupied Salzburg. 

The Austrian capital now lay exposed to the march of 
three victorious armies; and the Emperor was at last com¬ 
pelled to release himself from his English obligations, and 
negotiate in sincerity for a separate peace. Mr. Pitt him¬ 
self considered the prosecution of the continental war as for 
the time hopeless. On reading the bulletin of Marengo, 
he said, “ Fold up that map ” (the map of Europe); ‘‘ it 
will not be wanted for these twenty years.” 

A definitive treaty was signed at Luneville on the 9th 
February, 1801; by which the Emperor, not only as the 
head of the Austrian monarchy, but also in his quality of 
Chief of the German empire, guaranteed to France the 
boundary to the Rhine; thereby sacrificing certain posses¬ 
sions of Prussia and other subordinate princes of the 
empire, as well as his own. Another article, extremely dis¬ 
tasteful to Austria, yielded Tuscany; which Napoleon re¬ 
solved to transfer to a prince of the House of Parma, in 
requital of the good offices of Spain during the war. The 
Emperor recognised the union of the Batavian Republic 
with the French;—and acknowledged the Cisalpine and 
Ligurian Commonwealths; both virtually provinces of the 
great empire, over which the authority of the First Consul 
seemed now to be permanently established. 

^ The poet Campbell has vividly painted the opening of the great 
battle which followed. 

" On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 

And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rollmg rapidly. 

But Linden saw another eight 
When the drums beat at dead of night, 

C<Mnmandmg fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery,'* &C. 
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Atain o( Naples tad o( the Pope—The Emperor Paul of Russia- 
Northern confederacjr against England—Battle of Copenhagen- 
Nelson’s Victory—Death of Paul—Expedition to Egypt under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie—Battle of Alexandria—Conquest of Egypt— 
The Flotilla of Boulogne—Negotiations with England—Peace of 
Amiens. 

Encund alone remained steadfast in her liostility; and, 
as we shall presently see, the Chief Consul was even able 
to secure for himself the alliance against her of some of the 
principal powers in Europe; but before we proceed to the 
eventful year of i8oi, there are some incidents of a minor 
order which must be briefly mentioned. 

It has been already said that the half-crazy Emperor of 
Russia had taken up a violent personal admiration for 
Buonaparte, and, under the influence of that feeling, 
virtually abandoned Austria before the campaign of 
Marengo. Napoleon took every means to flatter the Auto¬ 
crat and secure him in his interests. Paul had been pleased 
to appoint himself Grand Master of the ruined Order of the 
Knights of St. John. It was his not idle ambition to obtain, 
in this character, possession of the Island of Malta; and 
Buonaparte represented the refusal of the English govern¬ 
ment to give up that stronghold as a personal insult to 
Paul. Some 10,000 Russian prisoners of war were not only 
sent back in safety, but new clothed and equipped at the 
expense of France; and the Autocrat was led to contrast 
this favourably with some alleged neglect of these troops 
on the part of Austria, when arranging the treaty of 
Luneville. Lastly, the Queen of Naples, sister to the 
German Emperor, being satisfied that, after the battle of 
Marengo, nothing could save her husband’s Italian 
dominions from falling back into the hands of France (out 
of which they had been rescued, during Napoleon’s Egyptian 
campaign, by the English, under Lord Nelson), took up 
the resolution of travelling in person to St. Petersburg in 
the heart of the winter, and soliciting the int^cession of 
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Paul. The Crar, egregiously flattered with being invoked 
in this fashion, did not hesitate to apply in the Queen’s 
behalf to Buonaparte; and the Chief Consul, well calculat¬ 
ing the gain and tlie loss, consented to spare Naples for the 
present, thereby completing the blind attachment of that 
weak-minded despot. 

At the same time when Nelson delivered Naples from 
the French, a party of English seamen, under Commodore 
Trowbridge, had landed at the mouth of the Tiber, marched 
to Rome, and restored the Pope. The French army, after 
the great victory which gave them back Lombardy and 
Piedmont, doubted not that the re-establishment of “ the 
Roman Reiiublic ” would be one of its next consequences. 
But Buonajiarte, who had in the interim re-opened the 
churches of France, was now disposed to consider the 
affairs of the Pope with very different eyes. In a word, he 
had already resolved to make use of the Holy Father in 
the consolidation of his own power as a monarch; and, as 
the first step to this object, the government of the Pope 
was now suffered to continue—not a little to the astonish¬ 
ment of the French soldiery, and to the confusion, 
it may be added, and regret, of various powers of 
Europe. 

The First Consul, meanwhile, proceeded to turn the 
friendship of the Russian Emperor to solid account. It 
has never, in truth, been difficult to excite angry and 
jealous feelings, among the minor maritime powers, 
with regard to the naval sovereignty of England. The 
claim of the right of searching neutral ships, and her 
doctrine on the subject of blockades, had indeed been 
recognised in many treaties by Russia, and by every 
maritime government in Europe. Nevertheless, the old 
grudge remained; and Buonaparte now artfully employed 
every engine of diplomacy to awaken a spirit of hostility 
against England, first, in the well-prepared mind of the 
Czar, amd then in the cabinets of Prussia, Denmark, and 
Sweden. The result was, in effect, a coalition of these 
powers against the mistress of the seas; and, at the open¬ 
ing of the nineteenth century, England had to contemplate 
the necessity of encountering single-handed the colossal 
military force of France, and the combined fleets of 
Europe. To deepen the shadows of her prospects at that 
great crisis of her history, the people suffered severely 
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under a scarcity of food, in consequence of bad harvests; and 
the efforts which England made, under such an accumu¬ 
lation of adverse circumstances, must ever be treasured 
among the proudest of her national recollections. 

In January, i8oi, the first imperial parliament of Grrat 
Britain and Ireland assembled; and, shortly afterwards, 
in consequence of a difference of opinion, touching the 
Roman Catholic Question, between George III. and Mr. 
Pitt, that great minister resigned his office, and a new 
cabinet was formed, with Mr. Addington (afterwards 
Viscount Sidmouth) at its head. These changes were a 
new source of embarrassment; yet the prosecution of the 
war was urged with undiminished vigour. 

Early in March, Admiral Sir Hyde Parker and Vice- 
Admiral Lord Nelson conducted a fleet into the Baltic, 
with the view of attacking the northern powers in their own 
harbours, ere they could effect their meditated junction 
with the fleets of France and Holland. The English 
passed the Sound on the 13th of March, and reconnoitred 
the road of Copenhagen, where the Crown-Prince, Regent 
of Denmark, had made formidable preparations to receive 
them. It was on the 2nd of April that Nelson, who had 
volunteered to lead the iissault, having at length obtained 
a favourable wind, advanced with twelve ships of the line, 
besides frigates and fire-ships, upon the Dani.sh armament, 
which consisted of six sail of the line, eleven floating 
batteries, and an enormous array of small craft, all chained 
to each other and to the ground, and protected by the 
Crown-batteries, mounting eighty-eight guns, and the 
fortifications of the isle of Amack. The battle lasted for 
four hours, and ended in a signal victory. .Some few 
schooners and bomb-vessels fled early, and escaped: the 
whole Danish fleet besides were sunk, burnt, or taken. 
The Prince Regent, to save the capital from destruc¬ 
tion, was compelled to enter into a negotiation, which 
ended in the abandonment of the French alliance by 
Denmark. Lord Nelson then reconnoitred Stockholm; 
but, being unwilling to inflict unnecessary suffering, 
did not injure the city, on discovering that the Swedish 
fleet had already put to sea. Meantime, news arrived that 
Paul had been assassinated in his palace at St. Petersburg; 
and that the policy which he had adopted, to the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Russian nobility, was likely to find no 
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favour with his successor. The moving spint of the 
northern confederacy was, in effect, no more, and a brief 
negotiation ended in its total disrupture.* 

In the same month of March the British arms were 
crowned with a more pleasing triumph in a more distant 
region. From the time when Buonaparte landed in Egypt, 
the occupation of that country by a French army, and its 
possible consequences to our empire in the East, had 
formed a subject of anxious solicitude in the cabinet of St. 
James’s; and the means for attacking the army which 
Napoleon had entrusted to Kleber, had, at length, been 
combined and set in motion, in opposition to the senti¬ 
ments both of the King and Mr. Pitt, by the bold spirit of 
Lord Melville, then at the head of the Indian Board of 
Control. The fleet of Lord Keith, carrying Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie and his army, were already in possession of 
Malta; another army of 7000, composed partly of English 
troops and partly of sepoys, had been dispatched from 
India, and approached Egypt by the way of the Red Sea; 
and, lastly, the Ottoman Porte was prepared to co-operate 
with General Abercrombie, whenever he should effect a 
landing in the neighbourhood of Alexandria. That event 
occurred on the 13th of March, the British troops disem¬ 
barking in the face of the French, who were very strongly 
posted, and, at length, driving them from the shore. On 
the aist a general engagement took place in front of 
Alexandria; and Sir Ralph Abercrombie fell, mortally 
wounded, in the moment of victory. General Hutchinson 
(afterwards Earl of Donoughmore), on whom the command 
devolved, pursued the advantage. Kleber, who by his 
excellent administration had earned the title of the Just 
Sultan, had been assassinated by an obscure fanatic on the 
same day when Dessaix died gloriously at Marengo; and 
Menou, who succeeded to the eommand of the French 
army in Egypt, was found wholly incapable of conducting 
either the civil or the military business of the colony to 

* For the details of the battle of Copeahafen see Southey's Life of 
Nelson. That cooflict has been celebrated, in a noble lyric, by 
Campbell— 

" Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown, 

When to the battle fierce came forth 
AU the might of Denmark’s erown," &e. 
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advantage. He shut himself up in Alexandria with the 
relics of the army defeated on the aist. The English, 
forthwith, let the sea into the lake Hartetis; the capital 
was thus made an island, and all communication with the 
coun^ cut off. Hutchiiuon was now joined bjr the 
Turkish Capitan-pasha and 6000 men; and intelligence 
reached him that the Indian reinforcement, under General 
Baird, had landed at Cossire. Rosetta was soon captured; 
and, after various skirmishes, Cairo was invested. On the 
s8th of June General Belliard and a garrison of 13,000 
surrender^, on condition that they should be transported 
in safety to France; and Menou, perceiving that defence 
was ho^ess and famine at hand, followed, ere long, the 
same example. Thus, in one brief campaign, was Egypt 
entirely rescued from the arms of France. But even that 
great advantage was a trifle, when compared with the 
stimulus afforded to national confidence at home, by this 
timely re-assertion of the character of the English army. 
At sea we had never feared an enemy; but tlie victories 
of Abercrombie destroyed a fatal prejudice which had, of 
recent days, gained ground,—that the military of Great 
Britain were unfit to cope with those of rc-vohitionary 
France. Nor should it be forgotten, that if Abercrombie 
had the glory of first leading Englisli soldiers to victory 
over the self-styled InvtnabUs of Buonaparte, he owed the 
means of his success to the admirable exertions of tlie 
Duke of York, in reforming the discipline of the service as 
commander-in-chief. 

On learning the fate of Egypt, Buonaparte exclaimed, 
“Well, there remains only the descent on Britain;” and, 
in the course of a few weeks, not less than 100,000 troops 
were assembled on the coasts of France. An immense 
flotilla of flat-bottomed boats was prepared to carry them 
across the Channel, whenever, by any favourable accident, 
it should be clear of the English fleets; and both the 
soldiery and the seamen of the invading armament were 
trained and practised incessantly, in every exercise and 
manoeuvre likely to be of avail when that long-looked-for 
day should arrive. These preparations were met, as might 
have been expected, on the part of the English govern¬ 
ment and nation. Nelson was placed in command of the 
Channel fleet; and the regular army was reinforced on 
shore by a multitude of new and enthusiastic volunteers; 
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men of all parties and ranks joining heart and hand in the 
great and sacred cause. Lord Nelson, more than once, 
reconnoitred the flotilla assembled at Boulogne, and, at 
length, attempted the daring movement of cutting out the 
vessds, in the teeth of all the batteries. The boats being 
chained to the shore, crowded with soldiery, and placed 
immediately under the fortifications, the attempt was un¬ 
successful; but the gallantry with which it was conducted 
struck new terror into the hearts of the French marine, and. 
Nelson continuing to watch the Channel with unsleep¬ 
ing vigilance, the hopes of the First Consul, ere long, 
sunk. 

The successes of the English in the Baltic and in Egypt 
were well calculated to dispose Napoleon for negotiation: 
and the retirement of Mr. Pitt, who was considered 
throughout Europe as the author and very soul of the 
anti-revolutionary war, was not without its influence. On 
the otlicr hand, Napoleon’s mighty successes against the 
German emperor had been followed up this same year by 
the march of a French and Spanish army into Portugal, in 
consequence of which that last ally of England had been 
compelled to submit to the general fate ot the continent. 
On both sides there existed the strongest motives for 
accommodation; and, in effect, after a tedious negotiation, 
the [yreliminaries of peace were signed, on the loth of 
October, at Amiens. By this treaty England surrendered 
all the conquests which she had made during the war, 
except Ceylon and Trinidad. France, on the other hand, 
restored what she had taken from Portugal, and guaranteed 
the independence ot the Ionian Islands. Malta was to be 
restored to the Knights of St. John, and declared a free 
port: neither England nor France was to have any repre¬ 
sentatives in the order; and the garrison was to consist 
of the troops of a neutral power. This article was that 
which cost the greatest difficulty—and Malta was destined 
to form the pretext, at least, for the re-opening of the war 
at no distant date. 

Meantime, except by a small party, who thought that 
England should never make peace unless the Bourbon 
family were restored to the throne of France, this news 
was received with universal satisfaction throughout Great 
Britain. “ It was,” as Mr. Sheridan summed up the 
matter, “ a peace which all men were glad of, and of which 
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no man could be proud.” The definitive treaty was signed 
on the 25th of March, 1802: and nothing could surpass 
the demonstrations of joy on this occasion, both in London 
and in Paris—or the enthusiastic display of good-will with 
which the populace of either capital welcomed the fUeni- 
potentiaries. 
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P»Me ot Amlen*—The Concordat—The Legion of Hononr—Buonaparte 
President of the Cisalpine Republic—First Consul for Life—Grand 
Mediator of the Helvetic Confederacy—St. Domingo—Toussaint 
L’Ouverture—Dissatisfaction of England—Trial of Peltier—Lord 
Whitworth—Rupture of the Peace of Amiens—Detention of 
English Travellers in France. 

The peace of Amiens, like that of Campo-Formio, turned 
out a mere armistice. It was signed in the midst of 
mutual suspicion; and the audacious ambition of the 
French government, from the very day of its ratification, 
accumulated the elements of an inevitable rupture. The 
continent, however, had been virtually shut against the 
English for ten years; and now, in the first eagerness of 
curiosity, travellers of all ranks, ages, and sexes poured 
aCTOSS the Channel, to contemplate, with their own eyes, 
the scenes and effects of the many wonderful deeds and 
changes which had been wrought since the outbreaking of 
the French Revolution. The chief object of curiosity was 
Napoleon himself; and English statesmen, of the highest 
class, were among those who now throng^ the levees of 
the Tuileries. Mr. Fox, in particular, seems to have been 
courted and caressed by the Chief Consul; and these two 
great men parted with feelings of mutual admiration. 
Our countrymen, in general, were received in Paris with 
extraordinary attentions and civilities; and for a brief 
space, the establishment of friendly feelings between the 
two nations was confidently expected. 

The English were agreeably disappointed with the con¬ 
dition of Paris. To their great surprise they found the 
consular court already arranged, in many particulars, upon 
the old model of tlie monarchy, and daily approximating to 
that example, step by step. Josephine had restored, titles 
alone excepted, the old language of polite intercourse: 
Citoyenne had been replaced by Madam ; and CiUryen was 
preparing to make way for Monsieur. The emigrant 
nobility had flocked back in great numben; and Buona- 
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parte, dispensing with the awkward services of his aides-de- 
camp in the interior of the palace, was now attended by 
chamberlains and other officers of state—chosen for the 
most part, from the highest families of the monarchy; and 
who studiously conducted themselves towards the Chief 
Consul exactly as if the crown of Louis XVI. had descended 
to him by the ordinary laws of inheritance. Napoleon 
himself, if we may believe Madame de Siael, had the 
weakness to aSect, in many trivial matters, a close imitation 
of what his new attendants reported to have been the 
personal demeanour of the Bourbon princes. His be¬ 
haviour as the holder of a court was never graceful. He 
could not, or would not, control the natural vehemence of 
his temper, and ever and anon confounded the old race of 
courtiers, by ebullitions wliich were better suited to the 
camp than the saloons of tlie Tuileries. But whenever he 
thought fit to converse with a man capable of understand¬ 
ing him, the Consul failed not to create a very lively feel¬ 
ing in his own favour; and, meantime, Josephine was 
admirably adapted to supply his deficiencies in the manage¬ 
ment of circles and festivals. 

'ITie labour which Napoleon underwent at this period, 
when he was consolidating the administration throughout 
France (in every department of whicli intolerable confusion 
had arisen during the wars and tumults of the preceding 
years), excited the astonishment of all who had access to 
iiis privacy. He exhausted the energies of secretary after 
secretary; seemed hardly to feel the want of sleep; and 
yet sustained the unparalleled fatigue without having 
recourse to any stimulus stronger than lemonade. Of the 
many great measures adopted and perfected during this 
short-lived peace we may notice in particular the 
following;— 

A decree of the senate, dated *6th April, 1803, allowed 
all emigrants to return to France, provided they chose to 
do so within a certain space of time, and to pledge alle¬ 
giance to the consular government; and offered to restore 
to such persons whatever property of theirs, having been 
confiscate during the Revolution, still remained at the 
disposal of the state. From this amnesty about 5000 
persons, however, were excepted; these were arranged 
under five heads, viz.: those who had headed bodies of 
royalist insurgents; who had served in the armies of the 
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allies; who had belonged to the household of the Bourbons 
during their exile; who had been agents in stirring up 
foreign or domestic war; and lastly, generals, admirals, 
Representatives of the People, who had been banished for 
treason to the Republic; together with bishops who were 
obstinate in refusing to accept of the conditions on which 
the exercise of ecclesiastical functions had been sanctioned 
by the consuls. The event, in a great measure, justified 
the prudence of this merciful edict. The far greater part 
of the emigrants returned, and became peaceful subjects 
of Napoleon—even although the restoration of forfeited 
property never took place to anything like the promised ex¬ 
tent. He, having yielded back a few princely estates to their 
rightful lords, was, it is said, made aware, by sufficiently 
significant behaviour on their parts, that they had now 
obtained all they wished, and would not in future trouble 
themselves to merit his favour. Some instances of haughty 
ingratitude may, very probably, have occurred; but the 
Consul, in breaking his word with the despoiled emigrants 
as a body, was preparing for himself dangers greater than 
those he removed by permitting their return to France. 

A still more important measure was that by which the 
Romish religion was finally re-established as the national 
faith. The sparing of the Papal dominion after Marengo, 
and the re-opening of the churches in France, were the 
preliminaries of the peace, which was, at length, signed on 
the 18th of September, 1802, between the Pope and the 
revolutionary government. This famous concordat was the 
work of Napoleon himself, who seems to have met with 
more opposition, whenever he touched the matter of 
religion, than the men of the Revolution, with whom he 
consulted, thought fit to exhibit on any other occasions 
whatever. The question was argued one evening, at great 
length, on the terrace of the garden, at Buonaparte’s 
favourite villa of Malmaison. The Chief Consul avowed 
himself to be no believer in Christianity; “ Rut religion,” 
said he, ” is a principle which cannot be eradicated from 
the heart of man.” “ Who made all that? ” he continued, 
looking up to the heaven, which was clear and starry. 
" But last Sunday evening I was walking here alone when 
the church bells of the village of Ruel rung at sunset. I 
was strongly moved, so vividly did the image of early days 
come back with that sound. If it be thus with me, what 
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must it be with others? In re-establishing the church, 1 
consult the wbhes of the great majority of my peojOc.” 

Volney, the celebrated traveller, was present. V'ou 
speak of the majority of the people,” said he: ” if tljat b 
to be the rule, recall the Bourltons to-morrow." Napoleon 
never conversed with Uiis bold infidel afterwards. 

The concordat gave no satisfaction to the high Catholic 
party, who considered it as comprehending arrangements 
wholly unworthy of the dignity of the Pope, and destructive 
of the authority of the church. The great majority of the 
nation, however, were wise enough to be contented with 
conditions which the \atican had found it necessary to 
admit. The chief articles were these: I. 'Ihe Konuui 
Catholic religion is recognised as the national faith. II. 
The Pope, in concert with the French government, shall 
make a new division of dioceses, reipiinog, if necessary, the 
resignation of any existing prelate. III. Vaiant sees now 
and henceforth shall be filled by the Pope on nomtnaltons 
by Ihe government. IV'. No bishops shall hold their sees 
unless they swear allegiance to the government, and adopt 
a ritual in which prayers are offered up for the Consub. 
V. The church livings shall be, like the dioceses, re¬ 
arranged; and the cures be ap|K)inted by the bbhop, but 
not without the approfiation of the government. VI. The 
French government shall make provision for the prelates 
and clergy, and the Pope renounces for ever all right to 
cliallenge the distribution of church property consequent 
on the events of the revolutionary period. 

The Pope, in acceding to these terms, submitted to " the 
exigence of the time—which,” said his Holiness in the 
deed itself, “ lays its violence even upon us.” The most 
bitter point of execution was that which regarded the 
bishops—the great majority of whom were yet in exile. 
These prelates were summoned to send in, each separately, 
and within fifteen days, his acceptance of the terms of the 
concordat, or his resignation of his see. Thus taken by 
surprise, having no means of consultation, and con.sidering 
the concordat as fatal to the rights of the church, and the 
Pope’s assent as extorted by mere necessity, almost all of 
them, to their honour be it said, declined complying with 
either of these demands. That these bishops should 
prefer poverty and exile to submission, was not likely to 
increase the popularity of the concordat with the more 
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devout part of the nation. Meantime, the self-called 
philosophen looked on with scorn; and the republicans, 
of every sect, regarded with anger and indignation a course 
of p<jlicy which, as they justly apprehended, provided for 
the re-establishment of the church, solely because that was 
considered as the likeliest means of re-establishing the 
monarchy—in a new dynasty indeed, but with all, or more 
than all, the old powers. 

In moments of spleen Napoleon is known to have some¬ 
times expressed his regret that he should ever have had 
recourse to this concordat; but at St. Helena, when look¬ 
ing back calmly, he said that it was so needful a measure 
that had there been no Pope, one ought to have been 
created for the occasion. 

The name of the First Consul was now introduced into 
the church service at least as often as that of the king had 
used to be. The cathedral of Notre Dame was prepared 
for the solemn reception of the concordat. Napoleon 
appeared there with the state and retinue of a monarch; 
and in every part of the ceremonial the ancient rules were 
studiously attended to. The prelate who presided was the 
same Archbishop of Aix who had preached the coronation 
sermon of Louis XVI. 

It was not easy, however, to procure the attendance of 
some of the revolutionary generals of the true republican 
race. Berthier had invited a large party of them long be¬ 
forehand to breakfast: he carried them from thence to the 
levee of the Chief Consul, and they found it impossible 
not to join in the procession. Buonaparte asked one of 
these persons, after the ceremony was over, what he thought 
of it? “ It was a true Capuanade," was the answer. To 
another of these, whom he thought less sincere, he said 
with a smile, " Things, you see, are returning to the old 
order.” “ Yes,” the veteran replied, “ all returns—all 
but the two millions of Frenchmen who have died for the 
sake of destroying the very system which you are now 
rebuilding.” These officers are said to have paid dearly 
for their uncourtly language. Moreau was not to be 
tampered with by Berthier. The Chief Consul personally 
invited him to be present at the Te Deum in Notre Dame, 
to attend .afterwards at the consecration of some colours, 
and, lastly, to dine at the Tuileries. Moreau answered, 
” I accept the last part of your invitation,” 
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A third great measure, adopted about the same period, 
was received with unqualifi^ applause. This was the 
establuhment of a national system of education, the 
necessity of which had been much felt, since the old 
universities and schoob under the management of the 
clergy had been broken up amidst the first violence of the 
Revolution. The Polytechnic School, established under 
the direction of Monge, dates from this epoch; and 
fumuhed France, in the sequel, with a long train of 
eminent men for every department of the public service. 

It was now also that the Chief Consul commenced the 
great task of providing France with an uniform code of 
laws. He himself took constantly an earnest share in the 
deliberations of the jurists, who were employed in this 
gigantic undertaking; and astonished them by the admir¬ 
able observations which his native sagacity suggested, in 
relation to matters commonly considered as wholly out of 
the reach of unprofessional persons. Hut of tlie new code 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

Buonapiarte at this period devised, and began to put into 
execution, innumerable public works of the highest utility. 
The inland navigation of Languedoc was to be made 
complete: a great canal between the Yonne and tin 
Saonne was begun, for the purpose of creating a perfett 
water communication quite across the republican dominion 
—from Marseilles to Amsterdam. Numberless bridgts, 
roads, museums, were planned; and the vain were flattered 
with rising monuments of magnificence, while the wise 
recognised in every such display the depths and forecast 
of a genius made for empire. 

Thus far the measures of the Consulate may be said to 
have carried with them the approbation of all but a few 
individuals. They were accompanied or followed by pro¬ 
ceedings, some of which roused, or strengthened and 
confirmed, sentiments of a very different description 
among various important classes of the French com¬ 
munity; while others were well calculated to revive the 
suspicion of all the neighbouring nations. 

It b said that the first idea of the Legion of Honour 
arose in the breast of Napoleon on witnessing one day. 
from a window at the Tuileries, the admiration with which 
the crowd before the palace regarded the stars and crosses 
worn by the Marqub Luccliesini, ambassador of Prussia, 
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as he descended from his carriage. The republican 
members of the senate could not be persuaded that the 
institution of an order, with insignia, was anything but the 
first step to the creation of a new body of nobility; and 
thdy resisted the proposed measure with considerable 
pertinacity. On this head, as on that of the concordat 
with the Pope, the Consul condescended to enter personally 
into discussion with the chief persons who differed from 
his opinion, or suspected his intentions; and if any, who 
heard his language on this occasion, doubted that both 
nobility and monarchy were designed to follow hard behind 
the Legion of Honour, they must have been singularly slow 
of understanding. Berlhter had called ribbons and crosses 
“ the playthings of monarchy,” and cited the Romans of 
old as “ having no system of honorary rewards.” “ They are 
always talking to us of the Romans,” said Buonaparte. 

The Romans had patricians, knights, citizens, and 
slaves:—for each class different dresses and different 
manners—honorary recompenses for every species of 
merit—mural crowns—civic crowns—ovations—triumphs 
—titles. When the noble band of patricians lost its influ¬ 
ence, Rome fell to pieces—the people were vile rabble. 
It was then that you saw the fury of Marius, the proscrip¬ 
tions of Sylla, and afterwards of the emperors. In like 
manner Brutus is talked of as the enemy of tyrants: he 
was an aristocrat, who stabbed Ca:sar, because Caesar 
wished to lower the autliority of the noble senate. You 
talk of child’s raliUs —be it so: it is with such rattles that 
men are led. I would not say that to the multitude; but 
m a council of statesmen one may speak the truth. I do 
not believe that the French people love liberty and equality. 
Their character has not been changed in ten years: they 
are still what their ancestors, the Gauls, were—vain and 
light. They are susceptible but of one sentiment— honour. 
It is right to afford nourishment to this sentiment: and to 
allow of distinctions. Observe how the people bow before 
the decorations of foreigners. Voltaire calls the common 
soldiers Alexandeis at five sous a day. He was right: it is 
just so. Do you imagine that you can make men fight by 
reasoning? Never. You must bribe them with glory, 
distinctions, rewards. To come to the point: during ten 
years there has been a talk of institutions. Where are they? 
.Ml has been overturned: our business is to build up. 
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There is a government with certain powers: as to all the 
rest of the nation what is it but grains of sand? Before 
the Republic can be definitely established, we must, as a 
foundation, cast some blocks of granite on the soil of 
France. In fine, it is agreed that we have neeri of sdtne 
kind of institutions. If this Legion of Honour is not 
approved, let some other be suggested. I do not pretend 
that it alone will save the state; but it will do its part." 
Such were the words of Napoleon when the sclicme was in 
preparation. Many years afterwards, m liis exile at St. 
Helena, he thus spoke of his Order. “ It was the reversion 
of every one who was an honour to his roiintry, stood at 
the head of his profession, and contributed to tlie national 
prosperity and glory. Some were dissati.liid because the 
decoration was alike for officers and soldiers; others 
because it was given to civil and military merit indis¬ 
criminately. Hut if ever it cease to be the recompense of 
the brave private, or be confined to soldiers alone, it will 
cease to be the Legion of Honour.” 

On the 15th of May, 1802, the Legion of Honour was 
formally instituted; large national domains were set afiart 
for its maintenance: and crosses (each of which eiimled 
the hearer to certain precedence and a pension) widely 
distributed among the snldierv. .and among dtizcns of 
almost all professions. 

The personal authority of the future emperor, mcaniiine, 
was daily widening and strengthening. After the Consulate 
was established in France, some corresponding change in 
the government of the Cisalpine Republic was judged 
necessary, and Napoleon took (arc that it should be so 

conducted as to give himself not only permanent, but 

wholly independent, (lower beyond the .Mps. A conven¬ 
tion of 450 Italian dtiiutics was summoned to meet at 
Lyons; and there Talleyrand was ready to didate the 
terms of a new constitution, by which the executive 
functions were to be lodged in a president and vice- 
president, the legislative m a council dioscn fiom 

three electoral colleges. It was next proposed that 

Buonaparte should be invited to take on him the office 
of president—Buonaparte, it was studiously explained, 
not as Chief Consul of France, but in his own individual 
capacity. He repaired to Lyons in person, and having 
harangued the convention in the Italian tongue, assumed 
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the dignity thus conferred on him on the *nd of January, 
i8oa. 

The next step was to prolong the period of his French 
G>nsulate. Chabot de L’Allier, his creature, moved in 
the'Tribunate that the Conservative Senate should be re¬ 
quested to mark the national feelings of gratitude by con¬ 
ferring some new honour on Napoleon. The Senate pro¬ 
posed accordingly that he should be declared Consul for a 
second period of ten years, to commence on the expiration 
of his present magistracy. He thanked them; but said he 
could not accept of any such prolongation of his power 
except from the suffrages of the people. To the people 
the matter was to be referred; but the Second and Third 
Consuls, in preparing the edict of the Senate for public in¬ 
spection and ratification, were instructed by their master- 
colleague to introduce an important change in its terms. 
The question which they sent down was, “ Shall Buonaparte 
lie Chief Consul for life? ” No mention was made of Un 
years. Books were opened as on a former occasion: the 
officers of government in the depiartments well knew m 
what method to conduct the business, and the voice of the 
nation was declared to be in favour of the deaee. Some 
few hundreds of sturdy republicans alone recorded their 
opposition; and Carnot, who headed them, said he well 
knew he was signing his own sentence of exile. But Napioleon 
was strong enough to dispense with any such severities; 
Carnot remained in safety, but out of office, until, many 
years afterwards, his services were tendered and accepted 
on the entrance of foreign invaders into France. Buona¬ 
parte was proclaimed Consul for life on the 2nd of August. 

Shortly afterwards, in the committee occupied with the 
Code, Napoleon entered upon a long disquisition in favour 
of the Roman law of adoption; urging with intrepid logic, 
that an heir so chosen ought to be even dearer than a 
son. The object of this harangue was not difficult of 
detection. Napoleon had no longer any hope of having 
children by Josephine; and meditated the adoption of one 
of his brother’s sons as his heir. In the course of the 
autumn a simple edict of the Conservative Senate authorised 
him to appoint his successor in the consulate by a testa¬ 
mentary deed. By this act (Aug. 4, i8oa) a new dynasty 
was called to the throne of France. The farce of opening 
books in the departments was dispensed with. Henceforth 
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the words “ Liberty, Equality, Sovereignty of the People,'' 
disappeared from state papers and official documents 
of the government—nor did the change attract much 
notice. The nation had a master, and sate by, indifferent 
spectatms; while he, under whose sway life and propetty 
were considered safe, disposed of political rights and 
privileges according to his pleasure.' 

This year was distinguished by events of another order, 
and not likely to be contemplated with indifference by the 
powers of Europe. After the peace of Amiens was ratified, 
certain treaties which the Chief Consul had concluded with 
Turkey, Spain, and Portugal, and hitherto kept profoundly 
seaet, were made knowra. The Porte, it now appeared, 
had yielded to France all the privileges of commerce which 
that government had ever conceded to the most favoured 
nations. Spain had agreed that Parma, after the death of 
the reigning prince, should be added to the dominions of 
France: and Portugal had actually ceded her province in 
Guyana. In every quarter of the world the grasping 
ambition of Buonaparte seemed to have found some prey. 

Nearer him, in the meantime, he had been preparing to 
strike a blow at the independence of Switzerland, and 
virtually unite that country also to his empire. The con¬ 
tracting parties in the treaty of I.unciille had guaranteed 
the indeijendence of the Helvetic Republic, and the un¬ 
questionable right of the Swiss to settle their government 
in what form they pleased. There were two parties there 
as elsewhere—one who desired the full re-establishment of 
the old federative constitution—another who preferred the 
model of the French Republic " one and indivisible." To 
the former party the small mountain cantons adhered—the 

^ S«« Wordsworth's verses^ " written at Calais the I5tb Aug. 1803,*’ 
lo which the indiffereoce of the people is contrasted with their eo- 
tfausiasm ia the early days of the Kevolutioo. 

“ Festivals have I seen that were not oiffies;— 

This is young Buonaparte's natal day, 

And his is henceforth an established sway. 

Consul for life. With worship France proclaims 
Her approbation, and with pomps and games 
Heaven grant that other cities may be gay! 

Calais to not: and I have bent my way 
To the sea coast, noting that each man framea 
Hto businest as be likes. Another time 
That was, when I was here long years ago. 

The aenaelesaness of |oy was then sublimel ** 
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CHAPTER XVin 


RecoouMOMnic&t oi tb« War—French acite Hanovrr and Napict—the 
English seise various French colome»-~Scherae of Invadin* England 
resumed — Moreau — Ptchegru — Georges Cadoudal — Captain 
Wright*—Murder of the Duke d'Eoghien—Napoleon Emperor of 
Prance—King of Ital]r~-*Geooa uidted to the Empire. 

Thx war was re-opened vigorously on both sides. The 
English fleets rapidly reconquered various colonics sur¬ 
rendered back to France by the treaty of Amiens, and 
assisted in comiwlling the dwindled army which Leclerc 
had commanded to evacuate St. Domingo. Buonaparte, on 
the other hand, despised utterly the distinction between 
the British Empire and Hanover—a possession indeed of 
the same prince, but totally unconnected with the English 
Constitution, and, as belonging to the Cermanic Empire, 
entitled, if it chose, to remain neutral—and having first 
marched an anny into Holland, ordered Morticr, iu chief, 
to advance witliout ceremony and seize the Electorate. At 
the same time, and with tlie same pretext, French troops 
poured into the South of Italy, and occupied Naj)les. 

General Mortier’s appearance on the Hanoverian frontier 
was such as to satisfy the Duke of Cambridge, governor for 
the Elector, that resistance was hopeless. He entered into 
a negotiation (May, 1803), by which the territory was to be 
surrendered, provided his army were permitted to retire un¬ 
broken behind the Elbe, pledging themselves not to take 
the field again against France during this war. But the 
ministers of George III. advised him not to ratify this 
treaty. Mortier demanded of General Walmsloden, com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Hanoverian army, to surrender his 
arms—or abide the consequences of being attacked beyond 
the Elbe—and that fine body of men was accordingly dis¬ 
armed and disbanded. The cavalry, being orderri to 
dismount and yield their horses to the French, there 
ensued a scene which moved the sympathy of the invading 
soldiery themselves. The strong attachment between the 
German dragoon and his horse is well knotm; and this 
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parting was more like that of dear kindred than of man and 
beast. 

The emperor, whose duty it was, as head of the German 
body, to reclaim against this invasion of its territory, was 
obliged to put up with the Consul’s explanation, viz. that 
he had no wish to make the conquest of Hanover, but 
merely to hold it until England should see the necessity of 
fulfilling the Maltese article in the treaty of Amiens. 
Prussia, alarmed by the near neigbourhood of Mortier, 
hardly dared to remonstrate. Denmark alone showed any 
symptom of active resentment. She marched 30,000 men 
into her German provinces; but finding that Austria and 
Prussia were resolved to be quiescent, was fain to offer 
explanations, and recall her troops. The French General, 
meantime, scourged Hanover by his exactions, and even, 
without the shadow of a pretext, levied heavy contributions 
in Drcmen, Hamburg, and the other Hansetowns in the 
vicinity of the Electorate. 

These successes enabled Napoleon to feed great bodies 
of his army at the expense of others, and to cripple the 
commerce of England, by shutting up her communication 
with many of the best markets on the continent. But he 
now recurred to his favourite scheme, that of invading the 
island itself, and so striking the fatal blow at the heart of 
his last and greatest enemy. Troops to the amount of 
160,000, were mustered in camps along the French and 
Dutch coasts, and vast flotillas, meant to convey them 
across the Channel, were formed, and constantly 
manoeuvred in various ports, that of Boulogne being the 
chief station. 

The spirit of England, on the other hand, was effectually 
stirred. Her fleets, to the amount of not less than 500 
ships of war, traversed the seas in all directions, blockaded 
the harbours of the countries in which the power of the 
Consul was predominant, and from time to time made 
inroads into the French ports, cutting out and destroying 
the shipping, and crippling the flotillas. At home the 
army, both regular and irregular, was recruited and 
strengthened to an unexampled extent. Camps were 
formed along the English coasts opposite to France, and 
the King in person was continually to be seen in the middle 
of them. By night beacons blazed on every hill-top 
throughout the island; and the high resolution of the 
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citizen-soldiery was attested, on numberless occasions oJ 
false alarm, by the alacrity with which they marched on 
the points of supposed danger.' There never was a time 
in which the national enthusiasm was more ardent and 
concentrated; and the return of Pitt to the prime-ministry 
(March, 1804) was considered as the last and best pledge 
that the councils of the sovereign were to exhibit vigour 
commensurate with the nature of the risis. The regular 
army in Britain amounted, ere long, to 100,000; the 
militia to 80,000: and of volunteer troops there were not 
less than 350,000 in arms. 

Soult, Ney, Davoust, and Victor were in command of 
the army designed to invade Engl.ind, and the Chief 
Consul personally repaired to Boulogne, and ins}>ectcd 
both the troops and the llolilla. lie eonstaiuly gave out 
that it was his fixed purpose to make hi^ attempt by means 
of the flotilla alone; hut while he thus endeavoured to 
inspire his enemy with f.dse security (for Nelson had 
declared this scheme of a bo.it invasion to be mad, and 
st.'ikcd his whole reputation on us miserable and immediate 
fadure, if attein'picd) the (dnsul was in fiu't providing 
indefatigably a fleet of mcn-ot-war, designed to protect and 
cover the voyage. These ships were preparing in dillercnt 
ports of France and Spam, to the number of fifty; 
Buonaparte intended them to steal out to .sea individually 

* To thi^ N'lonjj Sir W. Scott’s &ong to tbe Edinburgh 

Volunteers — 

■’ If cv<r breath of Hrilish gale 
Shall f.m the tricob^r. 

Or footstep of tnva<)<r rude, 

With rapine foul and r^tl with bliMxJ, 
pollute our happv »h<»re— 

Then farewfll home' and farewell friendi! 

Adieu each terub r tic' 

Resolved, we mingl^ in tlie tide 
Where rhar^^ing vjiiadron furious nde, 

To con^jiicr or to die,” Ac. 

And various sonnets of Mr Wordsworth, such as—- 

'■ It IS not to be thought of tint the flftod 
Of Hntish frecdoi i,” Ac. 

** Vangii.ird of liberty' ye men of Kent, 

Ye children of a ^oil that doth advance 
Its haughty brow against tbe coast of France, 

Now i» tbe time lo prove your hardiment' ” ic. 
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or in small squadrons, rendezvous at Martinico, and, re¬ 
turning thence in a body, sweep the Channel free of the 
English for such a space of time at least as might suffice 
for the execution of his great purpose. These designs, 
howlver, were from day to day thwarted by the watchful 
zeal of Nelson and the other English admirals; who ob¬ 
served Brest, Toulon, Genoa, and the harbours of Spain so 
closely, that no squadron, nor hardly a single vessel, could 
force a passage to the Atlantic. 

Napoleon persisted to the end of his life in asserting his 
belief that the invasion of England was prevented merely 
by a few unforeseen accidents, and that, had his generals 
passed the sea, they must have been successful. The 
accidents to which he attributed so much influence, were, 
it is to be supposed, the presence and zeal of Nelson, 
Pellew, Cornwallis, and their respective fleets of observa¬ 
tion. As for the results of the expedition, if the Channel 
had once been crossed—Napoleon never seemed to doubt 
that a single great battle would have sufficed to place 
London in his hands. Once arrived in. the capital, he 
would, he said, have summoned a convention, restored the 
mass of the English people to their proper share of 
political power,—in a word, banished the King, and 
revolutionised England on the model of France; the 
meaning of all which is — reduced this island to be a 
province of the French empire, and yet bestowed upon its 
people all those rights and liberties of which he had 
already removed the last shadow, wherever his own power 
was established on the continent. 

There can be little doubt that Napoleon egregiously 
underrated the resistance which would have been opposed 
to his army, had it effected the voyage in safety, by the 
spirit of the British people, and the great natural difficulties 
of the country through which the invaders must have 
marched. Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that, had 
the attempt been made instantly on the rupture of the 
peace, the chances of success might have been considerable 
—of success, temporary and short-lived indeed, but still 
sufficient to inflict a terrible injury upon this country—to 
bathe her soil in blood—to give her capital to the flames 
—and not impossibly to shake some of her institutions. 
The enemy himself was, in all likelihood, unprepared to 
make the attempt, until England had had time to make 
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adequate preparation for its encounter. It was otherwise 
ordered of God’s providence, tlian tliat the last bulwark of 
liberty should have to sustain the shock of battle at its 
own gates. 

The invasion of England was the great object of ntten- 
tion throughout Europe during the autumn and wiiuer of 
1803. Early in the succeeding year Paris itself bec.une 
the theatre of a scries of transactions which for a time 
engrossed the public mind. 

Even before Buonaparte procl.iimcd himself Consul for 
life, it appears that, throughout a consulerablc part of the 
E'rench army, strong symptoms of jealousy liad been excited 
by the rapidity of his advance to .sovereign power. After 
the monarchy of France was in clTect re-established in him 
and his dynasty, by the di-crees of the 2nd and 4th of 
August, 1802, this spirit of dissatisf.ietion showed itself 
much more openly; and ere long it was generally believed 
that the repuijhcan party in the army looked up to Moreau 
as their head, and awaited only some favourable op[K)r- 
tunity for rising in arms against Napoleon’s tyranny. 
Moreau was known to have treated both the Concordat 
and the Legion of Honour with undisguised contempt; 
and Buonaparte’s strictures on his conduct of the campaign 
of i8oi were not likely to have nourished feelings of 
personal goodwill in the bosom of him whom all con¬ 
sidered as second only to the Chief Consul himself in 
military genius. It has already been intimated that the 
army of the Rhine had been all along suspected of regard¬ 
ing Napoleon with little favour. He had never been their 
general; neither they nor their chiefs had partaken in the 
plunder of Italy, or in the glory of the battles by which it 
was won. It was from their ranks that the unhappy expedi¬ 
tion under Leclerc had been chiefly fuinished, and they 
considered their employment in that unwholesome climate 
as dictated, more by the Consul’s doubts of their fidelity to 
himself, than his high appreciation of their discipline and 
gallantry. How far Pichegru, while corresponding with the 
Bourbons as head of the army of the Rhine, had intrigued 
among his own soldiery, no evidence has as yet appeared. 
But after Pichegru’s banishment, Moreau possessed the 
chief sway over the minds of one great division of the 
armed force of the Republic. 

Carnot, meantime, and other genuine republicans in the 
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legislative bodies, had been occupied with the radeavour, 
since they could not prevent Napoleon from sitting on the 
throne of France, to organise at least something like 'a 
constitutional opposition (such as exists in the Parliament 
of England) whereby the measures of his government 
might be, to a certain extent, controlled and modified. 
The creation of the Legion of Honour, the decree enabling 
Buonaparte to appoint his successor, and other leading 
measures, had accordingly been carried through far less 
triumphantly than could be agreeable to the self-love of the 
autocrat. 

On the other hand, the return of so many emigrants—(a 
great part of whom, not receiving back the property 
promised to them, were disappointed and aggrieved anew) 
—could not fail to strengthen the influence of the royalists 
in the private society of Paris; and by degrees, as has often 
happened in the history of parties, the leaders of the 
republicans and those of the Bourbonists came together, 
sinking for the time the peculiar principles of either side, 
in the common feeling of hatred to Napoleon. 

Pichegru returned from his exile at Cayenne, and after 
spending some time in England, where he, no doubt, com¬ 
municated with the Bourbon princes, and with some 
members of Mr. Addington’s government, passed over 
secretly into France. Georges Cadoudal and other Chouan 
chiefs were busy in stirring up their old adherents, and 
communicated with Pichegru on his arrival in Paris. 

Suddenly, on the nth of February, Paris was surprised 
with the announcement, that a new conspiracy against the 
life of the Chief Consul had been discovered by the con¬ 
fession of an accomplice; that 150 men had meant to 
assemble at Malmaison in the uniform of the consular 
guaid, and seize Buonaparte while hunting; that Georges, 
the Chouan, had escaped by a quarter of an hour—but 
that Maim, La Jollais, and other leaders of the conspiracy 
had been taken; finely, that Moreau had held various 
conferences with Georges, La Jollais and Pichegru, and 
that he also was under arrest. 

It is said that Georges Cadoudal had once actually pene¬ 
trated into the chamber of Napoleon at the Tuileries, and 
been prevented by the merest accident from assassinating 
him: others of the conspirators had approached his person 
very nearly on pretext of presenting petitions. Buonaparte 
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attributed his escape chiefly to the irregular mode of 
living which his multifarious occupations involved; he 
seldom dined two days following at the same hour, hardly 
ever stirred out of the pcdace except with his attendants 
about him for some review or public ceremony, and perj^ps 
never appeared unguarded except where his appearance 
must have been totally unexpected. The officer who 
betrayed Cadoudal and his associates, was, it seems, a 
violent republican, and as such desired the downfall of the 
Consul; but he had also served under Napoleon, and 
learning at a late hour that the life of his old leader was to 
be sacnficed, remonstrated vehemently, and rather than be 
accessary to such extremities, gave the necessary informa¬ 
tion at the Tuileries. Moreau was forlhwitlt arrested; but 
Pichegru lurked undiscovered in the heart of Pans until the 
j8th; six gens-d'armes then came uixm his privacy so 
abruptly that he could not use either his dagger or pistols, 
though both were on his table. He wrestled for a moment, 
and then attempted to move compassion—but was immedi¬ 
ately fettered. Shortly after Cadoudal himself, who had 
for days traversed Paris in cabriolets, not knowing where to 
lay his head, was detected while attempting to pass one of 
the barriers. Captain Wright, an English naval officer, 
who had distinguished himself under Sir Sydney Smith at 
Acre, and from whose vessel Pichegru was known to have 
disembarked on the coast of E'ranoe, happened aliout the 
5.ime time to encounter a French ship of much superior 
strength, and become a prisoner of war. On pretext that 
this gentleman had acted as an accomplice in a scheme of 
assassination, he also was immediately placed in solitary 
confinement in a dungeon of the Temple. 

It was now openly circulated that England and the 
exiled Bourbons had been detected in a base plot for 
murdering the Chief Consul; that the proof of their guilt 
was in the hands of the government, and would soon be 
made public. The Duke de Berri himself, it was added, 
had been prepared to land on the west coast of France, 
whenever Pichegru or Cadoudal should inform him that 
the time was come; while another of the royal exiles lay 
watching the event, and in readiness to profit by it, on 
the other side, immediately behind the Rhine. 

The name of this last prince, the heir of Condi, well 
known for the brilliant gallantry of his conduct while 
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commanding the van of his grandfather’s little army of 
exiles, and beloved for many traits of amiable and generous 
character, liad hardly been mentioned in connection with 
these rumours, ere the inhabitants of Paris heard, in one 
breath, with surprise and horror, that the Duke d’Enghien 
had b«n arrested at Ettenheim, and tried and executed 
within sight of their own houses at Vincennes. This story 
will ever form the darkest chapter in the history of 
Napoleon. 

The duke had his residence at a castle in the Duchy of 
Baden, where, attended by a few noble friends, the par¬ 
takers of his exile, he was chiefly occupied with the 
diversions of tlie chase. On the evening of the 14th of 
March, a troop of Frenc h .soldiers and gens-d’armes, under 
Colonel Ordonner (who derived his orders from Caulain- 
court) suddenly piissed the frontier into the independent 
territory of Baden, surrounded the Castle of Ettenheim, 
rushed into the apartment of the prince, and seized him 
and all his company. lie would have used his arms, but 
his attendants, representing the overpowering number of 
the as.suilants, persu.aded him to yield without resistance. 
He was forthwith conveyed to the citadel of Strasburg, and 
separated from all his friends except one aide-de-camp, the 
Baron de St. Jaques, and allowed no communication with 
any one else. After being here confined three days, he 
was called up at midnight on the i8th and informed that 
he must prepare for a journey. He desired to have the 
assistance of his valet-de-chambre, and was refused: they 
permitted him to pack up hca shirts, and the journey 
immediately begun. 

The duke reached Pans early on the 20th; and after 
lying a few hours in the Temple, was removed to the 
neighbouring Castle of Vincennes, used for ages as a state 
prison. Being much fatigued he fell asleep, but was 
presently roused, and his examination fortliwith com¬ 
menced. Weary and wholly unprepared as he must have 
been, the unfortunate prince conducted himself throughout 
in such a manner as to command the respect of his 
inquisitors. He at once avowed his name and his services 
in the army of Cond6, but utterly denied all knowledge of 
Pichegru and his designs. To this the whole of his 
evidence (and there was no evidence but his own) 
amounted; and having given it, he earnestly demanded an 
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audience of the Consul. “ My name,” said he, ” my rank, 
my sentiments, and tlie peculiar distress of my situation, 
lead me to hope that this request will not be refused.” 

At midnight the duke was again called from lus bed, to 
attend the court which had been constituted for his ttial. 
It consisted of eight military otficers, appointed by Murat, 
Napoleon's brother-in-law, then governor of Paris. General 
Hullin, president of the military lommission, commanded 
him to listen to the charges on which he was to lx; tried: 
of having fought against France; of being in the pay of 
England; and of plotting with England against the 
internal and e.xtemal safety of the Republic. The Duke 
was again examined, and the second interrogatory was a 
mere repetition of the first, with this addition, that the 
prisoner avowed his readiness to lake p.irt ag.iin in the 
hostilities against France, if the op|X)rtunit\ should present 
itself. No other csidence whatever w.is adduced, except 
the written reixirt of a .spy of the police, who testified tliat 
the duke received many emigrants at his table at 
Etlenhcim, and occasionally left the luisllc foi several 
days together, without the spy's being able to traie where 
he was; a circumstance sufficiently explained by the 
duke’s custom of hunting m the Black Forest. 

General Hullin, in his account of the proceedings,' savs, 
" He uniformly maintained that ‘ he had only sustained the 
rights of his family, and that a Comic could never enter 
France but with arms in his hands .My birth,’ said he, 
‘ and my opinions must ever render me inflexible on this 
point.’ ”—“ The firmness of his answers,” continues Hullin, 
“ reduced the judges to desjiair. Ten times we gave him 
an opening to retract his declarations, but he persisted m 
them immovably. ‘ I see,’ he said, ‘ the honourable 
intentions of the commissioners, but I cannot resort to the 
means of safety which they indicate.’ Being informed 
that the military commission judged without appeal, ‘ I 
know it,’ answered he, ‘ nor do I disguise to myself the 
danger which I incur. My only desire is to have an inter¬ 
view with the First Consul.’ ” 

The irregularities of all this procedure were monstrous. 
In the first place, the duke owed no allegiance to the exist¬ 
ing government of France, andly. The seizure of his 

‘ This account was published more than twenty yean afterwards, in 
consequence of a pamphlet bv Savarj- (Duke of Rovigo). 
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person was wholly illegal; it took place by means of a 
violation of an independent territory: an outrage for which 
it is impossible to offer the smallest excuse. Had 

the arrest been ever so regular, the trial of a prisoner 
acctsed of a political conspiracy was totally beyond the 
jurisdiction of a court-martial. 4thly, It was against the 
laws of France to hold any trial at midnight, jihly, The 
interrogatory was not read over to the prisoner, which the 
law imperatively demanded; and, 6thly, No defender 
was assigned to him—an indulgence which the French 
code refuses not to the meanest or most atrocious criminal, 
by what tribunal soever he may be tried. 

But to proceed—The judges were moved by the conduct 
of the prisoner, and inclined to listen to his request of an 
audience of the Chief Consul. But Savary, then minister 
of police, had by this time introduced himself into the 
chamber, and watched the course of procedure from behind 
the chair ol the president. He now leaned forward, and 
whispered into Hiillin’s car, “ this would be inopportune.” 
—These significant words were obeyed. The court pro¬ 
nounced the duke guilty of the (apital crimes of having 
fought against the Republic; of having intrigued with 
Kngland; of having maintained intelligence with Strasburg, 
with the view of seizing that place; and of having conspired 
against the life of the Chief Consul. The prisoner, being 
remanded to his confinement, the report was instantly for¬ 
warded to Buonaparte, with a request that his further 
pleasure might be made known. 

The court remained sitting until their messenger re¬ 
turned: he brought back their own letter with these words 
inscribed on it, " Condemned to death.” The prisoner 
being called in again, heard his sentence with perfect com¬ 
posure. He requested the attendance of a confessor, and 
was answered,—” Would you die like a monk.’ ” Without 
noticing this brutality he knelt for a moment, as in prayer, 
and rising, said, “ Let us go.” 

lie was immediately led down a winding stair by torch¬ 
light; and, conceiving that he was descending into some 
subterraneous dungeon, said to one of the soldiers of the 
escort, “ Am I to be immured in an oublieUe 1 ” “ Mon¬ 
seigneur,” the man replied, sobbing, “ be tranquil on that 
point.” They emerged from a postern into the ditch of the 
castle, where a party of gens-d’armes d’ilite were drawn up, 
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Savary, their master, standing on the parapet over them. 
It was now six o’clock in the morning, and the gray light ot 
the dawn was mingled with the gleam of torches. The 
prince refused to have his eyes Imndaged—the word was 
given, and he fell. The body, dressed as it was, Vas 
immediately thrown into a grave—wliicli had been prepared 
beforehand; at least, so say all the witnesses, except M. 
Savary. 

To resume our notice of the mere informalities of the 
procedure:—i. The sentenre was altogether unsupported 
by the evidence, except as to the mere fact of D’Enghien's 
liaving borne arms again.st France; but this could be no 
crime in him: he owed no allegi.ince to the French govern¬ 
ment; on the contrary, he and all hi.s family had l)ccn ex¬ 
pressly excepted from every act of amnesty to emigrants, 
and thereby constituted aliftis. 1. The execution took 
place immediately after the sentence was pronouna-fi; this 
IS contrary to the lass's of all civilised n.itions, and in dires t 
contradiction to an article in the French code then in force, 
sshich gave twenty-four hours to every prisoner convicted 
by a court-marti.il, tliat he might, if he chose, appe.al from 
their sentence. Hut, 3rdly, the publications (long after 
wards extorted) of Savary and Hullin, prove that the court, 
preplexed with the difficulty of making their sentence appear 
to have any conformity with the charge and the evidence, 
drew up in fact, two different senlencet: one liefore the duke 
was executed, ss'hich Ixire the article, “ immediate execu¬ 
tion ”; the other a more careful document, intended alone 
to meet the public eye, in which not a word about immediate 
execution occurs. The duke was net executed, therefore, 
at six in the morning of the 2i.st of March, upon that 
sentence which was made public at the time, as the 
authority for his death. 

Every circumstance in the dismal tale, from the quantity 
of linen packed up at Strasburg, to the preparation of the 
grave in the ditch of Vincennes, attests the fact that the 
fate of the unfortunate young man (for he was but 32 years 
old when he fell) had bwn determined on, to the minutest 
particular, long before he was summoned to a mock trial, 
before an incompetent tribunal. If ever man was murdered, 
it was the Duke d'Enghicn. 

Such was the fate of the gallant and generous youth, who, 
by his fiery courage, won the battle of Bertsheim; and who, 
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when his followen, to whom the republicans had so often 
refused quarter, seemed disposed to retaliate in the hour of 
victory, threw himself between them and their discomfited 
count^men, exclaiming, " They are French—they are un¬ 
fortunate; I place them under the guardianship of your 
honour." 

Tlie horror with which this remorseless tragedy was heard 
of in Paris, soon spread throughout all Europe; and from 
that day the name of Buonaparte was irremediably asso¬ 
ciated with the ideas of sullen revenge and tyrannic cruelty. 
The ma.s5aae of Jaffa had been perpetrated in a remote 
land, and many listened with incredulity to a tale told by 
the avowed enemies of the homicide. But this bloody deed 
was done at home, and almost in the sight of ail Paris. Of 
the fact there could be no doubt; and of the pretexts set 
forth by the organs of the French government, there were 
few men of any party who affected not to perceive the 
futility. Hitherto Napoleon had been the fortunate heir 
of a revolution, in whose civil excesses he had scarcely 
participated • henceforth he was the legitimate represen¬ 
tative and symbol of all its atrocities. 

In so far as Buonaparte had the power to suppress all 
mention of this catastrophe, it was, at the time, suppressed. 
But in after days, at St. Helena, when dictating the apology 
of his life to the companions of his exile, he not only spoke 
openly of the death of the Duke d’Enghien, but appears to 
have dwelt upon it often and long. Well aware that this 
was generally regarded as the diukest trait in his history, 
he displayed a feverish anxiety to explain it away. But the 
Sultan Akber wore a signet, inscribed, “ I never knew any 
one that lost his way in a straight road ;" and he that is 
conscious of innocence can have no temptation to multiply 
the lines of his defence. Buonaparte, .according to the 
mood of the moment, or the companion whom he addressed, 
adopted different methods of vindicating himself. They 
were inconsistent as well as diverse; and even Las Cases 
seems to have blushed for his hero when be recorded them. 

At one time Napoleon represents himself as having been 
taken by surprise: his ministers come on him when he is 
alone, at midnight, and inform him that the Bourbons have 
conspired to assassinate him—that the proofs are in their 
hands—that the Duke d'Engliien has already been more 
than once in Paris, and is lying close to the frontier, 
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expecting the signal to return and head the conspirators in 
person.—In the first flush of indipnation he gives the 
order for arresting the duke—every artifice is adopted to 
prevent him from interfering afterwards—everytliing is 
arranged by Talleyrand—the duke addresses a letter to Tiim 
from Strasburg—that letter T.illeyTand suppresses until the 
tragedy is over—had it been delivered in time, the life of 
the unhappy prince had been saved. 

Unfortunately for Buonaparte, eight dat's elapsed between 
the order for the aaest and the order for the execution, a 
much longer period than was ever nccessarv for restoring the 
rmnposure of his strong understanding Further, tlie 
Duke d'Enghien kept a diary during his imprisonment, in 
which the minutest incidents are carefully recorded; it 
Contains no hint of the letter to Napoleon; and the Baron 
de St. Jaques, who never quitted his master’s i hamber while 
he remained at Strasburg, Itears distinct testimony that no 
such letter w:is written there, .Moreover, neither TallesTand 
nor any other individual in the world, except Buonaparte, 
could have had the slightest motive for desiring the death 
of D'Enghien. On the contr.ary, evir)' motive that has 
weight with mankind in general, must have swayed the 
other way with Talleyrand; a memiter of one of the noblest 
families in France, a man unst.iined by participation in any 
of the butcheries of the revolution; and, alxive all, a man 
whose consummate skill has through life steadily pursued 
one object, namely, his own personal interest, and who must 
have been mad to perpetrate a gratuitous murder. And, 
lastly, Talleyrand was minister for foreign affairs. A letter 
written at Strasburg could by no accident have been 
forwarded through his department in the government; and, 
in fact, there is perfect proof that the whole business 
w;rs done by the police, whose chief, Savary, communicated 
directly with the Chief Consul, and the military, who acted 
under the orders either of Buonaparte’s aide-de-camp. 
Caulaincourt (afterwards Duke of Vicenza), or of his 
brother-in-law, Murat, the governor of Paris. It is needless 
to observe, that Napoleon’s accusation of Talleyrand dates 
a//ef that politician had exerted all his talents and influence 
in the work of procuring his own downfall, and the restora¬ 
tion of the House of Bourbon. But in truth whether 
Talleyrand, or Savary, or Caulaincourt, had the chief hand 
in the death of the Duke d’Enghien, is a controversy about 
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which posterity will feel little interest. It is obvious to all 
men, that not one of them durst have stirred a finger to bring 
about a catastrophe of such fearful importance, without the 
express orders of Napoleon. 

At other times the exile of St. Helena told a shorter and 
a plainer tale. " I was assailed,” said he, " on all hands 
by the enemies whom the Bourbons had raised up against 
me: threatened with air-guns, infernal machines, and 
stratagems of every kind. There was no tribunal to which 
I could appeal for protection; therefore I had a right to 
protect myself. By putting to death one of those whose 
followers threatened my life, I was entitled to strike a 
salutary terror into all the rest.” 

The princes of the House of Bourbon, so far from 
stimulating assassins to take off the usurper of their throne, 
never failed, when such schemes were suggested, to 
denounce them as atrocities hateful in the sight of God and 
man. As to this jiait of their conduct, the proofs are 
abundant, clear, and irrefragable But it is very possible 
that Buonaparte entertained the foul suspirion on which he 
justifies his violence. And indeed it is only by supposing 
him to have sincereK beliesed that the Bourbons were 
plotting against his life, that we cun at all account for the 
shedding of D'Enghien’s blood.—Unless Josephine sp.ike 
untruly, or her conversation has been wilfully misrepresented, 
she strenuously exerted her influence to procure mercy for 
the royal victim; and so, unquestionably, did his venerable 
mother. But it demanded neither alTcdion for Napoleon’s 
person, nor regard for his interest, nor compassion for the 
youth and innocence of the Duke d’Enghieii, to perceive 
the imprudence, as well as wickedness, of the proceeding. 
The remark of the callous Fouchi had [)a,s.sed into a proverb, 
" It was worse than a crime—it was a blunder.” 

A few days after the execution of the Duke d'Enghien 
(on the morning of the 7th of .April) General Fichegru was 
found dead in prison: a black handkerchief was tied round 
hLs neck, and tightened by the twilling of a short stick, like 
a tourniquet. It could not appear probable that he should 
have terminated his own life by such means; and, 
accordingly, the rumour spread that he had been taken off 
in the night by some of the satellites of Savary; or, 
according to others, by some Mamelukes whom Napoleon 
had brought with him from the Ea.st, and now retained near 
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his person, as an interior body-guard of the palace. This 
is a mystery which has never been penetrated. The recent 
fate of D’Enghien had prepared men to receive any story of 
this dark nature; and it was argued that Buonaparte had 
feared to bring Pichegru, a bold and dauntless man, into an 
open court, where he might have said many things well 
calculated to injure the Consul in public opinion.* 

The other prisoners were now brought to trial. There 
was not a shadow of evidence against General .Moreau, 
except the fact, admitted by himsell. that he liad been twice 
in company with Pichegru since his return to Paris 
He in vain protested that he had rejected the pio[x)sals 
of Pichegru, to take [xirl in a royalist insurrection; and, 
as for the murderous de-.igns of Giurges Cadoudal, 
that he had never even heard of them. He was sentenced 
to two years’ confinement; but, on the intercession of his 
wife with Josephine, or rather on finding that a great part 
of the soldiery considered so eminent a commander as 
hardly used, the Chief Consul ere long, commuted this 
punishment for two sears of exile. 

Moreau was innocent, by his side, on the day of Inal, 
appeared men who would have scorned to be .so. Georges 
Cadoudal appeared in court with the miiiiatiire of I-ouLs 
XVI, suspended round his neck, and gloried in the avowal 
of his re.solution to make war personally on the usur|>er of 
the throne. The presiding judge, Thuriot, had been one 
of those who condemned the king to death, (ieorges 
punned on his name, and addressed him as “ Monsieur 
rue-Roi.” ’ When called up for sentence, the judge missed 
the miniature, and asked him what he had done with it ? 
■' And you,” answered the prisoner, " what have you done 
with the original ? ”—a retort which nothing could prevent 
the audience from applauding. Georges and eighteen 
more were condemned to death: an.I he, and eleven 
besides, suffered the penalty with heroic firmness. Of the 
rest, among whom were two sons of tlie noble house of 
Polignac, some were permitted to escajie on (ondition of 

' About a year aflrr>r.irdt Captain \Vn(;ht w is (ound dead In IiU 
dungeon in TrmpI'*, with bis throat cut tr^ru ^ar to ear Tbit 
mvMery has hitherto rem>iin''d in cquaJ darkne^. but Bufwaparte waa 
far from I*ans at the period of Wnght'f dcalli, and, under all tb«> 
circumstances of the case, there seems to be no reason for suppo^nic 
that he could have had any €onc<*ro ui that tra|;e<ly. 
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perpetual benishinent: others had their punishment com¬ 
muted to imprisonment. 

With what indignation the death of the Duke d’Enghien 
had been heard of throughout Europe, now began to 
appear. The Emperor of Russia and the Kings of Sweden 
and Denmark put their courts into mourning, and made 
severe remonstrances through their diplomatic agents; and 
the correspondence which ensued laid the train for another 
general burst of war. Austria was humbled for the time, 
and durst not speak out: Prussia could hardly be expected 
to break her long neutrality on such an occasion; but 
wherever the story went, it prepared the minds of princes 
as of subjects, to take advant^e of the first favourable 
opportunity for rising against the tyranny of France. 

A conspiracy suppressed never fads to strengthen the 
power it was meant to destroy: and Buonaparte, after the 
tragedies of U’Enghicn and Pichegru, beheld the French 
royalists reduced everywhere to the silence and the inaction 
of terror. Well understanding the national temper, he 
gave orders that henceforth the name of the exiled family 
should be as much as possible kept out of view; and 
accordingly after this time it was hardly ever alluded’ to in 
the productions of the enslaved press of Paris. The 
adherents of the Bourbons were compelled to content 
themselves with muttering their resentment in private 
saloons, where, however, the Chief Consul commonly had 
spies^ who reported to him, or to his Savarys and Fouches, 
the jests and the caricatures in which the depressed and 
hopeless party endeavoured to find some consolation. 

In order to check the hostile feeling excited among the 
sovereigns of the continent by the murder of the Bourbon 
P^ce, the French government were now indefatigable in 
their efforts to connect the conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal 
with the cabinet of England. The agents of the police 
transformed themselves into numberless disguises, with 
the view of drawing the British ministers resident at various 
courts of Germany into some correspondence capable of 
being misrepresented, so as to suit the purpose of their 
master. Mr. Drake, envoy at Munich, and Mr. Spencer 
Smith, at Stuttgard, were deceived in this fasliion; and 
some letters of theirs, egregiously misinterpreted, furnished 
Buonaparte with a pretext for complaining, to the 
sovereigns to whom they were accredited, that they had 
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itained the honour of the diplomatic body by leaguing 
themselves with the schemes of the Chouan conspirators. 
The subservient princes were forced to dismiss these 
gentlemen from their residences; but the English ministry 
made such explanations in open Parliament as effectually 
vindicated the name of their country. Lord Elgin, llritisit 
ambassador at Constantinople, had been one of iliose 
travellers detained at the out-breaking of the war, and was 
now resident on his parole in the south of France. He 
was, on some frivolous pretext, confined in a solitary castle 
among the Pyrenees; and there every device was practised 
to induce him to, at least, receive letters ctilculated, if 
discovered in his possession, to compromise him. Hut 
tins nobleman, sagaciously penetrating the design, baffled 
it by his reserve. Being liberated from tunfinement 
shortly after, he communicated wliat had happened to a 
friend, a member of the French Senate, who traced the 
matter home to some of Fouclni's creatures, and congratu¬ 
lated Lord Elgin on having avoided very nanowly the fate 
of Pichegru. 

.Sir George Rumbold, the British minister at Hamburg, 
escaped that consummation still more narrowly. During 
tlie night of the 23rd October a party of Fiencli soldiers 
passed the Elbe, as Ordonner and his gang had crossed 
the Rhine on the 14th of March, and boldly seized 
Rumbold within the territory of an independent and 
friendly state. He was hurried to Paris, and (onfined in 
the fated dungeons of the Temple: but none of his jiapers 
afforded any plausible pretext for resisting the [xiwerftil 
remonstrance which the King of Pnissia thought fit to 
make against an outrage perpetrated almost within sight of 
his dominions; and, after a few days, Sir (icorge was set 
at liberty. 

Meantime, while all the princes of Europe regarded with 
indignation (though few of them, indeed, cared to express 
the feeling openly) the cruel tragedies which had tieen 
acted in France, the death of Pichegru had suppressed 
effectually the hopes of the royalists in tliat country, and 
the exile of Moreau deprived the republicans of the only 
leader under whom there was any likelihood of their taking 
arms against the Chief Consul. He resolved to profit by 
the favourable moment for completing a purpose which he 
had long meditated; and, on the 30th of April, little more 
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than a month after the Duke d’Enghien died, one Cur^ 
was employed to move, in the Tribunate, “ that it was time 
to bid ^ieu to political illusions—that victory had brought 
bajk tranquillity—the finances of the country had been 
restored, and the laws renovated—and that it was a matter 
of duty to secure those blessings to tlie nation in future, by 
rendering the supreme power hereditary in the person and 
family of Napoleon.”—" Such,” he said, “ was the universal 
desire of the army and of the people. The title of Emperor, 
in his opinion, was that by which Napoleon should be 
hailed, as best corresponding to the dignity of the nation." 

This motion was carried in the Tribunate, with one dis¬ 
senting voice, that of Carnot; who, in a speech of great 
eloquence, resisted the principle of hereditary monarchy 
altogether. He admitted the merits in war and in policy 
of the Chief Consul—he was at present the Dictator of the 
Republic, and, as such, had saved it.—“ Fabius, Camillus, 
Cincinnatus were dictators also. Why should not Buonaparte, 
like them, lay down despotic power, after the holding of it 
had ceased to be necessary to the general good? Let the 
services of a citizen be what they might, was there to 
be no limit to the gratitude of the n.ition? But at all 
events, even granting that Buonaparte himself could not 
be too highly rewarded, or too largely trusted, why commit 
the fortunes of posterity to chance? Why forget that 
Vespasian was the fatficr of Domitian, Germanicus of 
Caligula, Marcus Aurelius of Cominodus?” In effeit 
Carnot, colleague as he had been of Robespierre, and 
stained as he was with the blood of Louis XVI., was a 
sincere republican; and, after his own fashion, a sincere 
patriot, lie was alone in the Tribunate—the rest of whose 
members prolonged, during three whole days, a series of 
fulsome harangues, every one of which terminated in the 
same implicit agreement to the proposal of Cur^e. 

The legislative body, without hesitation, adopted it; and 
a senatus-consultum forthwith appeared, by which Napoleon 
Buonaparte was declared Emperor of "the French; the 
empire to descend in the male line of his body: in case of 
having no son, Napoleon might adopt any son or grandson 
of his brothers as his heir: m default of such adoption, 
Joseph and Louis Buonaparte were named as the next 
heirs of the crown (Lucien and Jerome being passed over, 
as they had both given offence to Napoleon by their 
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maniages). The members of Napoleon's family were 
dedar^ princes of the blood of France. 

This decree was sent down to lire departments: and the 
people received it with indifference. The Prefects reported 
on the ist of December, that between three and ftur 
millions of citizens had subscribed their assent to the pro¬ 
posed measure, while not many more titan three thousand 
voted in opposition to it. This result indicat cil, as tlicse 
functionaries chose to say, the unanimous approliutiun of 
the French people. That nation, however, consisted at the 
time of more than thirty millions! 

But Napoleon did not wait for this authority, such as it 
proved to be. On tlic i8th of May (more tlian six months 
ere the report reached him) he openly a'-.sumcil the 
imperial title and dignity. On the same day he nominated 
his late colleagues in the Consulate, (ambaiercs and 1 ^ 
Brun, the former to be An h (Tianccllor, the latter Arc h- 
Treasurer of the Empire. The oflites of High-Constable, 
(jrand Admiral, &c., were revived and bc,stowed on his 
brothers, and others of his immediate coiincciions. Sevm- 
teen generals (vu. Berthicr, Murat, Momey, JoiinUn, 
.Massena, Augereau, Bemadotte, Soult, Brune, lainnes, 
Mortier, Ney, Davoiist, Bcssicres, Kcllerman, Lefebre, 
Perignon, Serrurier) were named .Marshals of the Empire, 
Duroc, Orand Marshal of the Palace, (iaulaincoiirt, .Master 
of the Horse; Berthier, Grand Huntsman; and Count 
Segur, a nobleman of the ancient regime, M.i.sler of liie 
Ceremonies. It was in vain attempted to excite |x)pular 
enthusiasm. “It appeared," says an eyc-wiiness, “as if 
the shades of D’Enghien and Pichcgrii had hovered over 
the scene, and spread coldness on all that was imant for 
the manifestation of joy.” 

It was not so with the soldiery. Najxileon, with his 
empress, visited the camps at Boulogne, and was received 
with the excess of military applause and devotion. He 
made a progress to ;Vix-la-CTuipelle, and along the Klienisli 
frontier, flattered and extolled at every station. Except 
Russia, Sweden, and England, every crown in Europe sent 
to congratulate him on his enrolment in the body of 
hereditary monarchs. Nay, not a few of the smaller Geniian 
potentates came in person, to swell, on this great occasion, 
the state and magnihcence of the new imperial court. 

In assuming the title of Emneror, not of King, it escaped 
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not observation, that Napoleon’s object was to carry back 
the minds of the French to a period, antecedent to the 
rule of the recently dethroned dynasty — to the days of 
Charlema^e, who, with the monarchy of France, combined 
botft a wider dominion and a loftier style. As that great 
conqueror had caused himself to be crowned by Pope Leo, 
so Napoleon now determined that his own inauguration 
should take place under the auspices of Pius VII.; nay, 
that the more to illustrate his power, the head of the 
Catholic church should repair to Paris for this purpose. It 
may be doubted whether, in this measure, he regarded more 
the mere gratification of his pride or the chance of confer¬ 
ring a character of greater solemnity on the installation of 
the new dynasty, m the eyes of the Catholic population of 
France. On the 5th of November, however, the unresist¬ 
ing Pope left Rome, and, having been received throughout 
his progress with every mark of respect and veneration, 
arrived in Paris to bear his part in the great pageant. On 
the and of December Buonaparte and Josephine appeared, 
amidst all that was splendid and illustrious m their 
capital, and were crowned in Notre-Dame. The Pope 
blessed them and consecrated the diadems; but these were 
not placed on their heads by his hand. That office, in 
either case, Napoleon himself performed. Throughout the 
ceremonial his aspect was thoughtful: it was on a stem 
and gloomy brow that he with his own hands planted the 
symbol of successful ambition and uneasy power, and the 
shouts of the deputies present, carefully selected for the 
purpose, sounded faint and hollow amidst the silence of 
the people. 

As a necessary sequel to these proceedings in Paris, the 
senators of the Italian republic now sent in their humble 
petition, that their president might be pleased to do them 
also the favour to be crowned as their king at Milan. The 
Emperor proceeded to that city accordingly, and in like 
fashion, on the 36th of May, 1805, placed on hb own 
head the old iron crown of the Lombard kings, uttering the 
words which, according to tradition, they were accustomed 
to use on such occasions, “ God hoik given il me. Beware 
who touches it." — Napoleon henceforth styled himself 
Emperor of the French and King of Italy, but announced 
that the two crowns should not be hdd by the same 
person after his death. 
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It was not, however, for mere purposes of ceremonial 
that he had once more passed the Alps. The Ligurian re¬ 
public sent the Doge to Milan to congratulate the King 
of Italy, and also to offer their territories for the formation 
of another department of die Frencli empire. But this 
was a step of his ambition which led to serious results. 

Meanwhile Eugene Beauhamois, son to Josephine, was 
left Viceroy at Milan, and the imperial pair returned to 
Paris. 



CHAPTER XIX 


N«» eetlltion agiimt Fnnc*—Sweden—Ru«si«—Austrii |otn» the 
AlUince—Napoleon head* the Army In Germany—I Im luf- 
rendered by Mack—Vienna taken—Naval Operationi—-Battle of 
Trafalgar-Battle of AusterliU—Treaty of ITeaburg—Jos*;ph 
Buonaparte King of Naplcj— Louin Buonaparte King of Holland 
—Confederation of the Klune—New Nobility in I'rance. 

On the 27tli of January, 1805, N'aiioleon, in his new char- 
artcr of Emperor, addressed a letter (as he had done before 
at the commencement of his Consulate) to King George 
III. in peison; and was answered, as before, liy tlie Itritish 
Secretary of State for Eoreign Affairs. The new Emperor’s 
letter contained many well - turned sentences alwtit the 
blessings of piaie, but no distinct propsition of any kind 
—least of all any hint that he was willing to concede 
Malta. The English minister, however, answered simply, 
that in the present state of relations between the cabinet of 
St. James’s and that of St. I’elersburg, it was impossible for 
the former to open any negotiation without the consent of 
Iter. 

i sufliciently indicated a fact of which Napoleon had 
uspicion some time before. The murder of the 
d’Enghien had been regarded with horror by the 
Emperor of Russia; he had remonstrated vigorously, 
IS reclamations had been treated with indillercnce. 
Cing of Sweden, immediately after he heard of the 
rophe of Vicennes, had made known his sentiments 
: Czar: a strict alliance had been signed between 
two courts alxnit a fortnight before Napoleon wrote 
; King of Engl.ind; and it was obvious that the 
:rn iwwers had resolved to take [xirt with Great 
1 in her struggle against France. The Consul now 
the Monilrur the vehicle of continual abuse agaiast 
jvereigns of Russia and Sweden, and the latter 
1 a note to be handed to the French minister at 
lolm, complaining of the “ indecent and ridiculous 
ice which Monueur Buonaparte had permitted to be 
‘d ” in that oflicial journal. 
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The cabinets of London, Petersburg, and Stockholm 
were parties in a league which liad avowedly the following 
objects: to restore the independence of Holland and 
Switzerland: to free the north of Germany from the 
presence of French troops: to procure the rcstoratiomof 
Piedmont to the King of Sardinia; and, finallv, the evacua¬ 
tion of Italy by Napoleon. Until, bv the attainment of 
these objects, the sway of Fr.mce sh add be reduced to 
limits compatible with the independence of the other 
European states, no peace was to be signed by any of the 
contracting powers; and, during sevir.d months, every 
means was adopted to procure the iissoci.ition of Austria 
and Prussia. Hut the latter of thc.se sovenigns h.id the 
misfortune at this time to nave a strong French party in 
his couned, and, though personally hoslde to Napoleon, 
could not as yet count on being supported in a war ag.imst 
him by the hearty goodwill of an undivided people, 
Austria, on the other hand, had lieen grievously weakemd 
by the campaign of Marengo, and he.sit.ited, on prudcnti.d 
grounds, to commit herself once more to the hazard of 
arms. 

Alexander repaireil in person to Hi rim, lor the purpose 
of stimulating the King of Prussi.i, riie two sovereigns 
met in the vault where the great Fri'diri(k lies buried, .iiid 
swore solemnly, over liis remain-. i‘i <ffni the liberation uf 
Germany. But though thus pleih-'d to the ( z-ir. the King 
of Prussia did not luLstily rush i/i.o hostilities. He did not 
even follow the example of the Aiislrnn, whose forbe.irance 
was at length wholly exhausted bv ihe news of the rnnma- 
tion at Milan, and the annexation ul Genoa to the eni|)ire 
of France. 

The government of Vienna no sooner heard of this new 
aggrandisement, than it commenced warlike prep.ir.ilions, 
rashly and precipitately, without making sure of the co¬ 
operation of Berlin, or even waiting until the troops of 
Russia could perform the march into Germany. Hut thi. 
great fault was not the greatest. The Emperor liaughtilv 
demanded tliat the Elector of Has ana sluaild take the field 
also; nay, tlmt he should suffer his army to be entirely 
incorporated with the Austri.an, and omm.andcd hy its 
chiefs. The Elector, who had a son travelling in France, 
resisted anxiously and strn.uously. "On my knees,” he 
wrote to the Emperor, “ I beg of you that I may be 
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permitted to remain neutral.” This appeal was disregarded. 
The Austrian troops advanced into Bavaria, where they 
appear to have conducted themselves as in an enemy’s 
country; and the indignant Elector withdrew his army into 
Franconia, where he expected the advance of the French 
as liberators. 

This unjustifiable behaviour was destined to be severely 
punished. No sooner did Napoleon understand that war 
was inevitable, than he broke up his great army on the 
coast opposite to England, and directed its march upon 
the German frontier; while Massena received orders to 
assume, also, the offensive in Italy, and force his way, if 
possible, into the hereditary states of Austria. The 
favourite scheme of Carnot was thus revived, and two 
French armies, one crossing the Rhine, and the other 
pushing through the Tyrolese, looked forward to a junction 
before the walls of Vienna. 

The rashness which h.id characterised the conduct of the 
Cabinet of Vienna, was fatally followed out in that of its 
general, Mack: instead of oeiiipying the line of the river 
Inn, which, extending (from the T)To1 to the Danube at 
Passau, affords a strong defence to the .Austrian territory, 
and on which he might have expected, in comparative 
safety, the arrival of the Russians—this unworthy favourite 
of the Emperor left the Inn behind him, and established 
his headquarters on the wijstern frontier of Bavaria, at Ulm. 

Napoleon hastened to profit by this unpardonable error. 
Bernadotte advanced from Hanover, with the troops 
which had occupied that electorate, towards Wurtzburg. 
where the Bavarian army lay ready to join its strength to 
his, live divisions of the grc.at force lately assembled on 
the coasts of Norniftndy, under the orders of Davoust, Ney, 
Soult, Marmont, 4 nd Vandamme, aossed the Rhine at 
different points, ill to the northward of Mack's position; 
while a sixth, under Mur.at, passing at Kehl, manccuvred in 
such a manner .at to withdraw the Austrian’s attention from 
these movements, and to strengthen him in his belief that 
Napoleon and all his army were coming against him 
through the Black Forest in his front. 

The consequence of Buonaparte's combinations was, that 
while Mack lay expecting to be assaulted in front of Ulm, 
the great body of the French army advanced into the heart 
of Germany, by the left side of the Danube, and then, 
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throwing themselves across that river, took ground in his 
rear, interrupting his communication with Vienna, and 
isolating him. In order tliat Hernadotte and the Uavarians 
miglit have a part in this great mana;u\Te, it wivs necessary 
thiit thes sliould disreg.ird the neutnility of the Prussian 
territories of Ansp,ich and Bareuth, and Nu|)oleon, well 
aware of the real sentiments of the court of Berlin, did not 
hesitate to adopt this course. Prussia remonstrated in¬ 
dignantly, but still held back from proclaiming war; and 
Napoleon aired little for such im|>cdiments us mere 
diplomacy could throw in the way of his eam(),iign. He 
did not, however. elTect his pur|visc of taking iiji a position 
m the rear of Maik without nMstaiice. On the iimtrary, 
at various places, at Werienghcn, (iunt/.hurg, Meimngen, 
and Klehingen, severe skirmishes occurrid with different 
divisions of the Austrian army, m all of whuh the h'rench 
had the advantage. (leneral Spangi iiluirg and sooo men 
laid down their arms .it Memingcii, .ind in all, not less 
than 20,000 prisoners li II into the liancis of the I'Yench 
between the 2()th of September, when they crossed the 
Rhine, and the iph of Oitolnr, when they were 111 full 
possession of Bai.in.i and Sw.ibi.i holding Mack cooped up 
iichind them m L'lin- .is Wuriiiser had been in Mantua, 
during the campaign of .Mi in/i 

But Mack was no Wurniser. Naixileon's recent move¬ 
ments had perplexed utterlv tin counsels of the Austrians, 
whose generals, adopting dilTercnt views of the stale of the 
campaign, no longer acted in unison. .Vhwarl/.enbcrg, 
and the .Mchdukc Ferdinand, considering further resistance 
m Bavaria as hopeless, cut their way, at the head of large 
IxkIics of cavalry, into Bohi inia, ami hig.in to rouse tlie 
mhahitants of that kingdom to a levy en ma'.se. The 
hrinch Emperor, perceiving that they h.id lor the pre.sent 
escaped him, drew kick upon I'lm, investi d th.it town on 
every side, and summoned Mack to surrender. 

The garrison consisted of full 20,000 good Uoojrs; the 
place was amply victualled and stored. the advance of the 
great Russian army could not be distant, the declaration 
of war against Napoleon by Berlin was hourly to be ex¬ 
pected; and the armies of Austria, though sr.aitcred for the 
present, would be sure to rally and make every effort for 
the relief of Ulm. Undrr circumstances comparatively 
hopeless the brave Wurmscr held Mantua to extremity. 
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But io spite of example or argument, in terror or in 
treachery, General Mack capitulated without hazarding a 
blow. 

On the i6th he published a proclamation, urging his 
trdops to prepare for the utmost pertinacity of defence, and 
forbidding, on pain of death, the very word surrender to be 
breathed within the walls of Ulm. On the 17th he signed 
articles by which hostilities were immediately to cease, and 
he and all his men to surrender themselves prisoners of 
war within ten days, unless some Austrian or Russian force 
should appear in the interval, and attempt to raise the 
blockade. After signing this document. Mack visited, in 
person, the headquarters of Napoleon; and, whatever the 
nature of their conversation may have lieen, the result was, 
a revision of the treaty on the 19th, and the formal evacua¬ 
tion of Ulm on the 20th. Twenty thousand soldiers filed 
off, and laid down their arms before Napoleon and his 
staff.—Eighteen generals were dismissed on parole; an 
immense quantity of ammunition of all sorts fell into the 
hands of the victor; and a waggon filled with Austrian 
standards was sent to gratify the vanity of the Parisians. 

The catastrophe of Ulm, striking new terror into the 
Ihrussian counsels, prevented the violation of the territory 
Ilf Anspach from being immediately followed by the 
declaration of war, for which Buonaparte must have made 
up his mind when he Ita/arded that measure. Meantime 
succe.ss had attended Massena in his advance from 
Iximbardy towards the Venetian stales, where the .Arch¬ 
duke Charles commanded an army of 60,000 men for 
Austria. The Archduke, after sustaining various reverses, 
was forced to abandon Italy; and retreated, though slowly 
and leisurely, before Massena, through the strong passes of 
the Carinthian mountains. 

Nor had Marshal Ney, whom Napoleon liad detached 
from his own main army with orders to advance in the 
Tyrol, been less successful than Massena. The Archduke 
John, who commanded in that province, was beaten like 
his brother; and the outposts of the army of Massena from 
Itily and that of Ney from the Upper Rlime, at length 
met and saluted in triumph at Clagenfurt. The Archduke 
Charles, unilerstanding how Ney was prospering in the 
Tyrol, hud given up the design of retreating by that way 
into Germany, and proceeded through the Carinthian 
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Mountains towards Hunpary. Prince John now fonowed 
his brother’s example; and, the remains of titose two armies 
thus coalescing in a distant region, the divisions of Sty 
and Messena came to be at Uie immediate disposal of 
Najwleon, who was now concentrating his force for the 
purpose of attacking Vienna, 

\Vhile the victorious corps of Ney thus secured his right 
—Murat, on his left, watched the Aust.-ians who had made 
their way into lloherni.t, and Augereaii, who had now 
advanced at the head of a large rescrie lioni France, re¬ 
mained ticliind him in Swabia, to guard the passes from 
the Voralberg, in case of any hostile movement fiom that 
mountainous province, and, at the same time, to be ready 
for action against the I’russians, should that army at length 
receive orders to take part in the war. and cross the Danube. 
Thus guarded, as he judged, against any chance of having 
his communications intercepted in the rear or tl.iiilts, 
Najioleon himself, with the main body, now moved on the 
cn|>ilal of the German Kmperor. Austrian and Russian 
troops, to the number of gvotio. had lieen thiown logetlicr 
with the view of relieving Ulm, and advanced considerably 
for th.it purpose ere tlie\ lic.ud of the treacherous capitula¬ 
tion of .Mack. They now ictired agiun before the move¬ 
ment of N.ipoleon, halting, uulccd, o<r.i.Monally, and 
assuming the aspect of detcmiination, but, whenever the 
outposts met, losing iicart, and continuing their progre-s 
towards Moravia.--lor there, at length, the Tzar, with bis 
primipal army, had made his appe.iraiicc; and there, 
around that stanilard, every dispisable force was now to 
be rallied. The Fniperor Francis himself, p-rci iving that 
Vienna was incapable of defence, quitted his (iqiitai on 
tlic 7th of November, and proceeded to Hrunn, in .Moravia, 
the headquarters of Alexander. 

On the same evening Count (iiulay reached Napoleon’s 
headquarters at Lmtz, with proposals for an immediate 
armistice and negotwtion. Buonaparte refused to [>ause 
unless the Tyrol and Venice were instantly ceded to him. 
These were terms to which the Austrian envoy had no 
authority to submit. On the 13th of .November, accord¬ 
ingly, the French entered Vienna, and Napilcon took up 
his residence in the castle of Schoenbrun, the proud palace 
of the Austrian Catsars. General Clarke was appunted 
governor of the city; and the elector of Bavarm was 
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gratified uith a hna share ut the military stores and etjuip- 
iiH nts found in its aisenaK 

Hut the intoM'atiiiii of tins siii.i i .s was to l)c sohend 
hvamp of hitti riu ss -,iiid Iruin a hand whiih had already 
da^itd more than one of Na[X)leon's proudest triurTiphs, 

When Huoiiajjarti took u[i arms ayain, and devoted 
I very i-nerey of Ins niiml to the drsi ent upon Kriyland, Sp.im, 
the rnxt maritime [lower after J'raiue, [iiolessed, ituieid, 
neutrality, - hut hy some of her proceedings raised the 
suspii ion that her fleet was riall v destined to act along 
with that of the invader. The Knglish government resolved 
to hring this matter to the test, and a sijiiadron of four 
shi|)s demanded a similar force of the Sfianurds to vield 
Ihimselves into their kei ping its a [ilidve of neutraliu 
'I he Hritish sipiadron sent on sm h an errand ought, on 
every primiple of [loln y and luimaiiil v, to have heen nun h 
stronger than th.it whnh ( omnioilore .Moore commamled 
on this ociasion 'Ihe ( aslihan [iride took fire at the idi.i 
ol sinking to an eijiial foe, .nid, imhap|iily, an aetion took 
[ilaie, in which thiei of the ts|iamsh ships were captured, 
and one blown up I his (.il.istro[)he determined, as rniitht 
have hem expected, the w.ivering i onnsels of .Madiid 
'sp.iin del I,lied war ag.iiml Ivngl.ind. ,uid placed her fleets 
at the (omm.ind of the I'um li l.mp. mr 

'I'wo of his own S(|uadrons, nuaiitmu, had, in pursuance 
III the great sc helm liacecl for tin inin of Kiiglaiiii, esi,i[)id 
c.irly m this \c.ii out of Kocl.ilnit ,ind d'oulon I In- 
(oimer, passiii,' mto the We.st Indn-., illntid some tiiv .d 
S'I \ II I's, .cud returiic'd m s.dctv to Unit original peert I !ie 
i.tiui, miller \ illemin e, h.id like liutiine, and, viiitming 
ou a second sortie, loined the gri.it .'sp.inish licit under 
(ii.ivin.i at ('adi/ Ihe icimbiiied lleets Iheii ciosmcI the 
.\tl.intie, where thev i.ipnired ,in msigniliiant iskmd ,uicl 
once mole retiinied tow.uds k iirope Nelson had S|ient 
the siimimr in c h.ising these si|ii.ciiu)ns .iciiiss the Se.is - 
and on this occ.tsion thev once more tluded lus crasj) 
hut on appio.ii h.iig Cape l-'inistetre (: 2 ucl liiK), another 
1 n hsh scinadron ol lilteen s.ul of tin line and two fricates, 
miller .Sir Roherl Calder, c.ime m view and the allied 

admir.ils. li.ivmg twentv s.ul ,,f the line', three fiftv gun 
ships, and four frigates, did not avoid the encounter. 
They were worsted, notwithstanding their superiority of 
strength, and (alder ea|U',rcd two of their best ships. 
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liut that they esrapeU iroin an ImijIhIi lleet. howsorxtT 
iniL-n T m numbers, uithout sustaimns: severer loss thai^ 
this, ('onsidcred xs a disi^raic 1 >\ tlie p^.l ht 

( ahii r i*< Kii: tried b\ a « uuri niartul. was ai tuallv ‘( Usured 
ior n'»i haMng iniproveil Ins mjm t\ss morr sii:nai)s a .str^L- 
inu’ example of tlie hn^lii in whi<h contidMue in tin* nasal 
sup'riiaitv of the Kn^hsh luui been nuseii at the ser\ time 
wiifii no arm a[^p(ar»si < apable of thv.ailin.’ the career ot 
j-reneh \ n:tor\ b, lind 

\illencu\e and t.rasin.i now made ihfir wav to N’leo 
and thence hnalK tn T.idi/ while Nelson, basing at length 
received aco urate mtc'iiccn'e "! tlnir motions, took tla* 
MWiitnarul m lie Mcditc ■aM’a!i ind las walchm;’ for the 
riionu nt in s\ hic h the s i in n !Mp;i d to ha/^ird another 

c,;^c.^s 1 he <o.u:> of ''pon i> m si’ntK- Mo. kaded. 

some cliiiitults bc^an to be itl: ai-oiii jcrosidinc tiectss.uKS 
for the nuiiit tolls < n ws of 1' . ahi* d ti« c ts but the i irnim 
st.uue uhi'li had roos; ipiionie m h idm.- them to «]ur., 
o’). (• ihoo, ilo'ii of -.0 1, was. .i.i.iiiliif’ to general 

a'lo.issioii. tlic mipatieitic of \i!hniuse umlcr some un 
noMted rcproaiiics with whnli Najvoleon spud the results 
c*t tlx balih olf < ijK l-mi •'"< \ilhneii\' i man of 
dauntlcsN callaiitis .oid ‘lo l,i.h«si ^,00 '•i.o’i:,’ uti.lc-r 

ihi" injiKs. ss.is .it.M-'i. !o Ilk' iioMi of 

sutlers Arui m tii’n '.id nandu : - i.'Mi to dc. id< tlo- 
a.lsinliire. h* ran iitt,< •)^k lo- Nib,on «.'non end* d onK 
tSM nt \ ses I n ^ail of I; r line .md t h m fr 1. at < ' i-mioh d 111 


the ordin.iis rnanm ' ’AhcTexs tie licet in ( .oli/ inn ict»d 
tiiirt \-liirc c- s:,ip> ot ilx- iim . .oid sesc-n fri.atc'- ami. 
beshi, s tin iisii.il (Tivss (am-'' to.op .hnlb Mth 

nicm ill! result was tiie n." ’ , Iomoi-n di. 111 tlx proud 
annals of tlx 1 n.li>b ^latlm 1 lx- 'o!id>i'xd fhet- -d 
from ( adu on di< of i )■ tob'.md on ilx- ime:;::; of 


the 2lst the s«rs ijas aft': M.o k ' ,rrcn.''’<d at 1 . hn 
thes c .irne in si_;x oI lix l.n..!idi Adinrai of] ( a[>e 
'rralaljar 

'I he I'.id'T Is rc t-rrc-il to tnr iitou.m of Med NcKcui 
for the parti'niars of tiii> ^rc,i^ .oiion IIrcixli .irxl 
Spaniards assailed t'x atta-k m .1 do im line Nclon 
hopteni the famous signal *' hnjlanci exje < ’ 'vers man to 
do his fiutv ' h.irj“d in two coinrnns .nn! broke tlx:' 
arr.iy at the first onset I lx* baMie ix sc rtlx-le' . v... 
sternly contested. In ti.e r^d nim teen ships of the lu.c' 
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were taken; and of those Spanish vesseb which escaped 
into Cadiz, seven had been rendered wholly unserviceable. 
Four French ships of the line, under Commodore 
Dumanoir, made way for the Straits, and were captured a 
(eH days after by .Sir Richard Strachan, commander of the 
English squadron off Rochefort. The fleets of France and 
Spain were annihilated: yet, great as was the triumph, 
glorious and unrivalled, it was dearly purchased—for 
Nel-son fell, mortally wounded, early in the action. The 
hero lived just long enough to hear the cheer of con¬ 
summated victory; and then breathed out his noble spirit, 
in words worthy of his life, “ Thank God! I have done my 
duty.” > 

The French and Spaniards had fought together against 
Nehson; but not in the same spirit. The former were 
determined and malignant enemies; the latter generous 
friends, hurried, by the excitement of temporary and 
pardonable passion, into hostilities against the only power 
which could atford their rountr\ any chance of avoiding 
that political slavery, under which it was now the settled 
purpose of Napoleon’s ambition to crush every nation of 
Kurope. But the unprincipled conduct of Dumanoir, who 
escaped from Nelson to be captured shortly after, as has 
been mentioned, by Strachan, at once brought out the 
* '* Lamfntcd hr ro* when to Brit un’^ shore 
Exulting I’.uue thosr .ivvtul bore, 

Joy’s bursting shout 111 whfltmn;: was drowned 

And Victory’s self uiiHillinK .unlience found. 

On every brnu* the rlout! of sadness hung, 

'Tlie sounds of triumph died on everv tongue 
Yet not the vows thv weeping country pays. 

Not that high nie«‘<l, tliv mourning sovereign's praise, 

Not that the great, the beauteous, and the brave 
Bend in mute reverence o’er thy closing grave; 

That with such grief as bathes a kindred bier 
Collective nations mourn a cleath so dear; 

Not these alone slndl soothe thy sainted shade, 

And consecrate the spot where thou art laid— 

Not these alone!—but bursting thro’ the gloom. 

With radiant glory from thy trophied tomb. 

The sacre<l splemlour of thy deathless name 
Shall grace and guard thy country's martial fame; 

Far seen shall blaxe the unextinguished ray, 

A nilghtv beacon lighting glory’s way— 

With living lustre this proud land adorn, 

And thine, and save, thro' ages yet unborn ” ' 

* ** Uhn aod Talalcar,'* • poem, by tb« Rt HoDoanhto G«erg« Canafaif. 
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difierent feelings under whicli tl>e two allied fleets had 
been acting. This French officer, retreating with his four 
ships, which had had no part in the battle, discharged his 
broadsides, as he passed, into English vessels no longer 
capable of pursuit,—conduct wrhicli, as the victory was 
complete, could have no object but that of carnage. Nay, 
such was the ruffian nature of this man's soul, he fired mto 
the Spanish ships which had yielded to the English, thu% 
for the sake of trivi.illy injuring his enemy, .vurificing 
without scruple the blood of his own unfortunate friends. 
The Spanish prisoners, in their indignation at tins 
brutality, asked their English capton to permit lli<-m to 
man their guns against the retreating Ereneli; ami such 
was the earnestness of their entreaty, and the confidence of 
Englishmen in the honour of .Sp.iniards, that these men 
actually were permitted to do as they had retjuested. .\ 
mutual interch.tnge of good ollires ensued. In the 
evening after the li.ittlc a gale sprung up, and some of the 
captured vessels drilling on shore, a mimlier of llriti.sli 
seamen fell into the hands of the garrison of ('.idi/. They 
were received as friends: lor the accomini dation of their 
wounded the Spanish .soldiers gave up their own bed'. 
Colhngnood, who succecdeil to Nelson's command, sent 
all the wounded ,‘'paniards on shore to he cured in then 
own country, merely taking their p.irole that they would 
not serve ag.iin during the war ami the governor of Cadu, 
with still more romantic generosity, olfered his hos|)iuls 
for the u.se of Collingivood s wenmded seamen, pledging 
the honour of the Spanish name that they should be eared 
for like his own men, and sent bai.k to their admiral when¬ 
ever they had recovcictl It will appear, hereafter, what 
illustrious consequences the kindly fechng.s thus manifested 
were destined to produce. 

Buonaparte, when he heard of this mighty discomfiture, 
which for ever put an end to all his visions of invading 
England, is said to have lost th.it possession of himself, 
which he certainly maintained when the catastrophe of 
.\boukir was announced to him at Cairo. Yet arrogance 
mingled strangely in his expressions of sorrow.—" I cannot 
be everywhere,'' said be to the messenger of the evil 
tidings—as if Napoleon could have had any more chance 
of producing victory by his presence at I'rafalgar, tlian 
Nelwn would have drear.ied of having by appeanng on 
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horseback at Marengo. In his newspapers, and even in 
his formal messages to the senate at Paris, Suonaparte 
always penisted m denying that there had been a great 
defeat at Trafalgar, or even a great battle. But how well 
he^ppreciated the facts of the case was well known to the 
unfortunate Admiral Villcneuve. That brave officer, after 
spending a short time in England, was permitted to return 
to France on his parole. He died almost immediately 
afterwards at Rennes: whether by his own hand, in the 
agony of despair, as the French Gazette asserted, or 
assassinated, as was commonly believed at the time, by 
some of the blood-hardened minions of Fouch^'s police, is 
a mystery not yet cleared up; and, perhaps, never 
destined to be so until the day comes in which nothing 
shall be hid. 

The tidings of Trafalgar, after the first moment, served 
but as a new stimulus to the fire of Napoleon’s energy. 
He quitted Vienna, and put himself at the head of his 
columns, which, passing the Danube into Moravia, soon 
found themselves within reach of the forces of Russia and 
Austria, at length combined, and prepared for action, under 
the eyes of their respective emperors. These princes, on 
the approach of the French, drew back as far as Olmutz, in 
order that a reserve of Russians, under Bexhowden, might 
join them before the decisive struggle took place. Napo¬ 
leon fixed his headquarters at lirunn, and, riding over the 
plain between Brunn and Austerlitz (a village about two 
miles from that town), said to his generals, “ study this 
field—we shall, ere long, have to contest it.” 

Buonaparte has been much criticised by strategists for 
the rashness of thus passing the Danube into Moravia, 
while the Archduke Ferdinand was organising the 
Bohemians on his left, the Archdukes Charles and John in 
Hungary, with still formidable and daily increasing forces 
on his right, the population of Vienna and the surrounding 
territories ready to rise, in case of any disaster, in his rear; 
and Prussia as decidedly hostile in heart as she was waver¬ 
ing in jxiliey. The French leader did not dLsguise from him¬ 
self the risk of his adventure; but he considered it better 
to run all that risk, than to linger in Vienna until the 
armies in Hungary and Bohemia should have had time to 
reinforce the two emperors. 

Napoleon’s preparations were as follows:—his left, under 
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Lannes, lay at Santon, a suongly fortified position: Soult 
commanded the right wing: the centre, under Bemadotte, 
had with them Murat and all the cavalry. Behmd the line 
lay the reserve, consisting of 20,000, 10,000 of whom were 
of the Imperial guard, under Oudinnt: and here Napoleon 
himself took his station. But besides these open demon¬ 
strations, Davoust, with a division of horse and another of 
foot, lay behind the convent of Ra\gem, considerably in 
the rear of the French right—being there placed by the 
Emperor, in consequence of a false movement, mto which 
he, with a seer-like sagacity, foresaw the enemy might, in 
all likelihood, he tempted; and to which he lured them on 
accordingly by every engine of his craft. 

Buonap^e, on learning that the Empi-ror Alexander 
was personally in the hostile ciunp, sent Suvary to present 
his compliments to that sovereign; but really, as we may 
suppose, to obsers’e as much os he could of the numbers 
and condition of the troops. Savary, on Ills return, in¬ 
formed his master tliat the Russian prince was surrounded 
by a set of young coxcombs, whose every look and gesture 
expressed overweening confidence in themselves and 
contempt for their opponents. .Ml the reverses of the 
previous campaign were, as they took care to signify, the 
result of unpardonable cowardice among the Austrians, 
whose spirit had been quite broken by the wars in Italy: 
but they were the countrymen of the same .Suwarrow who 
had beaten the French out of all I’uonaparte’s I.ombard 
conquests, and the first general battle would show wliat sort 
of enemies the Russians were. How much of this .state¬ 
ment is true we know not: it w.as openly made at the 
time in one of Buonaparte's bulletins - and, what is of 
more moment, he appc.irs to h.ive acted on the belief that 
Savary told the truth. Having, ere he received it, ad¬ 
vanced several leagues beyond the chosen field of battle, 
near Austerlitz, he forthwith retreated on that position, 
with a studied semblance of confusion. The Czar sent a 
young aide-de-camp to return the compliment carried by 
Savary; and this messenger found the French soldiery 
actively engaged in fortifying their position—the very 
position which their Emperor had all along determined to 
occupy. The account of what the young Russian saw in 
the French lines gave, as Napoleon wished, a new stimulus 
to the presumption of his enemy; and, having made the 
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preparations above described, he calmly expected the 
consequences of their rashness and inexperience. 

On the ist of December he beheld the commencement 
of those false movements which he had desired and 
antieipated. On seeing the Russians begin to descend 
from the heights, on which they might have lain in safety 
until the Archdukes could come to swell their array with 
the forces in Bohemia and Hungary, Napoleon did not 
repress his rapturous joy: " In twenty-four hours,” said 
he, “ that army is mine.” 

Shortly afterwards there arrived Count Haugwitz, an 
envoy from the King of Prussia, who being introduced into 
the Emperor's presence, signified that he was the bearer of 
an important communication. “ Count,” said Napoleon, 
” you may see that the outposts of the armies are almost 
meeting — tlicre will be a battle to-morrow — return to 
Vienna, and deliver your message when it is over.” The 
envoy did not require two biddings. Napoleon had all 
this year lieen protracting the indecision of the Prussian 
counsels by holding out the delusive hope, that, were 
Austria effectually humbled, the imperial crown of 
Germany might be transferred to the house of Brandenburg, 
rhe old jealousies, thus artfully awakened, had been 
sufficient to prevent a declaration of war from immediately 
following on the violation of the territory of Anspach and 
Itareiith. The intervention of the Czar had, it is not to be 
doubted, at length determined the Court of Berlin to close 
their unworthy neutrality:—but Haugwitz had no Prussian 
army in his tram; and, seeing what was before him, he 
certainly did prudently to defer that which had been so 
unwisely as well as ungenerously put off from month to 
month, for one day more. 

At one o'clock in the morning of the znd of December, 
Napoleon, having slept for an hour by a watch-fire, got on 
horseback, and proceeded to reconnoitre the front of his 
position. He wished to do so without being recognised, 
but the soldiery penetrated the secret, and, lighting great 
fires of straw all along the line, received him from post to 
post with shouts of enthusiasm. They reminded him that 
this was the anniversary of his coronation, and assured him 
they would celebrate the day in a manner worthy of its 
glory. “ Only promise us,” cried an old grenadier, " that 
you will keep yourself out of the fire.” “ I will do so,” 
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answered Napoleon, " I shall be with the reserve until you 
neti us’’ This pledge, which so completely ascertains the 
mutual confidence of the leader and his soldiers, he re¬ 
peated in a proclamation issued at daybreak. The sun 
rose with uncommon brilliancy: on many an aftcr-duy*thc 
French soldiery hailed a similar dawn with exultatron as 
the sure omen of victory, and " the Sun of Austerliu " has 
passed into a proverb. 

The Russian General-in-Chicf, Kutusoff, fell into the 
snare laid for him, and sent a laru’c division of his army to 
turn the right of the French. Ihe (roo|is dclurhed for 
this purpose met with unexpected resistance from Davoiust, 
and weie held in check at Kavgem. ,\ajx)leon immediately 
seized the opportunity, lliev had left a deep gap in the 
line, and upon that space .Smlt forthwith [Kuired a force, 
which entirely destroyed the communuaiion lietween the 
Russian centre and left. The Czar perceived the fatiJ 
consequenre.s of this movement, and liis guards rushed to 
beat back Soiilt. It was on an eminence, called the hill of 
I’ratzcn, that the encounter took place. The Russians 
drove the French infantry liefore them: Nafxileori ordeicd 
Bessieres to hurry with the impen.d guard to their rescue. 
The Russians were in some disorder from the impatience 
of victory. They resisted sternly, but were finally broken, 
and fled. The Giand Duke Constantine, who had hd 
them gallantly, escaped by the fleetness of his hoise. 

The French centre now advanced, and the charges of its 
cavalry under Murat were decisive. 'Hie Kni|ierors of 
Russia and Germany beheld from the heights of .^usterhlz 
the total ruin of their centre, as they had already of their 
left. Their right wing had hitherto contested well against 
all the impetuosity of Lannes: but Napoleon could now 
gather round them on all sides, and, his artillery plunging 
incessant fire on them from the heights, they at length 
found it impossible to hold their ground. They were 
forced down into a hollow, where some small frozen lakes 
offered the only means of escape from the closing cannoniide. 
The French broke the ice alxiut them by a storm of 
shot, and nearly 20,000 men died on the spot, some swept 
away by the artillery, the greater part drowned. Buona 
parte, in his bulletin, compares the horrid spectacle of this 
ruin to the catastrophe of the Turks at Alxjukir, when " the 
sea was covered with turbans." It was with great diflu uliy 
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t'lat the two emperors rallied some fragments of their 
armies around them, and effected their retreat. Twenty 
thousand prisoners, forty pieces of artillery, and all the 
standards of the imperial guard of Russia, remained with 
the conqueror. Such was the battle of Austerlitz;—or, as 
the French soldiery delighted to call it, “ the battle of the 
emperors.” 

The Prussian envoy now returned, and presented to 
Napoleon his master’s congratulations on the victory thus 
achieved. The Emperor whispered to Haugwitz, “ Here 
is a message, of which circumstances have altered the 
address.” Frederick-William, however, had 150,000 men 
under arms, and it by no means suited Napoleon’s views to 
provoke him to extremities at this moment. He entered 
into a treaty with Haugwitz; and Prussia was bribed to 
remain quiescent, by a temptation which she wanted virtue 
to resist. The French Emperor offered her Hanover, pro¬ 
vided she would oppose no obstacle to any other arrange¬ 
ments which he might find it neccs.sary to form: and the 
house of Brandenburg did not blush to accept at his hands 
the paternal inheritance of the royal family of England. 

The Austrian, understanding how Prussia was disposed 
of, perceived too clearly that further resistance was hope¬ 
less; and negotiations immediately begun. 

The haughty Emperor of Germany repaired to the 
French headquarters. He was received at the door of a 
miserable hut. “ Such,” said Buonaparte, “ are the palaces 
you have compelled me to occupy for these two months.” 
“ You have made such use of them,” answered Francis, 
" that you ought not to complain of their accommodation.” 

The humiliated sovereign, having ere this obtained an 
armistice for himself, demanded of Napoleon that the Czar 
might be permitted to withdraw in safety to his own states. 
To this the conqueror assented: and on the 6th of 
December the Russians commenced their retreat. 

The definitive treaty with Francis was signed at Presburg 
on the 15th of December, another with Prussia on the 
a6th, at Vienna:—and the terms of both arranged, on 
Napoleon’s side, by Talleyrand, corresponded with the 
signal and decisive events of the campaign. 

Austria yielded the Venetian territories to the kingdom 
of Italy: her ancient possessions of the Tyrol and Voralberg 
were transferred to Bavaria, to remunerate that elector for 
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the part he had taken in the war; Wiriemberg, having «l«« 
adopted the French side, received recompense of the same 
kind at the expense of the same power, and both of these 
electors were advanced to the dignity of kings, Bavaria 
received Anspach and Bareuth from Prussia, and, in renm, 
ceded Berg, which was erected into a gyand duchv, and 
conferred, in sovereignty, on Napoleon's brother-in-law, 
Uurat, Finally, Prussia adde<l Hanover to her dominions, 
in return for the cession of Ans|mcli and Bareuth, and ac¬ 
quiescence in the other arrangements above-mentioned. 

F,ugcne Beautiarnois, son of Josephine, and \'icerov of 
Italy, received in marriage the eldest daughter of the new 
king of Bavaria: this being the first occasion on which 
Nafxilcon manifested opi-nly his desire to conneit his 
family with the old sovereign houses of Kuro|)e. It was 
announced at the same tune, that in <ase the Km(x-ror 
should die without male bsue, the crown of Italy would 
descend to Eugene. 

Other events of the same character now crowded on the 
scene. The king, or rather the queen of Naples, had not 
failed, during the recent campaign, to manifest the old 
aversion to the French cause. .St. Cyr’s army, which on 
the first rupture of the pcai e of Amiens had (xciipicd the 
seaports of that kingdom, lieing railed into the north of 
Italy to reinforce .Massena ag.iiiist the Archduke Charles, 
an Anglo-Russian expedition soon l.inde-d in Naples, ancl 
were welcomed cordially by the court. Na|X)lcon, immirli. 
ately after the battle of Austerhiz. issued a proclamation, 
declaring that “ the royal house of Naples had teased to 
reign for tt’er.” On hearing of the decisive battle, and the 
retreat of the Czar, the English ancl Russians evacuated the 
Neapolitan territories on the mainland of Italy. Josejih 
Buonaparte conducted a Frcm li army towards the frontier; 
the court passed over into .Sicily; and Jo.sciih was pro¬ 
claimed King of Naples. 

The King of Sweden, rushing as hastily and inconsider¬ 
ately as he of Naples into the war of 1805, landed with a 
small army in Germany, and besieged Hamclen, a fortress 
of Hanover, where Bernadotte had left a strong garrison. 
This movement, had Prussia broken her neutrality, might 
have been of high importance to the general cause; as 
events turned out, it was fruitless. The Swedes raised 
their siege in confusion, on receiving the news of AusterliU; 
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and Napoleon from that hour meditated the dethronement 
of the dynasty of Gustavus—but this object was not yet 
within reach. 

The Principalities of Lucca, Massa - Carrara, and 
Garfagnana, were now conferred on Napoleon’s sister, 
Eliza (Madame Bacciochi): on Pauline, the younger sister, 
who, after the death of General Leclerc, had married the 
Prince Borghese, the sovereignty of Guastalla was in like 
manner bestowed. 

The Batavian republic had for years been in elTect 
enslaved by France. On pretence that her leading men, 
however, still yearned after the alliance of England, and 
thwarted him in his designs on the commerce of tliat 
great enemy, Napoleon now resolved to take away even the 
shadow of Dutch independence. The Batavian Senate 
were commanded to ask Louis Buonaparte for their king; 
and these republii.ans submitted with the better grace, 
because the personal character of Louis was amiable, and 
since Holland must be an appendage to France, it seemed 
probable that the connection might be rendered the less 
galling in many circumstances, were a prince of Napoleon’s 
own blood constituted her natural guardian. Louis had 
married the bcauiiful Ilortcnse-Fanny de Beauhamois, 
daughter of Josephine—so that, by this act, two members 
of the imperial house were at once elevated to rojalty.— 
They began their reign at the Hague in May, 1806. 

Another great consequence of Austerlitz remains to be 
mentioned. The Kings of Wirtemberg and Bavaria, the 
Grand Duke of Berg, and other sovereigns of the West of 
Germany, were now associated together in a close alliance 
under the style of the Coujederalion of the Rhine; Napoleon 
added to his other titles that of Prottclor of this con¬ 
federacy; and the princes of the league were bound to 
place 60,000 soldiers at his command. 

Finally, it was on his return from the triumph of Ausler- 
litz, that Napoleon trampled down the last traces of the 
revolutionary organisation in France, by creating a new 
order of nobility. Talleyrand became Prince of Benevento, 
Bemadotte, of Ponte Corvo, Berthier, of Neufchatel; the 
most distinguished of the Marshals received the title of 
Duke, and a long array of Counts of the Empire filled the 
lower steps of the throne. 

These princedoms and dukedoms were accompanied 
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with grants of extensive estates in the countries which the 
French arms had conquered; and the great feudatories of 
the new empire accordingly bore titles not domestic, but 
foreign. In everything it was the plan of Napoleon to 
sink the memory of the Bourbon Monarchy, and revive the 
image of Chariemagne, Emperor of the West. 



CHAPTER XX 


Discontent o{ Priissl*—Death of Pitt—Negotiation of Lords Yarmoutb 
and Lauderdale broken off—Murder of Palm, the bookseller— 
Prussia declares War—Buonaparte heads the Army—Naumburg 
taken—Battle of Jena—Napoleon enters Berlin—Fall of Magde¬ 
burg, 4 c.—Humiliation of I’russla—Buonaparte's cruelty to the 
Duke of Brunswrick—his rapacity and oppression in Prussia 

The establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine 
rendered Napoleon, in effect, sovereign of a large part of 
Germany; and seemed to have so totally revolutionised 
Central Europe, that Francis of Austria declared the 
Imperial Constitution at an end. He retained the title of 
Emperor as sovereign of his own hereditary dominions; but 
“ The Holy Roman Empire,” having lasted full one thousand 
years, was declared to be no more; and of its ancient 
influence the representative was to be sought for not at 
Vienna, but at Paris. 

The vacillating court of lierlin heard with much appre¬ 
hension of the formation of the Rhenish confederacy; ‘ 
and with deep resentment of its immediate consequence, 
the dissolution of the Germanic Empire. The house of 
Brandenburg had consented to the humiliation of Francis 
in the hope of succeeding, at the next election, to the 
imperial crown so long worn by the princes of Austria; 
and now, not only was that long-cherished hope for ever 
dispelled, but it appeared that Napoleon had laid the 
foundation of a new system, under which the influence of 
the house of Brandenburg must, in all probability, be over¬ 
ruled far more effectually than it ever liad been, of recent 
times, by the imperial prerogative of Austru. 

The only iiietliod of counteracting the consolidation of 
French power all over Germany, seemed to be that of 
creating another confederacy in the northern circles, 
capable of balancing the league of the Rhine. The Elector 
of Saxony, however, perceived that Napoleon was not 
likely to acquiesce in the realisation of this scheme; and 
‘ Published 27lh July, 1806. 
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his Minister at Berlin continued to decline acceding to the 
Northern alliance. The Prince of Hesse-Cassel took a 
similar view of the case; but acted with a degree of 
vacillation worthy of the late conduct of Prussia herself, 
refusing on the one hand to embrace the conirderution 
proposi^ by the Gibinet of Berlin, and yet declining, on 
the other, to form part of the Khenish league, to which 
effect Buonaparte had frequently and urgently invited this 
elector. In the reluctance, however, of these princes, 
Prussia saw nothing but the determination of Napoleon to 
suppress, in the Ixginning, any such confedcr.ition of the 
Northern German States as had been contemplated; and 
irritation and jealousy from day to d.iy increased. 

The relations of France and Prussia continued in this 
dubious state, until the Cabinet of flerlin learned some 
particulars of a negotiation between Napoleon and the 
English Government, which took place m the summer of 
1806. 

Mr. Pitt, who despaired of opposing Buonaparte on the 
continent after .Marengo, did not long survive the disastrous 
intelligence of Austcrhlz. Worn out and broken by the 
endless anxieties of bis situation, not even the glorious 
tidings of Trafalgar could revive the sinking spirit of this 
great minister. Ilf died on the i.trd of January, i8o(> 
and was succeeded in the govcniment by .Mr. h'ox, ilic same 
statesman who had, throughout every variety of fortune, 
arraigned his conduct of the war as iniherilc and absurd, 
and who ail along profcs.se(i his tielicf that in the original 
quarrel between tireat Britain and revolutionised France, 
the blame lay with his own country, and above all with .Mr. 
Pitt. 

The personal intercourse which took place between Fox 
and Napoleon, during the peace of Amiens, has already 
been alluded to. It was calculated to make all men regard 
the chances of a solid pance between France and England 
as increased by the event which transferred the reins of 
government, in the latter country, into the hands of the 
illustrious opponent of .Xfr. Pitt. But the peculiar feelings 
of English politicians have seldom been undentood by 
foreigners—never more widely misunderstood than by 
Buonaparte. When Fox visited him, as First Ginsul, at 
the Tuileries, he complained that the English Government 
countenanced the assassins svho were plotting against his 
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life. Mr. Fox, forgetting all his party prejudice when the 
honour of his country was assailed, answered in terms such 
as Napoleon's own military bluntness could not have sur¬ 
passed—“ Clear your head of that nonsense.” And now, 
m*fike manner, Mr. Fox, once placed in the responsible 
management of his country’s interests, was found, not a 
little to the surprise and disappointment of Napoleon, 
about as close and watchful a negotiator as he could have 
had to deal with in Pitt himself. The English minister 
employed on this occasion, first. Lord Yarmouth,* one of 
the detenus of 1803, and afterwards Lord Lauderdale. For 
some time strong hopes of a .satisfactory conclusion were 
entertained; but, in the end, the negotiation broke up, 
on the absolute refusal of Napoleon to concede Malta to 
England, unless England would permit him to conquer 
Sicily from the unfortunate sovereign whose Italian King¬ 
dom had already been transferred to his brother Joseph. 
Mr. Fox was lost to his country in September, 1806; and 
Napoleon ever afterwards maintained that, had that great 
statesman lived, the negotiation would have been resumed, 
and pushed to a successful close. Meantime, however, 
the diplomatic intercourse of the Tuileries and St. James’s 
was at an end, and the course which the negotiation had 
taken transpired necessarily in Parliament. 

It then came out that the article of Hanover had not 
formed one of the chief difficulties;—in a word, Napoleon 
had signified that, although the Electorate had been ceded 
by him to Prussia under the treaty of Vienna, at the close 
of 1805, Prussia yielding to him in return the principalities 
of Anspach, Hareuth and Neufchatel, still, if the English 
Government would agree to abandon Sicily, he, on his 
part, would offer no opposition to the resumption of 
Hanover by its rightful sovereign, George III. This con¬ 
temptuous trencher)' being ascertained at Berlin, the ill- 
smothered rage of the court and nation at length burst into 
a flame. The beautiful Queen of Prussia, and Prince 
Louis, brother to the king, two characters whose high and 
romantic qualities rendered them the delight and pride of 
the nation, were foremost to nourish and kindle the 
popular indignation. The young nobility and gentry rose 
in tumult, broke the windows of the ministers who were 
supposed to lean to the French interest, and openly whetted 
* Afterwards third Marquis of Hertford. 
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their sabres on the threshold-stone of Nepoleao’t em¬ 
bassador. The lovely Queen appeared in the uniform of 
the regiment which ^re her name, and rude at its bead. 
The enthusiasm of the people Uius roused might be 
directed, but could hardly be repressed. ^ 

Nor was it in Prussia alone that such sentiments 
prevailed. Split as Germany has for ages beat into many 
mdependent states, there ^ always, nevertheless, been 
felt, and acknowledged, a certain national unity of heart as 
well as head among all that speak the German language; 
the dissolution of the empire was felt all over the land as a 
common wrong and injury: Napoleon's insulting treatment 
of Prussia was resented as indicative of his resolution to 
reduce that power also (the only German power now 
capable of opposing any resistance to French aggression) 
to a pitch of humiliation os low as that in which Austria 
was already sunk; and, lastly, another atrocious deed of 
the French Emperor—a deed os darkly unpardonable as 
the murder of D'Enghien—was perpcinited at this very 
crisis, and arrayed against him, throughout all Germany, 
every feeling, moral and political, which could be touch^ 
either by the crimes or the roninmclics of a foreign 
tyrant. 

P.alm, a bookseller of the free city of Naumburg, liaving 
published a pamplilct in which the ambition of Napoleon 
was arraigned, a party of French gcns il’armes passed the 
frontier, and seized the unsuspecting citizen, exactly as tlie 
, Duke d’Enghien had been arrested at Ettingen, and Sir 
George Rumbold at Hamburg, the year lieforc. The 
bookseller was tried for a libel against Napoleon, at 
Braunau, before a French court-martial; found guilty, 
condemned to death, and shot immediately, in pursuance 
of his sentence. It is needless to dwell upon this outrage; 
the death of D’Enghien has found advocates or palliators— 
this mean murder of a humble tradesman, who neither was 
nor ever had been a subject either of France or Buonaparte, 
has been less fortunate. 

The Emperor of Russia once more visited Berlin, when 
the feelings of Prussia, and indeed of all the neighbouring 
states, were in this fever of excitement. He again urged 
Frederick William to take up arms in the common cause, 
and offered to back him with all the forces of his own 
great empire. The English Government, taking advantage 
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of the Hune crisis, sent Lord Morpeth^ to Berlin, with 
offers of pecuniary supplies — about the acceptance of 
which, however, the anxietjr of Prussia on the subject of 
Hanover creat^ some difficulty. Lastly, Buonaparte, 
wel^ informed of what was passing in Berlin, and desirous, 
since war must be, to hurry Frederick into the field ere the 
armies of the Czar could be joined with his, now poured 
out in the Momteur such abuse on the persons and char¬ 
acters of the Queen, Prince Louis, and every illustrious 
patriot throughout Prussia, that the general wrath could no 
longer be held in check. Warlike preparations of every 
kind filled the kingdom during August and September. 
On the first of October the Prussian Minister at Paris pre¬ 
sented a note to Talleyrand, demanding, among other 
things, that the formation of a Confederacy in the North of 
Germany should no longer be thwarted by French interfer¬ 
ence, and that the French troops within the territories of 
the Rhenish League should recross the Rhine into France, 
by the 8th of the same month of October. 

But Napoleon was already in person on the German 
side of the Rhine; and his answer to the Prussian note 
was a general order to his own troops, in which he called 
on them to observe in what manner a German sovereign 
still dared to insult the soldiers of Austerlitz. 

The conduct of Prussia, in thus rushing into hostilities, 
without waiting for the advance of the Russians, was as 
rash as her holding back from Austria, during the campaign 
of Austerlitz, had been cowardly. As if determined to 
profit by no lesson, the Prussian council also directed their 
army to advance towards the French, instead of lying on 
their own frontier—a repetition of the great leading blunder 
of the Austrians in the preceding year. The Prussian 
army accordingly invaded the Saxon provinces, and the 
Elector, seeing his country treated as rudely as that of 
Bavaria had been on a similar occasion by the Austrians, 
and wanting the means to withdraw his own troops as the 
Bavarian had succeeded in doing under like provocation, 
was compelled to accept the alliance which the Cabinet of 
Berlin urged on him, and to join his troops with those of 
the power by which he had been thus insulted and wronged. 

No sooner did Napoleon know that the Prussians had 
advanced into the heart of Saxony, than he formed the 
■ Alterwardi sixth Earl of Carlisle. 
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plan of his aunpai^: and they, persisting in their advance, 
and taking up their position finally on the Saale, afforded 
him, as if studiously, the means of repeating, at their 
expense, the very manoeuvres which had ruined,the 
Austrians in the preceding cam[iaign. In a word, he 
perceived that the Prussian army was extended upon too 
wide a line, and the consequent possilulity of destroying it 
in detail. He further discovered that the enemy tiad all 
his principal stores and magazines at Naumburg, to tlie 
rearward, not of his centre, but of his extreme right; and 
resolved to commence operations by an attempt to turn 
the flank, and seize those magazines, ere the main body of 
the Prussians, lying at Weimar, could be aware of his move¬ 
ment. The French came forward m three great divisions; 
the corps of Soult and Sey, in the dirtn-tion of Hof; Murat, 
Bemadotte and Davoust, towards .Saalburg and Sclileitz; 
and Lannes and Augcreau uiwn Coburg and .Saalficld. 
These last generals were opposed sternly, at Saalficld, by 
the corps of Piincc I.ouis of Prussia. This brave young 
officer impnidently aliandoned the bridge over the .Saale, 
which he might have defended witli success, and came out 
into tlie o|)en plain, where his troops were overixiwered by 
the Freni h impetuosity. He liimself, fighting hand to 
hand with a sulialtem, was desired to surrender, and 
replying by a sabre cut, was immediately si nick down with 
a mortal thrust. 'ITie Prussians fled; the bridge, which 
ought to have defended, gave the Frencli access to the 
country bctiind the .Saale. The flank of the Prussian |xi.sitiun 
was turned: the Frencli army (Messed entirely round them; 
Napoleon seized Naumburg, and blew up the magazines 
there,—announcing, for the first time, by this explosion, to 
the King of Prussia and his Generalissimo, the Duke of 
Brunswick, that he was in their rear. 

From this moment the Prussians were isolated, and cut 
of! from all their resources, as completely as the army of 
Mack was at L'Ini, when the F'rcnch liad passed the 
Danube and overrun Suabia. The Duke of Brunswick 
hastily endeavoured to concentrate his forces for the pur- 
fiosc of cutting his way back again to the frontier which he 
had so rashly abandoned. Na|X)leon, meantime, had 
posted his divisions so as to watdi the chief passages of 
the Saale, and ex{)ected, in confidence, the assault of his 
outwitted op{X)nent. It was now that be found leisure to 
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answer the manifesto of Frederick William, wWch had 
reached Paris a day or two after he himself quitted that 
capita for the camp. His letter, dated at Gera, is written 
in ;)ie most elaborate style of insult. The King of Prussia 
(said he) had sent him a silly pamphlet of twenty pages, in 
very bad French—such a pamphlet as the English ministry 
were in the habit of commanding their hireling scribblers to 
put forth—but he acquitted the King of having read this 
performance. He was extremely anxious to live on the 
most friendly terms with his “ good brother,” and begged 
him, as the first token of equal goodwill, to dismiss the 
counsellors who had hurried him into the present unjust 
and unequal war. Such was the language of thb famous 
note. Napoleon, now sure of his prey, desired his own 
generals to observe how accurately he had already com¬ 
plied with one of the requests of the Prussian Manifesto— 
“ The French army,” said he, “ has done as it was bidden. 
This is the 8th of October, and we have evacuated the 
territories of the Confederation of the Rhine.” 

The Prussian King understood well, on learning the fall 
of Naumburg, the imminent danger of his position; and 
his army was forthwith set in motion, in two great masses; 
the former, where he was in person present, advancing 
towards Naumburg; the latter attempting, in like manner, 
to force their passage through the French line in the 
neighbourhood of Jena. The King’s march was arrested 
at Auerstadt by Davoust, who, after a severely contested 
action, at length repelled the assailant. Napoleon himself, 
meanwhile, was engaged with tlic other great body of the 
Prussians. Arriving on the evening of the 13th October at 
Jena, he perceived that the enemy were ready to attempt 
the advance next morning, while his own heavy train were 
still six-and-thirty hours’ march in his rear. Not dis¬ 
couraged with this adverse circumstance, the Emperor 
laboured all night in directing and encouraging his soldiery 
to cut a road through the rocks, and draw up by that means 
such light guns as he had at command to a position, on a 
lofty plateau in front of Jena, where no man could have ex¬ 
pected beforehand that any artillery whatever should be 
planted, and where, accordingly, the effect even of a small 
park proved more decisive than that of a much larger one 
might have been under other circumstances. Buonaparte 
spent all the night among the men, offering large sums of 
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gold for wery piece that should be dragged to the position, 
and continually reminding his followers tliat the IMusians 
were about to fight not for honour, Init for safety,—that 
they were already isolated as complcicly as Mack's army 
had been at Ulm, and on stem resistance must ne<xjs anb- 
mit to the fate of the Austrians. lannea commanded the 
centre; Augereau the right; Souli the left; and Murat the 
reserve and cavalry. 

Soult liad to sustain the first assault of the Prussians, 
which was violent—and sudden; for the mist lay so thick 
on the field that the armies were within half gunshot of 
each other ere the sun and wind ruse and discovered them; 
and on tliat instant Molicndorf charged. The battle was 
contested well for some time on this point; but at length 
Ney apjieared in the rear of the l'.ni[)eror with a fresh 
division; and then the h'rciich centre advanced to a general 
charge, before which the Prussians were forced to retire 
They moved for some sjiace in good order; but Murat now 
poured his masses of cavalry on them, storm idler storm, 
with such rapidity and vehemence that their rout liecame 
inevitable. It ended in the complete breaking up of the 
army—horse and foot all flying together, in the confusion 
of panic, upon the road to Weimar. At that point llie 
fugitives met and mingled with their brethren flying, as 
confusedly as thcmselscs, from Aiiersladl. In the course 
of this disastrous day 30,000 Prussians were killed or token; 
300 guns, twenty genenls, and sixty standards. The 
Qjmmander-in-Chicf, the Duke of lirunswick, being 
wounded in the face with a grape-shot, was earned early ofl 
the field, never to recover. The loss of superior oflieers on 
the Prussian side was so great, that of an army which, on 
the evening of the 13th of Octolier, mustered not less than 
150,000, but a few regiments were ever able to act in con¬ 
cert for some time after the 14111. Tlie various routed 
divisions roamed about the country, seeking separately the 
means of escape: they were in consequence deslin^ to 
fall an easy prey. Mollendorf and the Prince of Orange- 
Fulda laid down their arms at Erfurt. General Kalkreuth’s 
coips was overtaken and surrounded among the Hartz 
Mountains: Prince Eugene of Wirtemburg, and 16,000 
men, surrendered to Bemadottc at Halle. The Prince of 
Hohenlohe at length drew together not lets than $ofioo of 
these wandering soldiers, and threw himself, at their bead, 
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into Magdeburg. But it turned out that that great fortress 
had been stripped of all its stores for the service of the 
Duke of Brunswick’s army before Jena. Hohenlohe, there¬ 
fore, was compelled to retreat towards the Oder. He 
wa^ defeated in a variety of skirmishes; and at length, 
finding himself devoid of ammunition or provisions, laid 
down his arms at Prenzlow; 20,000 surrendered with the 
Prince. His rear, consisting of about 10,000, under the 
command of the celebrated General Blucher, were so far 
behind as to render it possible for them to attempt escape. 
Their heroic leader traversed the country with them for 
some time unbroken, and sustained a variety of assaults, 
from far superior numbers, with the most obstinate resolu¬ 
tion. By degrees, however, the French, under Soult, 
hemmed him m on one side, Murat on the other, and 
Bemadotte appeared close behind him. He was thus 
forced to throw himself into Lubeck, where a severe action 
was fought in the streets of the town, on the 6th of 
November. The Prussian, in this battle, lost 4000 
prisoners, besides the slain and wounded: he retreated to 
Schwerta, and there, it being impossible for him to go 
farther without violating the neutrality of Denmark, on the 
morning of the 7th, Blucher at length laid down his arms— 
ha\ mg exhibited a specimen of conduct and valour such as 
certainly had not been displayed by any of his superiors in 
the campaign. 

The strong fortresses of the Prussian monarchy made as 
ineffectual resistance as the armies in the field. In how far 
the charge of actual treachery, brought then, and still con¬ 
tinued, against the commanders of those places, be just, we 
know not; but the fact is certain that the Governors of 
Spandau, Stettin, Custrin, Hamelen, and kfagdeburg itself, 
yielded successively to the French Generals, under circum¬ 
stances which roused the indignant suspicion of the 
Prussian people, as well as the soldiery and their unfor¬ 
tunate King, Buonaparte, in person, entered Berlin on the 
25th of October: and before the end of November, except 
Konigsbetg—where the King himself had found refuge, and 
gathered round him a few thou.sand troops, the sad relics 
of an army which had been considered as not unable to 
withstand the whole power of France,—and a few less im¬ 
portant fortresses, the whole of the German possessions of 
the house of Brandenburg were in the hands of the 
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conqueror. Louis BuonAparte, King of Holhind, meanwhile, 
had advanced into Westphalia, and occupied that territory 
also, with great part of Hanover, East Friesland, EmWcn, 
and the dominions of Hesse-Cassel. 

Thus in the coune of a few short weeks, was the pi»ud 
fabnc of the Prussian monarchy levelled with the ground. 
The government being of a strictly military character, when 
the army, the pndc and strength of the nation, disapjic.ired, 
every bond of union among the s-arious provinces of ilie 
crown seemed to be at once dissolved. To account (or 
the unexampled rapidity of such a downfall, it must be 
remembered, first, that the Prussian slates, manv of them 
the fruits of recent military conipiest, were held togetlu r by 
little but the name of the great Frederick, and the terror of 
the highly disciplined force, which hr liad l)ei|ueathrd to his 
successors; that, in a word, thev had not yet had time to 
be blended and melted thormighlv into a national whole: 
secondly, that Prussia had rushed into this war not only 
with imprudent rashness, but with the stain of dishonour 
on her hands. The acceptance of llanoser, as a bribe, 
from the French despot, an<l the hard and bnuen reluc t 
ance to part with that ill gotten spoil, even when the 
preservation of (leace with !• ranee sei'iiied hopeless these 
circumstances, together with the mean desertion of Aiistri.i 
dunng the preceding campaign of Aiisterhtz had, in effet l, 
injur^ the government deeply and degr.idmgly in the 
opinion of Its own subjects, as well as of other n.itions: 
but, thirdlv, the imliecile conduct of the thief I’russian 
officers, in the camp.iigii of Jena, was as little likely to have 
been foreseen or expected, as the pusilhaniinoiis, if not 
treacherous, baseness of those who, after the army was 
defeated, abandoned so easily a chain of the l>cst fortn-ss'-, 
in Europe. 

The personal character of King Frederick William 
was never calumnnated, even when the measures of 
his government were most generally and most justly 
expo^ to suspicion and scorn. On the contrary, tlic 
misfortunes of this virtuous sovereign and Ins family were 
heard of with unmixed regret and compassion. 

These sentiments, and ail .sentiments likely in tlicir 
consequences to be injurious to the cause of Napoleon, 
the conduct of the Conqueror in Pnissia, at this time of 
national humiliation and sorrow, was well calculated to 
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strengthen and confirm. The Duke of Brunswick, retiring 
wounded from Jena to the capital of his own hereditary 
principality, addressed a letter from thence to Napoleon, 
requesting that the tenitory of Brunswick might not be 
cuniounded with that of Prussia, although he, as an 
individual, had appeared in Prussian uniform against him. 
Buonaparte answered with insolence as well as harshness, 
lie styled the Duke " General Brunswick,” and said he was 
determined to destroy his city, and displace his family for 
ever. The brave, though unfortunate Duke, retired on 
this to Altona, a Danish town, from which he meant to 
embark for England; liul his wound being inflamed by 
these untimely movements, he died ere a vessel could be 
prcp.ired for him. His son, considering him as murdered, 
vowed eternal revenge—and how he kept his vow, we shall 
see hereafter. The Prussian nobility and gentry were 
treated on almost every occasion with like brutality. The 
great Conqueror did not hesitate to come down from his 
dignity for the petty pleasure of personally insulting gentle¬ 
men, who had done him no injury except that of being 
loyal to their own prince. The exactions of the victorious 
military were beyond all former example of licence; and 
studied contempt was everywhere mingled with their 
rapacity. It was now that the Trench laid the founda¬ 
tion of that universal hatred with which the Prussian 
nation, in the sequel, regarded them, and which assumed 
everywhere the virulence of a private and personal 
passion. 

In justice to Buonaparte, a solitary instance of generous 
conduct, which occurred ere he had been long in Berlin, 
must be noticed. The Pruue of Ilatzsfcld, continuing to 
reside in Berlin under his protection, corresponded, 
nevertheless, with llohenlohe, then in the field, and sent 
information of the state and movements of the French army. 
One of his letters fell into the hands of the French—the 
Prince was arrested—his wife gained access to the Emperor, 
and, ignorant of her husband's conduct, spoke with the 
boldness of innocence in his favour, lie handed to her 
the Prince’s letter; and, confounded with the clearness of 
that evidence, she fell on her knees in silence. “ Put the 
paper in the fire, madam, ’ said Napoleon, “ and there will 
then be no proof.” 

Perhaps no part of Buonap.irte’s conduct at this time 
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gave more general disgust than his meannesi in robbing 
the funeral monument of Frederick the Great of his sword 
and orders. These unworthy trophies he tnuismilted to 
Paris, along w'lth the best statues and pictures of the 
galleries of Berlin and Potsdam, thus dealt with according 
to the example of Lombardy and Venice. 
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CHAPTER XXr 


The Decree* of Berlin—Napoleon renew* the campaign—Warsaw 
taken—Enthusiasm ol the Poles—Retreat of the Russians—Battle 
of Pultusk—The French go Into winter quarters—Battle of Preuss- 
Eylau—Taking ol Dantrick—Battle of Fnedland—Armistice- 
Expeditions of the English to Calabria, Constantinople, Egypt, and 
Hueiios Ayres—Peace of Tilsit 

Napoif.on had achieved the total humiliation of the 
Prussian monarchy in a campaign of a week’s duration; 
yet severe as the exertions of his army had been, and 
splendid his success, and late as the season was now ad¬ 
vanced, there ensued no pause ol inaction: the Emperor 
himself remained but a few days in Berlin. 

This brief residence, however, was distinguished by the 
issue of the famous decrees of IMin; those extraordinary 
edicts by which Buonaparte hoped to sap the foundations 
of the power of England—the one power which he had no 
means of assailing by his a|)parently irresistible arms. 

Na[)oleoii declared the British Islands to be in a state 
of blockade: any intercourse with that country was hence¬ 
forth to be a crime; all her citizens found in any country 
in alliance with France to be prisoners; every article of 
English produce or manufacture, wherever discovered, to 
be confiscated. In a word, wherever France had |)ower, the 
slightest communication with England was henceforth to 
be treason against the majesty of N'afxileon; and every 
coast of Europe was to be lined with new armies of 
douaniers and gens-d'arms, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect what he called “ the continental system.” 

He had long meditated the organisation of this system, 
and embraced, as a favourable opportunity for its pro- 
miilj^'ation, the moment which saw him at length pre¬ 
dominant in the North of Germany, and thus, in effect, 
master of the whole coasts of Europe from the mouth of 
the Oder round to the Adriatic Gulf. The S)'Stem, how¬ 
ever, could not be carried into effect, because from long 
habit the manufactured goods and colonial produce of 
Britain had come to be necessaries of life among every 
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civilised pMple of the world; and consequently every 
private atizen found his own domestic comforts invaded 
by the deerr*, which avowedly aimed only at the revenues 
of the English crown. Every man, therefore, was under 
continual temptation, each in his own sphere and raetitod, 
to violate the decrees of Berlin. The custom-house ofliccrv 
were exposed to bribes which their virtue could not resist. 
Even the most attached of Napoleon’s own functionaries 
connived at the universal spirit of evasion—his brothers 
themselves, in their respective dominions, could not help 
sympathising with their subjects, and winking at the 
methods of relief to which they were led by necessity, the 
mother of invention. The severe police, however, which 
was formed everywhere as a necessary part of the machinery 
for carrying these edicts into execution—the insolence of 
the innumerable spies and informers whom they set m 
motion—and the actual deprivation of usual comforts, in 
so far as it existed—all these circumstances consjiired to 
render the name of the Berlin decrees odious throughout 
Europe and in France itself. It may be added that the 
original conception of Napoleon was grounded on a mis¬ 
taken opinion, to which, however, he always clung— 
namely, that England derives all her strength from her 
foreign commerce. Great as that commerce was, and 
great as, in spite of him, it continued to be, it never was 
anything but a trifle when compared with the internal traflic 
and resources of Great Britain—a country not le.** distin¬ 
guished above other nations for its agricultural industry, 
than for its commercial. 

.N’apwleon received at Berlin a deputation of his Senate, 
sent from Paris to congratulate him on the successes of 
his campaign. To them he announced these celebrated 
decrees: he made them the bearers of the trophies of his 
recent victories, and, moreover, of a demand for the imme¬ 
diate levying of 80,000 men, being the first conscription 
for the year 1808—that for the year 1807 having been 
already anticipated. The subservient Senate recorded and 
granted whatever their master pleased to dictate; but tfie 
cost of human life which Napoleon’s ambition demanded 
had begun, ere this time, to be seriously thought of in 
France. He, meanwhile, prepared, without further delay, 
to extmguish the feeble spark of resistance which still 
lingered in a few garrisons of the Prussian Monarchy, 
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beyond the Oder; and to meet, before they could reach 
the soil of Oermany, those Russian legions which were 
now advancing, too late, to the assistance of Frederick 
William. That unfortunate Prince sent Lucchesini to 
Bertin, to open, if possible, a negotiation with the victorious 
occupant of his capital and palace; but Buonaparte de¬ 
manded Dantzick, and two other fortified towns, as the 
price of even the briefest armistice; and the Italian envoy 
returned to inform the King, that no hope remained for 
him cx( ept in the arrival of the Russians. 

Napoleon held in his hands the means of opening his 
campaign with those allies of Prussia, under circumstances 
involving his enemy in a new, and probably endless train 
of difficulties. The Partition of Poland — that great 
political crime, for which every pwwcr that had a pmrt in it 
has since been severely, though none of them adequately 
punished—had left the piopulation of what had once been 
a great and powerful kingdom, in a state of discontent and 
irritation, of which, had Napoleon been willing to make 
full use of It, the fruits might have been more dangerous 
for the Czar than any campaign against any foreign enemy. 
The French Emperor had but to announce distinctly that 
his purpiose was the restoration of Poland as an inde¬ 
pendent state, and the whole mass, of an eminently gallant 
and warlike population would have risen instantly at his 
(all. But Buonaparte was withheld from resorting to this 
effectual means of annoyance by various considerations, 
of which the chief were these: first, he could not emanci¬ 
pate Poland without depriving Austria of a rich and im¬ 
portant province, and consequently provoking her once 
more into the field: and secondly, he foresaw that the 
Russian Emperor, if tlireatened with the destruction of his 
Polish territory and authority, would urge the war in a 
very different manner from that which he was likely to 
adopt while acting only as the ally of Prussia. In a word, 
Napoleon was wdl aware of the extent of the Czar’s re¬ 
sources, and had no wish at this time to give a character of 
irremediable bitterness to their quarrel. 

Though, however, he for these and other reasons re¬ 
frained from openly appealing in his own pierson to the 
Poles as a nation, Buonapiarte had no scruple about per¬ 
mitting others to tamper, in bis behalf, with the justly 
indignant feelings of the people. Some of the heroic 
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leaden of the Poles, in the struggles for their expiring 
independence, had long been exiles in France—not a few 
of them had taken service in her armies. These men were 
allowed, and encouraged, to address themselves to the 
body of their countrymen, in language which could h^dly 
fail to draw eager and enthusiastic recruits to the French 
standard, and increase mightily the perplexities of the 
Russian counsels. Nor did Najxileon scruple to authorisi- 
the circulation of an appeal of like tendency, bearing 
falsely * the venerated signature of Kosciusko. " Dear 
countrymen and friends,” said the forgery, "ariseI the 
Great Nation is before you — Napoleon expects, and 
Kosciusko calls on you. \Vc are under the /ligis of the 
Monarch who vanquishes difficulties as if by miracles, and 
the re-animation of Poland is too glorious an achievement 
not to have been reserved for him b> the Eternal.” 
Dombrouski and Wibichi, two Polish officers in Iluona- 
parte’s own army, sent forward from Itcriin, on the 8th of 
the same month, a proclamation, winch commenced in 
these words;—“ Poles! Najwleon, the (ircat, the Invincible, 
enters Poland with an army of 300,000 men. Without 
wishing to fathom the mystery of his views, let us strive to 
merit his magnanimity. I will see (be has said to us) 
whether you deserve to be a nation. Poles! it dciicnds thru 
on yourselves to exert a national spirit, and [kisscss a 
country. Your avenger, your restorer is here. Crowd 
from ^1 quarters to his presence, as children in tears 
hasten to behold a succouring lather. Present to him your 
hearts, your arms. Rise to a man, and prove that you do 
not grudge your blood to your country! ” Lastly, in one 
of Napoleon’s own bulletins, the (ollowing ominous 
sentences were permitted to ap[)ear:—“.Shall the Polish 
throne be re-established, and shall the Great Nation secure 
for it respect and independence? Shall she rciall it to 
life from the grave? God only, who directs all human 
affairs, can rc.solve this great mystery! ” riiesc appeals 
produced various eager addresses from Poland—and 
Buonaparte prepared to visit that country, though not as 
her liberator. 

Before le-opening the great campaign, Buona|mrtc re¬ 
ceived the submission and explanation of the Elector of 


' KoKiusko lumKlt tubsequently disavowed any knowledfc o( the 
producUoo. 
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Saxony, who truly stated that Prussia had forced him to 
take part in the war. The ajwlogy was accepted, and from 
this time the Elector adhered to the League of the Rhine, 
and was a faithful ally of Napoleon. The Landgrave of 
Hesle-Cassel had worse fortune. The answer to all his 
applications was, that he had ceased to reign. What use 
the Conqueror de'iigned to make of the territories thus 
confiscate, we shall presently see. The Saxon army, 
and that of Hesse-Cassel, were both, however, at his 
disposal, and they both accordingly were marched forwards, 
and blended with the forces occupying Prussia. 

The French, having invest^ Glogau, Breslau, and 
GraudenU, and left detachments to urge these sieges, 
moved towards the Polish frontier. General, Bennigsen, 
with a considerable Russian army, had advanced to over¬ 
awe the dissatisfied population, and was now at Warsaw. 
But the march of the French van, under Murat, soon 
alarmed him in these quarters. After some skirmishes of 
little moment the Russians retired behind the Vistula, and 
Murat took possession of the Polish metropolis on the aSth 
of November. On the J5th Napoleon himself had reached 
Posen, and found himself surrounded by a population in a 
high state of excitement and enthusiasm. The ancient 
national dress reappeared: hope and exultation beamed in 
every countenance; the old nobles, quitting the solitarv’ 
castles in which they had been lamenting over the down¬ 
fall of Poland, crowded the levees of the Victor, and 
addressed him in language which recalled the half-oriental 
character and manners of their nation. “ We adore you,” 
said the Palatine of Gnesna, ‘‘ and with confidence repose 
in you all our hopes, as upon him who raises empires and 
destroys them, and humbles the proud—the regenerator of 
our country, the legislator of the universe.” “ Already,” 
said the President of the Council of Justice, “ already our 
country is saved, for we adore in your person the most just 
and the most profound Solon. We commit our fate into 
your hands, and implore the protection of the most august 
('.v^ar.” 

Having largely recruited his armies with brave Poles, 
who fancied him both a Solon and Caisar, Napoleon now 
moved forwards. General Bennigsen found himself under 
the necessity of abandoning first the line of the Vistula, and 
then that of the Bug, and, the French still advancing in 
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numbers not to be resuted by his division, at length threw 
himself behind the river Wkra, where Kaminskoy, the 
Russian commander-in-chief, and three other divisions of 
the army, had by this time taka their ground. On the 
J3rd of December Napolan reached and crossed ^he 
Waa, and Kaminskoy ordered his whole army to fall back 
upon the line of the Niema. Bennigsa accordingly 
retired towards Pultusk, Galitzin upon Golymin, both 
followed by great bodies of the French, and both sustain¬ 
ing with imperturbable patience and gallantry the severity 
of a march through probably the very worst road.s m 
Europe, and of frequat skirmbhes with their pursuers. 
But the minor divi.sions of D’Anrep and Bexhouda re- 
trea^ without keeping up the requisite communications 
with either Bennigsa or Galitzin, and consequatly suffered 
considerably, though the matter was grossly exaggerated in 
the French bulletins. 

Banigsen, in spite of Kaminskoy's orders to retreat at 
all hazards, made a stand, and a most gallant one at 
Pultusk. Having hb left in that town, and hb right on a 
wood, the general conceived his position to be too favour¬ 
able for speedy abandonment, and on the a6th of 
December expected the onset of Lannes, Davoust, and the 
imperial guard of France. They ch.irged with their usual 
impetuosity, and drove the Russian right wing, under 
General Barclay de Tolly, out of the wood; but Bcnnigscn 
skilfully availed himself of this occurrace; by his orders 
Barclay dc Tolly retired much further than was necessary 
for his own safety, and the French, advancing unguard¬ 
edly, found themselves confronted on very unfavourable 
ground with the Russian main body, which had now bc«m 
arranged on a new line of battle, and of a battery of izo 
guns, placed so as to command their march with ternble 
efficacy. The result was that the Russians lost 5000 in 
killed and wounded, the French 8000—one of their 
wounded being Marshal Lannes himself; and the Frach 
drew back from the hardly contested field with such haste, 
that all next day the advancing Cossacks sought in vain for 
their rear-guard. On the same day, and with nearly as 
much success, Prince Galitzin halted also, and awaited and 
repelled hb pursuers at Golymin; and had either Bcnnigscn 
or Galitzin bea supported by the other divbions which 
were doing nothing within a few miles of their respectivs 
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marches, these events mi^ht have been improved so as to 
involve the French army m great and immediate perplexity. 
But in truth, the total want of plan and combmation on 
the part of Karainskoy was by this time apparent to the 
veiltet tyro in his camp. Symptoms of actual insanity 
appeared shortly afterwards, and the chief command was 
transferred, with universal approbation, to Bennigsen. 

The affairs of Pultusk and Golymin, however, were pro¬ 
ductive of excellent effects. They raised to a high pitch 
the spirits of the Russian soldiery; and they afforded 
Napoleon such a specimen of the character of his new 
enemy, that instead of pursuing the campaign, as he had 
announced in his bulletins, he thought fit to retire, and 
place his troops in winter quarters. He himself took up 
his residence at Warsaw, and the army occupied cafiton- 
ments in various towns to the eastward. 

But General Bennigsen, having proved at Pultusk what 
Russian troops could do when under a determined com¬ 
mander, no sooner found himself at the head of an army 
of nearly 100,000 men, than he resolved to disturb the 
French in their quarters, and at all events give them such 
occupation as might enable the King of Prussia to revictual 
Konigsberg, where the few troops, gathered round that 
unfortunate sovereign, were already beginning to suffer 
many privations. With this view Bennigsen advanced as 
far as iMohrungen, where the French sustained considerable 
damage in a skirmish, and from whence his Cossacks 
spread themselves abroad over the country—creating such 
confusion, that the le.iguer of Konigsberg being for the 
moment relaxed, the Prussian garrison received welcome 
supplies of all kinds, and Napoleon himself perceived the 
necessity of breaking up his cantonments, and once more 
concentrating the army for active war. 

His design was to occupy Willcnsberg, to the rear of the 
great Russian camp at .Mohrungen; thus cutting off the 
new enemy’s communications with his own means of 
resource, in the same manner which had proved so fatal to 
the Austrians at Ulm, and the Prussians at Jena. But 
Bennigsen, having learned the plan from an mtercepted 
despatch, immediately countermarched his army with 
masterly skill, and thus involved Napoleon in a long series 
of manoeuvres, not to be executed in such a country at that 
dismal season without the extremity of hardship. The 
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Ruisuuis themselves, mured as they were to northern 
climates, and incapable of even dreaming that a soldier 
could seek safety in flight, were reduced to the Iwrder of 
frenzy by the privations of these long marches. Their 
commissariat was wretched: the soldiers had oftei< no 
food, except such frozen roots as they could dig out of the 
ground; and, tortured with toil and f.unine, they at length 
demanded battle so vehemently, that, against hb own 
judgment. General Hennigsen consented to grant the 
pravcr. He selected the town of Preuss-Evlau, and a 
strong position behind it, as his field of battle, imd—after 
two skirmishes, one at Luuisborg, the I'llu-r nearer the 
chosen ground, in the fonner of which the French, in the 
latter the Russians, had the ads.uitagc,—the whole army 
reached Preuss-Kviau on tlie 7th ol Fehruary. 

In the confusion of so great a movement, a division 
designed by licnnigscn to occupy the town itself, mis¬ 
understood the order, and evacuated it at the approach of 
the enemy's van. The French took possession of the 
place accordingly, and (leiieral Ilenmusen commanding 
it to be regained, as soon as be learned the mistake th.it 
had occurred - the whole day was spent in severe fighting 
within the town, which was taken and retaken several 
times, and at the fall of night remained 111 the hands of the 
French. On either side the loss had been very great, and 
Napoleon corning up in person, perceived that the contest 
must needs be renewed at daybreak. Ihe night was clear, 
and he could trace the enemy's line darkening the whole of 
an admirably selected po'-ition, betwe en whi' li and the 
dearly contested town, a level space covered with snow, 
and two or three small frozen lakes, glittered m the 
mingled light ol an unclouded moon and innumerable 
watch-fires. 

'1 he great battle of Prkuss-Evlau w;is fought on the 8th 
of February. At dawn of day the French charged at two 
different points in strong columns, and were unable to 
shake the iron steadiness of the infantry, while the Russian 
horse, ami especially the Cossacks under their gallant 
Hetman Platoff, made fearful execution on each division, 
as successively they drew back from their vain attempt. A 
fierce storm arose at mid-day: the snow drifted right in the 
eyes of the Russiaas; the village of Serpallen, on their left, 
caught fire, and the smoke also rolled dense upon them. 
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Davoust skilfully availed himself of the opportunity, anc 
turned their flank so rapidly, that Serpallen was lost, anc 
the left wing compelled to wheel backwards so as to fonr 
almost at right angles with the rest of the line. The 
PniMian corps of L’Estocq, a small but determined fig¬ 
ment of the campaign of Jena, appeared at this critie^ 
moment in the rear of the Russian left; and, charging with 
such gallantry as had in former times been expected from 
the soldiery of the Great Frederick, drove back Davoust 
and restored the Russian line. The action continued for 
many hours along the whole line—the French attacked 
ooldly, the Russians driving them back with unfailing 
resolution. Ney, and a fresh division, at length came up, 
and succeeded in occupying the village of Schloditten, on 
the road to Konigsberg. To regain this, and thereby 
recover the means of communicating with the King of 
Pnissia, was deemed necessary; and it was carried 
accordingly at the point of the bayonet. This was at ten 
o’clock at night. So ended the longest and by far the 
severest battle in which Buonaparte had as yet been en¬ 
gaged. The French are supposed to have had 90,000 men 
under arms at its commencement; the Russians not more 
than 60,000. After fourteen hours of fighting, either army 
occupied the same position as in the morning. Twelve of 
Napoleon’s eagles were in the hands of Bennigsen, and the 
field between was covered with 50,000 corpses, of whom at 
least half were French. 

Either leader claimed the victory; Bennigsen exhibiting 
as proof of his success the twelve eagles which his army, 
admitted to be inferior in numbers, bore off the field: 
Buonaparte, that he kept possession of the field, while the 
enemy retired, the very night after the battle, from Eylau 
towards Konigsberg. It was, in truth, a drawn battle; and 
to have found an equal was sufficient bitterness to Napoleon. 
The Russian general-in-chief had retreated, in opposition 
to the opinion of most of his council, out of smxiety for the 
personal safety of the King of Prussia at Konigsberg, and 
desire to recruit his army ere another great action should 
be hazarded. The French, triumphant as was the language 
of tlieir bulletins, made no effort to punue. Bennigsen 
conducted his army in perfect order to Konigsberg, and 
the Cossacks issuing from that city continued for more 
than a week to waste the count^ according to their 
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pleasure, without any show of opposition from the French. 
But the best proof how severely Napoleon had felt the 
struggle of Preuss-Eylau, is to be found in a communication 
whi^ he made to Frederick William, on the 13th of 
February, five days after the battle, offering him, in effect, 
the complete, or nearly complete restoration of his 
dominions, provided he would accept of a separate peace; 
with the king’s answer; namely, that it was impossible for 
him to enter on any treaty unless the Czar were a party in 
it. Finally, on the 19th of February, Napoleon left Eylau, 
and retreated with his whole army on the Vistula; satisfied 
that it would be fatal rashness to engage in another cam¬ 
paign in Poland, while several fortified towns, and, above 
all, Dantzick, held out in his rear; and determined to have 
possession of these places, and to summon new forces from 
France, ere he should again meet m the field such an 
enemy as the Russian had proved to be. 

Dantzick was defended with the more desperate resolu¬ 
tion, because it was expected tliat, as soon as the season 
permitted, an English fleet and army would certainly be 
sent to its relief. But the besiegers having a prodigious 
superiority of numbers, and conducting the siege with every 
advantage of skill, the place was at length compelled to 
surrender, on the 7th of May; after which event, Nafxileon’s 
extraordinary exertions in hurrying supplies fiom France, 
Switzerland and the Rhine country, and the addition of 
the division of *5,000, which had captured Dantzick, 
enabled him to take the field again at the head of not leu 
than 380,000 men. The Russian general also had done 
what was in his power to recruit his army during this 
inten-al; but his utmost zeal could effect no more than 
bringing his muster up again to it original point—90,000; 
the chief blame lying, as it was alleged, with the coldness 
of the English cabinet, who, instead of lavishing gold on 
the Emperor of Russia, as had been done in other similar 
cases, were with difficulty persuaded to grant him at this 
critical time, so small a supply as £80,000. Russia 
has men to any amount at her command; but the 
poverty of the national purse renders it at all tiroes very 
difficult for her to maintain a large army in a distant 
contest. 

Bennigsen, nevertheless, was the first to reappear in the 
field. In the beginning of June he attacked Ney’s division 
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stationed at Gustadt, and pursued them to Deppen, where, 
on the 8th, a smart action took place, and Napoleon 
arrived in person to support his troops. The Russians 
were then forced to retire towards Heilsberg, where they 
halted, and maintained their position, during a whole day, 
m the face of an enemy prodigiously superior in numbers. 
The carnage on both sides was fearful; and Bennigsen, 
continuing his retreat, placed the river Aller between him 
and Napoleon. 

The French Emperor now exerted all his art to draw the 
Russian into a general action: the resistance he had met 
with had surprised and enraged him, and he was eager to 
overpower and extinguish Bennigsen before further su[)plies 
of these hardy Muscovities should come up to swell his 
ranks. The Russian general was on the eastern bank of 
the Aller, opposite to the town of Friedland, when Buona¬ 
parte once more came up with him on the 13th of June. 
'I'here was a long and narrow wooden bridge over the river, 
close by, which might have been destroj cd if not defended; 
and Napoleon’s object was to induce Bennigsen, instead of 
abiding by his position, to abandon its advantages, pass 
os'cr to the western bank, and accept battle with the town 
and river in his rear. His crafty management outwitted 
the Russian, who, being persuaded that the troops which 
appeared in front of him were only a small division of the 
French army, was tempted to send some regiments over 
the river for the purpose of chastising them. The French, 
sometimes retreating, and then again returning to the 
combat, the Russians were by degrees induced to cross in 
greater numbers; until at length Bennigsen found himself 
and his whole army on the western bank, with the town 
and bridge in their rear—thus coni()letely entrapped in the 
snare laid for him by his enemy. 

On the 14th of June, under circumstances thus disad¬ 
vantageous, the Russian general was compelled to accept 
battle. His army occupied open ground; the intricate and 
narrow streets of the town of Friedland, and the bridge 
behind it, appeared to be his only means of retreat in 
case of misadventure: and in front, and on either flank, 
extended those woods which had covered Buonaparte’s 
stratagems of the preceding day, and which now 
afforded complete shelter to the Imperial army—the 
means of attacking from whatever point they might 
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select—and of retiring with safety as often as it might 
be found advisable. 

The battle commenced at ten in the morning, and the 
Russians stood their ground with unbroken resolution until 
between four and five m the evening; sustaining nuaiber- 
less charges of foot and horse, and exposed all the while to 
a murderous cannonade. At length Napoleon put himself 
at the head of the French line, and • ommanded a general 
assault of all arms, which was executed with overpowering 
effect. Having lost full 12,000 men, (Jcneral Hennigsen 
was at last compelled to attempt a retreat; the French 
poured after him into the town; the first Russian duision 
which forced the passage of the river destroyed the bridge 
behind them in their terror; and the rest of the army 
escaped by means of deep and dangerous fords, which, 
desperate us the resource they afforded was, had been 
di.scovcrcd only in the moment of iiinssity. Nevertheless 
such were the coolness and determination of the Russians, 
that they saved all their baggage, and lost only seventeen 
cannon; and such w.us the impression which their 
obstinate valour left on the enemy, that their retreat 
towards the Niemen was peiformed without any show of 
molestation. 

file results of the battle of I'riiill.uid weie, however, as 
great as could have been expeettd from any victory. On 
the retreat of Hennigsen tow.irds the Niemen, the unfor¬ 
tunate King of Piu.ssia, evacuating Koiiigsberg, where he 
now perceived it must be impo.ssible to maintain liimsclf, 
sought a last and precarious slicller in the seaport of 
Memel; and the Emperor Alexander, oveiawed by the 
genius of Napoleon, which had triumphed over troops more 
resolute than had ever before oppo.sed him, and alarmed 
for the consc'iuence of some decisuc measure towards the 
re-organisation of the Pole-, as a nation, began to think 
seriously of peace, Huonaparte, on his part also, had 
many reasons for being anxious to bnng hostilities to a 
close. The Swedish king was in Pomerania, Ixtsieging 
Stralsund, and hourly expecting reinforcements from 
England, which might have ended in a formidable diver¬ 
sion in the rear of the French army. Schill, an able 
partizan, was in arms in Prussia, where the general dis¬ 
content was such, that nothing by opportunity seemed 
wanting for a national insurrection against the conquerors. 
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The further advance of the French towards the north could 
hardly have failed to afford such an opportunity. Neither 
could this be executed, to all appearance, without involving 
the necessity of proclaiming the independence of Poland; 
thefeby giving a character of mortal rancour to the war 
with Russia, and, in all likelihood, calling Austria once 
more into the field. Under such circumstances the minds 
of Napoleon and Alexander were equally disposed towards 
negotiation: General Bennigsen sent, on the list of June, 
to demand an armistice; and to this proposal the victor of 
Friedland yielded immediate assent. 

In truth over and above the parsimony of the court of 
St. James in regard to subsidies, the recent conduct of the 
war on the part of England had been so ill-judged, and on 
the whole so unfortunate, that the Czar might be excused 
for desiring to escape from that alliance. Almost the 
only occasion on which the character of the British arms 
had been gloriously maintained, was the battle of Maida, 
in Calabria, fought July the 4th, 1806—when Sir John 
Stuart and 7000 English soldiers encountered a superior 
French force under General Regnier, and drove them from 
the field with great loss. This was one of those rare 
occasions on which French and English troops have 
actually crossed bayonets—the steadiness of the latter 
inspired the former with panic, and they fled in confusion. 
But this occurrence, except for its moral influence on the 
English soldiery, was of small importance. General Stuart 
had been sent to support the Calabrian peas.anlry in an 
insurrection against Joseph Buonaparte; the insurgents 
were on the whole unable to stand their ground against 
the regular army of the intrusive king; and the English, 
soon after their fruitless victory, altogether withdrew. The 
British had, indeed, taken possession of Curasao, and of 
the Cape of Good Hope (this last an acquisition of the 
highest moment to the Indian empire); but on the whole 
the ill success of our measures had been answerable to the 
narrow and shallow system of policy in which they origi¬ 
nated—the system of frittering away blood and gold 
upon detach^ objects, instead of rallying the whole 
resources of the empire around some one great leader 
for some one great purpose. The British ex^itions of 
this period to the Turkish dominions and to Spanish 
America were especially distinguished for narrowness 
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of design, imbecility of execution, and consequent mit- 
adventure. 


On the assumption of the Imperial dignity by NapoIe<in, 
the Ottoman Porte, daizled by the apparently irresistible 
splendour of his fate, sent an embassy to congrawlate 
him; and in effect the ancient alliance between France 
and Turkey was re-established. Napoleon consetjucntly 
had little difficulty in procuring from Constantinople a 
declaration of war against Russia, the great hereditary 
enemy of the Turk, at the time when he was about to 
encounter the armies of the Czar m Poland. The Dar¬ 
danelles were shut against Russian vessels; and the 
English government, considering this as sufficient evidence 
that the Grand Senior was attaching himself to the 
Antibritannic Confederacy, despatched a squadron of 
ships under Admiral Duckworth, in February, 1807, with 
orders to force the passage of the Dardanelles, present 
themselves before Constantinople, and dem.and from the 
Porte the custody po temport of all her ship of war. The 
Turks negotiated for a week upon this proposal, but in the 
meantime increased and manned their fortifications, under 
the direction of French engineers, with such skill, that the 
English admiral began to be seriously alarmed for his own 
safety; and at length, on the ist of .March, effected his 
retreat through the .Straits with considerable loss—this 
disgrace being the only result of his expedition. On the 
zoth of the same month (of .March, 1807) another English 
expedition under General Fraser, h.iving sailed from Sicily 
to Egypt, took possession of Alexandria. But every 
subsequent step they took proved unfortunate: after 
severe loss the English were compelled to enter into a 
convention with the Turks, and wholly evacuate Egypt on 
the zoth of September. 

In January, 1807, an English expedition landed near 
Montevideo, and carried that city by assault. Sir Home 
Popham, the admiral, was recalled, and tried by a court- 
martial, on the ground that he had undertaken this war¬ 
fare without due authority; but he escaped with a repri¬ 
mand, and new reinforcements were sent out, first under 
General Crawford, and secondly under General Whitelocke. 
The last-named officer invest^ Buenos Ayres, and com¬ 


manded a general assault of that town on the 5th of July; 
on which occasion, notwithstanding the excellent behaviour 
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of the soldiery, he was repulsed with a loss of 2000 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners; and reduced to such extremity, 
that he was soon afterwards glad to enter into a conven¬ 
tion, and wholly withdraw the armament. The timid and 
incdtnpetent Whitelocke was tried and cashiered. Some 
of these disasters were unknown at the time when 
Bennigsen demanded an armistice; but the general dl 
success of the British expeditions was notorious, and 
produced without doubt a very serious impression on the 
mind of Alexander. 

The armistice was ratified on the 23rd of June, and on 
the 25th the Emperors of France and Rus.-.ia met person¬ 
ally, each accompanied by a few attendants, on a raft 
moored on the river Niemen, near the town of Tilsit. 
The sovereigns embraced each other, and retiring under a 
canopy had a long conversation, to which no one was a 
witness. At its termination the appearances of mutual 
goodwill and confidence were marked: immediately after¬ 
wards the town of Tilsit was neutralised, and the two 
Emperors established their courts there, and lived together, 
in the midst of the lately hostile armies, more like old 
friends who had met on a party of pleasure, than enemies 
and rivals attempting by diplomatic means the arrange¬ 
ment of differences which had for years been deluging 
Europe with blood. Whatever flatteries could be suggc.^ted 
by the consummate genius and mature experience of 
Napoleon, were lavished, and produced their natual effects, 
on the mind of a young autocrat, of great ambition, and as 
great vanity. The intercourse of the ICmperors assumed 
by degrees the appearance of a brotherlike intimacy. 
They spent their mornings in reviewing each other’s troops, 
or in unattended rides; their evenings seemed to be de¬ 
voted to the pleasures of the table, the spectacle, music, 
dancing and gallantry. Meanwhile the terms of a future 
alliance were in effect di.scussed, and settled much more 
rapidly than could have been expected from any of the 
usual apparatus of diplomatic negotiation. 

The unfortunate King of Prussia was invited to appear 
at Tilsit; but, complying with this invitation, was admitted 
to no share of the intimacy of Napoleon. The conqueror 
studiously, and on every occasion, marked the differ dice 
between his sentiments respecting this prince and the 
young and powerful sovereign, for whose sake alone any 
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shadow of royalty was to be conceded to the fallen house 
of Brandenburg, The l)eautiful and fascinating queen also 
arrived at Tilsit; but she was treated even more coldly 
and harshly than her husband. Involuntary tears rushed 
froni her eyes as she submitted to the contempAous 
civilities of Napoleon. His behaviour to this admirable 
person rekindled with new fervour the wrath and hatred of 
every Prussian bosom; and her death, following soon 
afterwards, and universally attributed to the cruel lacera¬ 
tion which all her feelings as a woman and a queen had 
undergone, was treasured as a last injury, demanding, at 
whatever hazard, a terrible expiation. 

The Treaty of Tilsit, to wTiiili, as the document itself 
bore testimony, the King of Pru.ssia was admitted ns a 
party solely by reason of Napoleon's “ esteem for the 
Emperor of Russia,” was ratified on the 7th |uly. 
Napoleiin restored, b\ this act, to Frederick William, 
Ancient Prussia, and the French conquests in Upper 
Saxony—the King agreeing to adopt ' the rontineiiul 
system,” in other words, to he lieneeforth the vassal of the 
conqueror. The Polish provimes of Prus.sia were erected 
into a separate prinripahtv, styled 'the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw,” and bestowed on the Elector of Saxonv; with 
the exception, however, of some territorns assigned to 
Russia, and of Danl/.iik. wlin h was dei hired a free citv, to 
be garri.soncd In Eiitnh troops until the ratification of a 
maritime peace. The Prussian dominions in laiwer 
Saxony and on the Rhine, with Hanover, Hes.sc-Cassel. 
and various other small states, formed a new kingdom of 
Westphalia, of which Jerome Buonaparte, NajKileon’s 
youngest brother, was recognised as King; Jerome having 
at length made his peace with his brother by repudiating 
his wife, an Amcncan lady of the name of Patterson, and 
consenting to a new alliance, more consonant with the 
views of the Emperor, with a daughter of the King of 
Wirtemberg. The Elector of Saxony was mogniscc] as 
another Ktng of Napoleon's creation; Joseph Buonaparte 
as King of Naples; and I-ouis, of Holland. Final!v, 
Russia accepted the mediation of France lor a peace with 
Turkey, and France tliat of Ru.ssia for a peace with 
England. 

Such were the public articles of the peace of Tilsit; 
but it contained secret artid s liesides; and of these the 
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English government were, ere long, fortunate enough to 
ascertain the import. 

The British cabinet had undergone a romplete change 
in March, 1807—the management of affairs passing from 
theSriends and heirs of Mr. Fox into the hands of Mr. 
Perceval and other statesmen of the school of Pitt. The 
unhappy conduct of the war had rendered the preceding 
government eminently unpopular; and the measures of 
the new one assumed from the beginning a character of 
greater energy. But the orders which had been given 
must be fulfilled; and the councils of 1806 bequeathed a 
fatal legacy in the disastrous expeditions of 1^7. Lord 
Granville Leveson Gower ‘ (the minister at St. Petersburg) 
was ere this time prepared to offer to the Czar such 
subsidies as he had in vain expected when prepiaring for 
the campaign of Poland; but it was too late to retrieve the 
error of the preceding cabinet; and the English am¬ 
bassador, being unable to break off the negotiations 
at Tilsit, was compelled to bestow all his efforts on 
penetrating the secrets of the compact wherein they 
ended. 

The result of his exertions was the complete assurance 
of the government of St. James’s, that the Emperor of 
Russia had adopted the alliance of Napoleon to an extent 
far beyond what appeared on the face of the treaty of the 
7th July; that he had agreed not only to lay English com¬ 
merce, in case his mediation for a peace should fail, under 
the same ban with that of the decrees of Berlin, but to 
place himself at the head of a general confederation of the 
Northern Maritime Powers against the naval supremacy of 
England—in other words, resign his own fleets, with those 
of Denmark, to the service of Napoleon. In requital of 
tills obligation the French Emperor unquestionably agreed 
to permit the Czar to conquer Finland from Sweden— 
thereby adding immeasurably to the security of St. Peters¬ 
burg. On the other hand it is almost as impossible to 
doubt that Alexander pledged himself not to interfere with 
those ambitious designs as to the Spanish Peninsula, which 
Napoleon was ere long to develop, and which were destined 
ultimately to work his ruin. 

In a word, there seems to be little doubt that Napoleon 
broached at Tilsit the dazzling scheme of dividing the 
‘ Afterwards Gni Earl GranvlUe. 
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European world virtually between the two great tnonarchs 
of France and Russia: and that the Caar, provided he 
were willing to look on, while his Imperial brother of the 
West subjected Spain, Portugal and England to his yoke, 
was induced to count on equal forb^rance, whaiftver 
schemes he might venture on for his own aggrandisement, at 
the expense of the smaller states of the North of Europe, 
and, above all, of the Ottoman Porte. 
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British Expedition to Copenhagen—Coalition ol France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, against English Commerce—Internal affairs 
of France—The Administration of Napoleon—his Council of State 
—Court—Code—PubUc Works—Manufactures—Taxes—Military 
Organiution—The Conscription. 

Napoleon, having left strong garrisons In the rnaritinic 
cities of Poland and Northern (iermany, returned to Paris 
in August, and was received by the Senate and other public 
bodies with ail the triumph and excess of adulation. The 
Swedish King abandoned Pomerania immediately on 
hearing of the treaty of Tilsit. In elfed the authority of 
the Emperor appeared now to be consolidated over the 
whole continent of Europe. He had reached indeed the 
pinnacle of his power and pride;—henceforth he was to 
descend; urged downwards, step by step, b)’ the reckless 
audacity of ambition and the gathering weight of guilt. 

The English government, being satisfied that the nasal 
force of Denmark was about to be emplou'd for the pur¬ 
poses of Napoleon, determined to anticijiate him, while it 
was yet time, and to send into the Baltic such a fleet as 
should at once convince the court of Copenhagen that 
resistance must be vain, and so bring about the surrender 
of the vessels of war (to be retained by England, not in 
property, but in pledge until the comlusion of a general 
peace), without any loss of life or compromise of honour. 
Twenty-seven sail of the line, carrying a considerable body 
of troops under the orders of Earl Cathcart, appeared 
before the capital of Denmark in the middle of August, and 
found the government wholly unprepared for defence. 
The high spirit of the Crown Prince, however, revolted 
against yielding to a demand which imperious necessity 
alone could have rendered justifiable on the part of 
England: nor, unfortunately, were these scruples overcome 
until the Danish troops had suffered severely in an action 
against the British, and the capital itself had been bom¬ 
barded during three da\s. in which many public buildings, 
churches and libraries perished, and the private population 
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sustained heavy loss both of life and property. The fleet 
being at length surrendered, the English withdrew with it 
in safety; and the rage.of Napoleon—ill disguised in lofty 
philippics about the violations of the rights and privileges 
of independent nations—betrayed how completely h^had 
calculated on the use of this marine, and how little he had 
anticipated a movement of such vigour from the cabinet of 
St James’s. 

The Emperor of Russia is said to have signified, through 
a confidential channel, that, though for the present he 
found himself compelled to temporise, he approved and 
admired the procedure of the English government. If 
this be true, however, his public and open conduct liore a 
v^ different appearance. The British ambassador was 
dismissed from St. Petersburg, and a general coalition of 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Denmark, against the com¬ 
merce of England being speedily afterwards formed, the 
decrees of Berlin—still further strengthened by other 
decrees, issued by Najioleon on the 7th December, 1806, 
at Milan—were in fact announced as part and parcel of the 
universal law of the continent. Alexander of Russia 
marched a large army into Finland, and took possession of 
that great Swedish province--the promised Ixioty of Tilsit. 
His fleet in the Mediterreanan gained a signal victory over 
the Turks, and terms of amity between the courts of St. 
Petersburg and Constantinople were at length arranged 
under the mediation or dictation of Napoleon. Every¬ 
thing seemed to point to a state of universal tranipiillity or 
submission throughout the continent, and to a steady 
devotion of all the resources of the Euro|>can monarchies 
to the service of the French Flmperor and the destruction 
of his last and greatest enemy. 

That enemy was ere long, in consequence of a new and 
unforeseen explosion of guilty ambition, to possess the means 
of rekindling the continental war, of distracting the alliances 
of Napoleon, and ultimately of ruining the (xjwer which, 
for the present, appeared irresistible. But a short interval 
of tranquillity ensued: and we may avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to recur for a moment to the internal adminis¬ 
tration of French aflairs under the Imficrial Government, 
as now finally organised. 

Buonaparte, shortly after the peace of Tilsit, abolished 
tiu Tnbunate; and there remained, as the last shadows of 
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asiemblies having any political influence, the Legislative 
Senate and the Ojuncil of State. The former of these 
bodies was early reduced to a mere instrument for record¬ 
ing the imperial decrees; the latter consisted of such 
persaps as Napoleon chose to invest for the time with the 
privilege of being summoned to the palace, when it pleased 
iiim to hear the opinions of others as to measures originat¬ 
ing in his own mind, or suggested to him by his ministers, 
lie appears to have, on many occasions, permitted these 
counsellors to speak their sentiments frankly and fully, 
although differing from himself; but there were looks and 
gestures which sufficiently indicated the limits of this 
toleration, and which persons, owing their lucrative 
appointment to his mere pleasure, and liable to lose it at 
his nod, were not likely to transgress. They spoke openly 
.ind honestly only on topics m winch their master’s feelings 
were not much concerned. 

His favourite saying during the continuance of his power 
was, “ I am the State; ” and in the exile of St. Helena he 
constantly talked of himself as having been, from necessity, 
the Dictator of France. In effect no despotism within 
many degrees so complete and rigid was ever before estab¬ 
lished in a civilised and Christian country. The whole 
territory was divided into prefectures—each prefect being 
appointed by Napoleon—carefully selected for a province 
with which he had no domestic relations—largely paid - 
and entrusted with such a complete delegation of power 
that, in Napoleon's own language, each was in his depart¬ 
ment nn Empereur d petit pted. Each of these oflicers had 
under his entire control inferior local magistrates, holding 
power from him us he did from the Emperor: each hud 
his instructions direct from Paris; each was bound by 
ever)' motive of interest to serve, to the utmost of his 
ability, the government from which all things were denved, 
to be hoped for, and to be dreaded. Wherever the 
Emperor was, in the midst of his hottest campaigns, he 
examined the details of administration at home more 
closely than, perhaps, any other sovereign of half so great 
an empire did during the profoundest peace. It was said 
of hmi that his dearest amusement, when he had nothing 
else to do, was to solve problems in algebra or geometry. 
He carried this passion into every department of affairs; 
and having, with his own eye. detected some errors of ira- 
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portance in the public accounts, shortly after his adminis¬ 
tration began, there prevailed thenceforth in all the 
financial records of the state such clearness and accuracy 
as are not often exemiilified in those of a large private 
fortune. Nothing was below his attention, and he (ptinil 
tune for everything. The humblest functionary discharged 
his duty under a lively sense of the Emperor’s personal 
superintendence; and the omnipresence of his police came 
in lieu, wherever politics were not toucheil upon, of tlie 
guarding powers of a free press, a free senate, and public 
opinion. Except in political cases the trial by jury was the 
right of every citizen. The Codt !\'af>olfon, that elaborate 
system of jurisprudence, in the formation of which the 
Emperor laboured personally along with the most eminent 
lawyers and enlightened men of the time, wa* a boon ol 
inestimable value to Knince. " I sh.ill go down to posterity " 
(said he, with just pride) " with the Code in my liand." It 
was the first uniform system of laws which the French 
Monarchy had ever possessed: and being drawn up with 
consummate skill and wisdom, it at this day forms the code 
not only of France, but of a great portion of Europe besides, 
justice, as between man and man, was administered on 
sound and fixed principles, and by unimpcached tribunals. 
The arbitrary Commission Courts of Napoleon mtrrfcrcd 
with nothing but offences, real or alleged, against his 
authority. 

The Clergy were, as we have seen, appointed universally 
under the direction of (lovernment: they were also its 
direct stipendiaries; hence nothing could be more com¬ 
plete than their subjection to its pleasure. Education 
became a part of the regular business of the state, all the 
schools and colleges being pl.iccd under the immediate 
care of one of Napoleon’s mmesters all pnzes and bursaries 
bestowed by the government—and the whole system so 
arranged, that it w.is h.irdly possible for any youth who 
exhibited remarkable talents to avoid the temptations to a 
military career, which on every side surrounded him. '1 he 
chief distinctions and emoluments were everywhere rcserviri 
for those who excelled in accomplishments likely to be 
serviceable in war: and the Lyceums, or schools set ex¬ 
pressly apart for military students, were invested with 
numberless attractions, scarcely to be resisted by a young 
imagination. The army, as it was the sole basis of 
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Napoleon’s power, was also at all times the primary 
object of his thoughts. Every institution of the state was 
subservient and administered to it, and none more effica¬ 
ciously than the imperial system of education. 

Tlhe ranks of the army, however, were filled during the 
whole reign of Napoleon by compulsion. The conscription 
law of 1798 acquired under him the character of a settled 
and regular part of the national system; and its oppressive 
influence was such as never before exhausted, through a 
long term of years, the best energies of a great and civilised 
people. Every male in France, under the age of twenty- 
five, was liable to be called on to serve in the ranks; and 
the regulations as to the procuring of substitutes were so 
narrow, that young men of the best families were con¬ 
tinually forced to comply, in their own persons, with the 
stem requisition. The first conscription list for the year 
included all under the age of twenty-one; and the result 
of the ballot within this class amounted to nearly 80,000 

names. These were first called on; but if the service of 

the Emperor demanded further supply, the lists of those 
aged twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty-four, and twenty-five, 
were successively resorted to. There was no exemption 
for any one who seemed able to bear arms. The only 

child of his parents, the young husband and father, were 

forced, like any others, to abandon fireside, profession, all 
the ties and all the hopes of life, on a moment’s notice; 
and there is nothing in the history of modem Europe so 
remarkable, as that the French people should have sub¬ 
mitted, during sixteen years, to the constant operation of 
a despotic law, which thus sapped all the foundations of 
social happiness, and condemned the rising hopes of the 
nation to bleed and die by millions in distant wars, under¬ 
taken solely for the gratification of one man’s insatiable 
ambition. On the other hand, it is not to be denied that 
the great majority of the conscripts, with whatever re¬ 
luctance they might enter the ranks, were soon reconciled 
to their fate. The avenues to promotion, distinction, 
wealth, honour, nobility, even royal dignity, were all open 
before the devoted and successful soldiers of Napwleon; 
and the presence of so many youths of good condition and 
education, among the ranks of the pnvate soldiery, could 
not fail, first, to render the situation immeasurably less 
irksome than it otherwise could have been to each in- 
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dividual of the class, and secondly, to elcv.Ke the standard 
of mannere and acquirements among the soldiery generally. 
There never was an array in whose ranks intelligence so 
largely abounded, nor in which so many otlicers of the 
highest rank had originally carried a musket. ^ 

The taxation rendered necessary by the constant wars of 
Napoleon was great; and the utter destruction of the 
foreign commerce and marine of France, which tiie naval 
supremacy of England eflected, made the burden the more 
intolerable for various important classes of the coramunitv. 
On the other hand the taxes were levied fairly on the whole 
population, which presented a blessed contrast to the 
system of the old regime: and the vast extension and im¬ 
provement of agriculture consequent on the division of the 
great estates at the Revolution, enabled the nation at large 
to meet the calls of the gosernment with much less 
difficulty than could have Itcen anticipated at any former 
period of French history. .Napoleon's great public works, 
too, though undertaken chiefly for the purpose of gratifying 
his own vanity and that of the nation, could not be executed 
without furnishing subsistence to vast bodies of the labour¬ 
ing poor, and were thus serviceable to more important ends. 
From his vain attempts to supply the want of English 
manufactured goods and colonial produce, by new establish¬ 
ments and inventions (such especially as that of manu¬ 
facturing a substitute for sugar out of beetroot), partial 
good, in like manner, resulted. 

The evils of the conscription, of a heavy taxation, of an 
inquisitorial police, and of a totally enslaved press—these, 
and all other evils attendant on this elaborate system of 
military despotism, were endured for so many years chiefly 
in consequence of the skill with which Napoleon, according 
to his own favourite language, knew " to play on the 
imagination,” and gratify the vanity of the French people. 
In the splendour of his victories, in the magnificence of 
his roads, bridges, aqueducts, and other monuments, in the 
general pre-eminence to which the nation seemed to be 
raised through the genius of its chief, compensation was 
found for all financial burdens, consolations for domestic 
calamities, and an equivalent for that liberty in whose 
name the Tyrant had achieved his first glories. But it 
must not be omitted that Napoleon, in every department 
of bis government, made it his first rule to employ the men 
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b«t fitted, in his mind, to do honour to his service by 
their talents and diligence; and that he thus attached to 
himself, throughout the whole of his empire as well as in his 
army, the hopes and the influence of those whose personal 
voieas were most likely to control the opinions of society. 

He gratified the French nation by adorning the capital, 
and by displaying in the Tuileries a court as elaborately 
magnificent as that of Louis XIV. himself. The old 
nobility, returning from their exile, mingled in those proud 
halls with the heroes of the revolutionary campaigns; and 
over all the ceremonial of these stately festivities Josephine 
presided with the grace and elegance of one bom to be a 
queen. In the midst of the pomp and splendour of a 
court, in whose antechambers kings jostled each other, 
Napoleon himself preserved the soldier-like simplicity 
of his original dress and manners. The great Emperor 
continued throughout to labour more diligently than any 
subaltern in office. He devoted himself wholly to the 
ambition to which he compelled all others to contribute. 

Napoleon, as Emperor, had little time for social 
pleiisures. His personal friends were few; his days were 
given to labour, and his nights to study. If he was not 
with his army in the field, he traversed the provinces, 
examining with his own eyes into the minutest details of 
local arrangement; and even from the centre of his camp 
he was continually issuing edicts which showed the 
accuracy of his observation during these journeys, and his 
anxiety to promote by any means, consistent with his great 
purpose, the welfare of some French district, town, or even 
village. 

The manners of the Court were at least decent. Na¬ 
poleon occasionally indulged himself in amours unworthy 
of his character and tormenting to his wife; but he never 
suffered any other female to possess influence over his 
mind, nor insulted public opinion by any approach to that 
system of unveiled debauchery which had, during whole 
ages, disgraced the Bourbon Court, and undermined their 
throne. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


ReUtlons of Nipoleon with Spain—Treaty of Fontalnbleaii—junet 
marches to I’ortugal—Flight of the Bragaiitat to Braall—French 
troops proceed into Spam—Dissensions In the Court—Both parties 
appeal to Napoleon—Murat occupies Madrid -Charles and Ferdi¬ 
nand abdicate at Bayonne—Joseph Buonaparte erowned King of 
Spain. 

After the ratification of the treaty of Tilsit, Napoleon, 
returning as we have seen to Paris, devoted all his 
energies to the perfect estalilisliment of “ the continental 
system." Sometiiing has already been said as to the diffi¬ 
culties which this attempt involved: in truth it was a con¬ 
test between the dcs|K)tir will of lluonaimrtc, and the 
interests and habits, not only of every sovereign in his 
alliance, but of every private individual on the continent; 
and it was therefore actually impossible that the im|)erial 
policy should not be baffled. Tlie Kussian government 
was never, probably, friendly to a system which, from the 
nature of the national produce and resources, must, if 
persisted in for any con.siderable time, have indicted 
ineparable injury on the fmanies of the landholders, 
reduced the pubhi (.stablishments. and sunk the ellective 
power of tlie state. In tliat quarter, therefore, Napoltvin 
soon found that, notwithstanding all the [irofesions of 
personal devotion which the young t'/ar coiumiieil, per¬ 
haps sincerely, to make, his favourite siheme wa.s system¬ 
atically violated, but the distance and strength of Russia 
prevented him from, for the present, pushing his complaints 
to extremity. The Sjianish penin.sula lay nearer him, and 
the vast extent to winch the prohibited manufactures and 
colonial produce of England found their way into every 
district of that country, and especially of Portugal, and 
thence through the hands of whole legions of audacious 
smugglers, into P'rance itself, ere long fixed his attention 
and resentment. In truth, a proclamation, issued at 
Madrid shortly before the Irattle of Jena, and suddenly re¬ 
called on the intelligence of that great victory, had prepared 
the Emperor to regard with keen suspicion the conduct of 
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the Spanish Court, and to trace every violation of his 
system to its deliberate and hostile connivance. 

The court presented in itself the lively image of a 
divided and degraded nation. The King, old and almost 
incrtHlibly imbecile, was ruled absolutely by his Queen, a 
woman audaciously unprincipled, whose strong and wicked 
passions again were entirely under the influence of Manuel 
Godoy, “ Prince of the Peace,” raised, by her guilty love, 
from the station of a private guardsman, to precedence 
above all the grandees of Spain, a matrimonial connection 
with the royal house, and the supreme conduct of affairs. 
She, her paramour, and the degraded King, were held in 
contempt and hatred by a powerful party, at the head of 
whom were the Canon Escoiquiz, the Duke del Infantado, 
and Ferdinand, Prince of Asturias, heir of the throne. The 
scenes of dissension which filled the palace and court were 
scandalous beyond all contemporary example: and, the 
strength of the two parties vibrating in the scale, according 
as corrupt calculators looked to the extent of Godoy’s 
present power, or to the prolMibility of Ferdinand’s 
accession, the eyes of both were turned to the hazardous 
facility of striking a balance by calling in support from the 
Tuileries. Napoleon, on his part, regarding the rival 
factions with equal scorn, flattered himself that, in their 
common fears and baseness, he should find the means of 
ultimately reducing the whole Peninsula to complete sub- 
mi.ssion under his own yoke. 

The secret history of the intrigues of 1807, between the 
French Court and the rival parties in Spain, has not yet 
been clearly ex[)osed; nor is it likely to be so while most 
of the chief agents survive. According to Napoleon the 
first proposal for conquering Portugal by the united arms of 
France and Spain, and dividing that monarchy into three 
separate prizes, of which one should fall to the disposition 
of France, a second to the Spanish King, and a third 
reward the personal exertions of Godoy, came not from 
him, but from the Spanish minister. It was unlikely that 
Napoleon should have given any other account of the matter. 
The suggestion has been attributed, by every Spanish 
authority, to the Emperor; and it is difficult to doubt that 
such was the fact. The treaty, in which the unprincipled 
design took complete form, was ratified at Fontainebleau on 
the agth October, 1807, and accompanied by a convention, 
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which provided for the immediate invasion of Portugal 
by a force of s8,ooo French soldiers, under the orders 
of Junot, and of 37,000 Spaniards; while a reserve 
of 40,000 French troops were to be assembled at Baj-opne, 
ready to take the field by the end of November, intense 
England should land an army for the defence of Portu^isil, 
or the people of that devoted country presume to meet 
Junot by a national insurrection. 

Junot forthwith commenced his march through Spain, 
where the French soldiery were received everywhere with 
coldness and suspicion, but nowhere by any hostile move¬ 
ment of the people. He would have halted at Salamanca 
to organise his army, which consisted mostly of young 
conscripts, but Napoleon's policy outmarched his General’s 
schemes, and the troops were, in consequence of a 
peremptory order from Paris, poured into Portugal in the 
latter part of November. Godov’s contingent of Spaniards 
appeared there also, and placr-d themselves under Junot’s 
command. Their numbers overawed the pojnilation, and 
they advanced, unopposed, towards the capital—lunoi’s 
most eager desire being to secure the persons of the Prince 
Regent and the royal family. Tlie feeble governineiit, 
meantime, having made, one by one, every degiading 
submission whidi Frame dn tated, having expelled the 
British factory and the British minister, confiscated all 
English property, and shut the jxirts against all English 
vessels, became convinced at length that no measures of 
subserviency could avert the doom which Napoleon had 
fulminated. A MonUmr, protlaiming that “ the House of 
Bragaiua had ceased to reign,” reached Lisbon. The 
Prince Regent reopened his communication with the 
English admiral off the Tagus (.Sir Sydney Smith) and 
the lately expelled ambassador (I-ord Strangford), ar.d Ixiing 
assured of their protection, emliarkcd on the J7th of 
November, and sailed for the Brazils on the aqth, only a 
few hours before Junot made his appearance at the gates of 
Lisbon. The disgust with which the Portuguese peojile 
regarded his flight, the cowardly termination, os they might 
not unnaturally regard it, of a long course of meanness, 
was eminently useful to the invader. With the exception 
of one trivial insurrection, when the insolent conqueror 
took down the Portuguese arms and set up those of 
Napoleon in their place, several months passed in apparent 
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tranquillity; and thae were skilfully employed by the 
(ieneral in perfecting the discipline of his conscripts, 
improving the fortifications of the coast, and making such a 
disposal of his force as might best guard the country from 
any^nilitary demonstration on the part of England. 

Napoleon thus saw Portugal in his grasp: but that he 
had all along considered as a point of minor importance, 
and he had accordingly availed himself of the utmost con¬ 
cessions of the treaty of Fontainebleau, without waiting for 
any insurrection of the Portuguese, or English debarkatio". 
on their territory. His army of reserve, in number far ex¬ 
ceeding the 40,000 men named in the treaty, had already 
p.assed the Pyrenees, in two bodies, under Dupont and 
Moncey, and were advancing slowly, but steadily, into the 
heart of .Spain. Nay, without even the pretext of being 
mentioned in the treaty, another French army of 12,000, 
under Duhesrae, had penetrated through the eastern 
Pyrenees, and being received as friends among the 
unsuspecting garrisons, obtained possession of Barcelona, 
Pampeluna, and St. Sebastian, and the other fortified places 
m the north of Spain, by a succession of treacherous 
artifices, to which the history of civilised nations presents no 
parallel. The armies then pushed forwards, and the chief 
roads leading from the French frontiers to Madrid were 
entirely in their possession. 

It seems impossible that such daring movements should 
not have awakened the darkest suspicions at Madnd; yet 
the royal family, overlooking the common danger about to 
overwhelm them and their country, continued, during three 
eventful months, to waste what energies they possessed in 
petty conspiracies, domestic broils, and, incredible as the 
tale will hereafter appear, in the meanest diplomatic in¬ 
trigues with the court of France. The Prince of Asturias 
solicited the honour of a wife from the House of Napoleon. 
The old King, or rather Godoy, invoked anew the assistance 
of the Emperor against the treasonable, nay (for to such 
extremities went their mutual accusations), the parricidal 
plots of the heir-apparent. Buonaparte listened to both 
parties, vouchsafed no direct answer to either, and continued 
to direct the onward movement of those stem arbiten, who 
were ere long to decide the question. A sudden panic at 
length seized the King or his minister, and the court, then 
at Aranjuez, prepared to retire to Seville, and, sailing from 
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thence to America, seek safety, after the example of the 
House of Braganza, in the work of whose European rum 
they had so lately been accomplices. The servants of the 
Prince of Asturias, on perceiving the preparations for this 
flight, commenced a tumult, in which the poputartf’ of 
Aranjuez readily joined, and which was only pacifictl (for 
the moment) by a royal declaration that no flight was con¬ 
templated. On the i8th of .March, i8c8, the day following, 
a scene of like violence took pl.ice m the aipital itscll. 
The house of Godoy in .Madrid w.is sacked. The favouritt- 
himself was assaulted at Aninjuez, on the 19th; with great 
difficulty saved his life by the intervention of the royal 
guards; and was pl.iced under arrest. Terrified bv what 
he saw at .Aranjuez, and heard from .Madrid, Charles IV 
abdicated the throne; and on the 20th. Ferdinand, his son, 
was proclaimed King of .Madrid, amidst a tumult of popular 
applause. Murat, Grand Duke of llcrg, had before thi' 
assumed the chief command of all the French troops in 
Spain; and hearing of the extremities to which the court 
factions h.ad gone, he now moved rapidly on .Madnd, 
surrounded that capital with ,50,000 men, and took posses¬ 
sion of It in person, at the he.ul of 10,000 more, on the 
23rd of .March. Charles IV. me.intime despatched 
messengers both to Napoleon and ,Murat, asserting that liis 
abdication had been involuntary, and invoking their assist¬ 
ance against his son. Ferdinand, entering .Madrid on the 
24th, found the French general in posse'ision of the capital, 
and m vain claimed his rec ognition as king .Murat 
accepted the sword of F'rancis I , whu'li, amidst other adula¬ 
tions, Ferdinand offered to him; but pertinaciously de¬ 
clined taking any part in the decision of the great question, 
which demanded, as he said, the fiat of .Napoleon. 

The Fhiiperor heard with much regret of the precipitanc;, 
with whicli his lieutenant had occupied .Madml -lor his 
clear mind had foreseen ere now the imminent hazard of 
trampling too rudely on the jealous pride of the .Spaniards, 
and the events of the 17th, i8th, and 19th .March were well 
qualified to confirm his impres.sion, that although all sense 
of dignity and decorum might be extinguished in the court, 
the ancient elements of national honour still remained, 
ready to be called into action, amon^ the body of the 
people. He, therefore, sent Savary, m whose practised 
cunning and duplicity be hoped to find a remedy for the 
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military rashness of Murat, to assume the chief direction of 
affairs at Madrid; and the rumour was actively spread, 
that the Emperor was about to appear there in person 
without delay. 

teidrid occupied and begirt by forty thousand armed 
strangers, his title unrecognised by Murat, his weak under¬ 
standing and tumultuous passions worked upon incessantly 
by the malicious craft of Savary, Ferdinand was at length 
persuaded, that his best chance of securing the aid and 
protection of Napoleon lay in advancing to meet him on 
his way to the capital, and striving to gain his ear before 
the emissaries of Godoy should be able to fill it with their 
reclamations. Savary eagerly offered to accompany him 
on this fatal journey, which began on the loth of April. 
The infatuated Ferdinand had been taught to believe that 
he should find Buonaparte at Burgos; not meeting him 
there, he was tempted to pursue his journey as far as 
Vittoria: and from thence, in spite of the populace, who, 
more sagacious than their prince, cut the traces of his 
carriage, he was, by a repetition of the same treacherous 
arguments, induced to proceed stage by stage, and at length 
to pass the frontier and present himself at Bayonne, where 
the arbiter of his fate lay anxiously expecting this consum¬ 
mation of his almost incredible folly. He arrived there on 
the 20th of April—was received by Napoleon with courtesy, 
entertained at dinner at the imperial table, and the same 
evening informed by Savary that his doom was sealed— 
that the Bourbon dynasty had ceased to reign in Spain, 
and that his personal safety must depend on the readiness 
with which he should resign all his pretensions into the 
hands of Buonaparte. 

He, meanwhile, as soon as he was aware that Ferdinand 
had actually set out from Madrid, had ordered Murat to 
find the means of causing the old King, the Queen, and 
Godoy to repair also to Bayonne; nor does it a[)pcar that 
his lieutenant had any difficulty in persuading these per¬ 
sonages that such was the course of conduct most in 
accordance with their interests. They reached Bayonne on 
the 4th of May, and Napoleon, confronting the parents 
and the son on the 5th, witnessed a scene in which the 
profligate rancour of their domestic feuds reached ex¬ 
tremities hardly to have been contemplated by the wildest 
imagination. The flagitious Queen did not, it is said and 
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believed, hesitate to signify to her son that the King was 
not his father—and this in the presence of that King and 
of Napoleon. Could cnme justify crime—could the fiendish 
lusts and hatreds of a degenerate race offer any excuse for 
the deliberate guilt of a masculine genius, the condiief of 
this abject court might have apologised for the pulay 
which it perhaps tempted the pampered .imbition of 
Napoleon to commence, and which it now encouniged him 
to consummate by an act of suicidal violence. 

Charles IV. resigned the Crown of .Sixiin for himself and 
his heirs, accepting in return from the hands of N.ipalcon a 
safe retreat in Italy and a large pension, (lodoy, who had 
entered into the fatal negoti.ition of Font.unebleaii, with 
ihe hope and the promise of an independent sovereignty 
carved out of the Portuguese dominions, w.is pensioned off 
m like manner, and ordered to partake ihe Italian exile of 
his patrons, A few da\' alterw,irds. Kerdin.ind \ II , being 
desired to choose at length between compliant e and death, 
followed the example of his father, and executed a similar 
eet of resignation. N.ipolcon congratiilatetl liimself on 
having added Spain and tfie Indies to his empire, without 
any cost either of blood or of trc.asurc, and the French 
people, dar/led by the apparent splendour of the .ir<iuisi- 
tion, overlooked, if there be any faith in public addresses 
and festivals, the enormous guilt by which it h.id been 
achieved. But ere the ink with which the .'jpamsh 
Bourbons signed away their fiirthright was dry, there came 
tidings to Bavonne winch might well disturb the proud das 
dreams of tlie spoliator, and the confidence of his wordiippcrs 

Not that .Napoleon had faded to measure from tlic 
beginning the mighty dangers wtiich surround'd ho 
audacious design. He had been warned of them m tli> 
strongest manner by Talleyrand, and even liv Fmiche, nay. 
he had himself written to rebuke the headlong haste of 
Murat in occupying the Spanish capital—to urge on him 
the necessity of conciliating the people, by presets ing the 
show of respect for their national authorities .and institu¬ 
tions—to represent the imminent hazard of permitting the 
Duke del Inhantado to strengthen and extend his party in 
Madrid — and com hiding with those ominous words 
Remember, tf war breaks out, all ts lost. 

Ferdinand, before he left Madrid, invested a council of 
regency with the sovereign power, his uncle, Don Antonio, 
* 7 « 
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being president, and Murat one of the members. Murat’s 
assumption of the authority thus conferred, the departure 
of Ferdinand, the liberation and departure of the detested 
Oodoy, the flight of the old King — these occurrences 
prdduccd their natural effects on the popular mind. A dark 
suspicion that France meditated the destruction of the 
national independence, began to spread; and, on the 2nd 
of May, when it transpired that preparations were making 
for the journey of Don Antonio also, the general rage at 
last burst out. A crowd collected round the carriage 

meant, as they concluded, to convey the last of the royal 

family out of Spain; the traces were cut; the imprecations 
against the French were furious. Colonel La Grange, 

Murat’s aide-de-camp, happening to appear on the spot, 
was cruelly maltreated. In a moment the whole capital 
was in an uproar; the French soMiery were assaulted 
everywhere—about 700 were slain. The mob attacked the 
hospital—the sick and their attendants rushed out and 
defended it. The French cavalry, hearing the tumult, 

entered the city by the gate of Alcala—a column of 3000 
infantry from the other side by the street Ancha de 
Bernardo. Some Spanish officers headed the mob, and 
fired on the soldiery in the streets of Maravelles: a bloody 
massacre ensued: many hundreds were made prisoners: 
the troops, sweeping the streets from end to end, released 
their comrades; and, to all appearance, tran<|uillity was 
restored ere nightfall. During the darkness, however, the 
peasantry flocked in armed from the neighbouring country: 
and, being met at the gates by the irritated soldiery, not 
a few more were killed, wounded, and made prisoners. 
Murat ordered all the prisoners to be tried by a military 
commission, which doomed them to instant death. It is 
disputed whether the more deliberate guilt of carrying the 
sentence into execution lies with the commander-in-chief 
himself, or with Grouchy; it is certain that a considerable 
number of Spaniards—the English authority most friendly 
to the French cause admits mnety-five ^—were butchered in 
cold blood on the 3rd of May. 

This commotion had been preceded by a brief insurrec¬ 
tion, easily suppressed and not unlikely to be soon forgotten, 
on the 23rd of April, at Toledo. The events in the capital 
were of a more decisive character, and the amount of the 
' Colonel Napier, p as. 
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bloodshed, in itself great, was much exaggerated m the 
reports which flew, like wildfire, throughout the Ih timsul.i 
—for the French were as eager to overawe tlie |>rovincial 
Spaniards, by conveying an overcharged impression of the 
consequences of resistance, as their enemies in M^ihul 
were to rouse the general indignation, by heighu-.r.d 
details of the ferocity of the invaders and the sternness of 
their own devotion. In almost every town of Spain, and 
almost simultaneously, the flame of patriotic resentment 
broke out in the terrible form of assassination. The 
French residents were slaughtered without mercy; the 
supjxised partisans of Napoleon and Godoy (not a few men 
of worth being causelessly confounded in their fate) were 
sacrificed in the first tumult of popular rage. At Cadi/., 
Seville, Carthagena, above all in Valenria, tlie stiects ran 
red with blood. The dark and vindictive temper of the 
Spaniards covered the land with scones, on the details of 
which it is shocking to dwell. The French soldiery, 
hemmed in, insulted, and whenever they could be found 
separately, sacrificed—often with every circumstance of 
savage torture—retorted by equal b.irl!.irity whenever they 
had the means. Popular bodies (juntas) .vsimied the 
conduct of affairs in most of the cities and provinces, 
renounced the yoke of France, rcproclaimed Ferdinand king, 
and at the maritime stations of chief importance entered 
into communication with the Kiigltsh fleets, from whom 
they failed not to receive pecuniary supplies, and every 
encouragement to proceed in their measures. IJeputies 
were sent to England without delay; and welcomed there 
with the utmost enthusiasm of sympathy and admiration. 
England could both speak and act openly. Tliroughoiit 
the whole of the enslaved continent the news of the 
Spanish insurrection was brooded over with a sullen joy. 

Napoleon received the intelligence with alarm, but he 
tiad already gone too far to retract without disturbing the 
magical influence of his reputation. He, moreover, was 
willing to flatter himself that the lower jMpulation of Spam 
alone tcxik an active part in these transactions; that the 
nobility, whose degradation he could hardly over-estimate, 
would abide by his voice; in a word, that with 80,000 troops 
in Spain, besides Junot’s army in Portugal, he possessed 
the means of suppressing the tumult after the first effer 
vescence should tove escaped. He proceeded, therefore, t<, 
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act precisely as if no insurrection had occurred. Tranquillity 
l<ciiiK re-established in Madrid, the Council of Castile were 
convoked, and commanded to elect a new sovereign; their 
choice had of course been settled beforehand: it fell on 
Jostph Buonaparte, King of Naples; and ere it was 
announced, that personage was already on his way to 
Bayonne. Ninety-five Notables of Spain met him in that 
town; and swore fealty to him and a new Constitution, the 
manufacture of course of Napoleon. Joseph, on entering 
Spain, was met by unequivocal sjTnptoms of scorn and 
hatred:—nay, one great battle had already been fought 
between the Krcnch and the patriots:—but, the main road 
being strongly occupied throughout with his brother's 
troops, he reached Madrid in safety. 

Lucien Buonaparte, it is understood, received the first 
offer of this crovin; but he did not envy the condition of 
his brother's royal vassals, and declined the dangerous 
honour. Murat had expected it, and much resented his 
disappointment; but Napoleon did not consider him as 
possessed of the re(]uisitc prudence, and he was forced to 
accept the succession to the vacant throne of Naples. 

Joseph had become not unpopular in Naples, and being 
a peaceful man, would gladly have remained in that 
humbler kingdom; but Napoleon no more consulted the 
private wishes of his subaltern piinces on such occasions, 
than he did those of his generals in the arrangements of a 
campaign. 

On the 24th of July (says Colonel Napier), “ Joseph was 
proclaimed King of Spain and the Indies, with all the 
solemnities usual upon such occasions; not hesitating to 
declare himself the enemy of eleven millions of peojile, the 
object of a whole nation’s hatred; calling, with a strange 
accent, from the midst of foreign bands, upon that fierce 
and haughty rare to accept of a constitution which they 
did not understand, and which few of them had even 
heard of; his only hope of success resting on the strength 
of his brother's arms; his claims on the consent of an 
imbecile monarch and the weakness of a few pusillanimous 
nobles, in contempt of the rights of millions now arming to 
oppose him,’* 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Iniurrectloo o( the Sp»nlardi and Portugueae—Their AllUnre with 
Eoglaod—Battle ol Riosecco—Joseph enten Madrid—hirst Siege 
ol Zaragossa—Dupont's March into Andalusia—The Battle o( Bav- 
ten—Dupont Surrenders— Joseph quits Mailrid—Situation o( Junol 
—Arrival ol Sir Arthur Wellesley—Battle ol Kurina-Battle ol 
Vlmiero—Convention ol Clntra. 

On the 4th of July the King of England addressed his 
Parliament on the subject which then fixed the universal 
enthusiasm of his people. “ I view ” (said he) “ with the 
liveliest interest the loyal and determined spirit manifcMed 
in resisting the violence and perfidy with which the dearest 
rights of the Spanish nation have been assailed. The 
kingdom thus nobly struggling against the usurpation and 
tyranny of France, can no longer be considered as the 
enemy of Great Britain, but is recognised by me as a 
natural friend and ally." It has been alre.ady mentioned 
that the British commanders in the neighbourhood of 
Spain did not wait for orders from home to espouse openly 
the cause of the insurgent nation. The Spanish prisoneis 
of war were forthwith rehased, clothed, etpiiiiiied, and 
sent back to their country. .Sup[)hes of arms and money 
were liberally transmitted thither, and, Portugal latching 
the flame and bursting into general insurrection also, a 
formal treaty ol alliance, offensive and defensive, was soon 
concluded between England and the two kingdoms of the 
Peninsula. 

This insurrection furnished Great Britain with what she 
had not yet possessed during the war, a favourable theatre 
whereon to oppose the full strength of her empire to the 
arms of Napoleon, and the opportunity was embraced 
with zeal, though for some time but little skill apiicarcd in 
the manner of using it. The E'mperor, on the other hand, 
observ'ed with surprise and rage the energy of the .Spaniards, 
and not doubting that England would hasten to their aid, 
bent every effort to consummate his flagitious purpose 
"Thus" (says a distinguished writer) "the two leading 
nations of the world were brought into contact at a moment 
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when both were disturbed by angry passions, eager for great 
events, and possessed of surprising power.” * 

Napoleon, from the extent and population of his empire, 
under the operation of the Conscription Code was enabled 
to maintain an army 500,000 strong; but hb relations with 
those powers on the continent whom he had not entirely 
subdued were of the most unstable character, and even the 
states which he had formally united to France were, with¬ 
out exception, pregnant with the elements of disafiection. 
It was therefore impossible for him to concentrate the 
whole of his gigantic strength on the soil of Spain. His 
troops, moreover, being drawn from a multitude of different 
countries and tongues, could not be united in heart or in 
discipline like the soldiers of a purely national army. On 
the other hand, the military genius at his command has 
never been surpassed in any age or country: his officers 
were accustomed to victory, and his own reputation exerted 
a magical influence o\er both friends and foes. The 
pecuniary resources of the vast empire were great, and they 
were managed so skilfully by Huonaparte that the supplies 
were raised within the year, and in a metallic currency. 

His ancient enemy was omnipotent at sea; and if the 
character of her armies stood at the moment much lower 
both at home and abroad than it ever deserved to do, this 
was a mistake which one well-organised campaign was 
likely to extinguish. England possessed at this time a 
population of twenty millions, united in the spirit of 
loyalty and regarding the Spanish cause as just, noble and 
sacred: a standing army of 200,000 of the best troops in 
the world, an immense recruiting establishment, and a 
system of militia which enabled her to swell her muster to 
any limit. Her colonic.s occupied a large share of this 
army; but there remained at her immediate command a 
force at least equal to that with which Buonaparte had 
conquered Austria and Prussia. Her credit was un¬ 
bounded; and her commerce not only supplied means of 
information altogether unrivalled, but secured for her the 
secret goodwill of whole classes in every countr)’. England 
possessed Generals worthy to cope with the best of Buona¬ 
parte’s Marshals, and in the hour of need discovered that 
she possessed one capaWe of confronting, and of conquer¬ 
ing, the great Emperor himself. Fin.tlly, she possessed the 

* Col. N'api<»r, chap. 1. 
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incalculable advajitage of warring on the side of justice and 
freedom, against an usurper, whose crimes were on the 
same gigantic scale with his genius. The remembrance of 
their lexer’s perfidy weighed heavily on the moral strength 
of the French army throughout the approaching coldest; 
while a proud conviction that their cause was the right 
sustained the hearts of the English. 

Upon them, ultimately, the chief burden and the chief 
glory of the war devolved: yet justice will ever be done to 
the virtuous exertions of their allies of the Peninsula. At 
the moment when the insurrection occurred, 10,000 Spanish 
troops were in Portugal under the orders of Junot; 15,000 
more, under the .Marquis de Romana, were serx'ing 
Napoleon in Holstein. There remained 40,000 Spanish 
regulars, 11,000 Swiss, and 50,000 militia; but of the be.st 
of these the discipline, when compared with French or 
English annie.s, was contemptible. The nobility, to whose 
order the chief officers belonged, were divided in their 
sentiments—perhaps the greater numlier inclined to the 
interests of Joseph. Alxjve all, the troops were scattered, 
in small sections, over the face of the whole country, and 
there was no probability that any one regular army should 
be able to muster so strong as to withstand the efforts of a 
mere fragment of the French force alre.idy established 
within the kingdom. The fleets of Spam had been de¬ 
stroyed in the war with England: her commerce and 
revenues had been mortally wounded by the alliance with 
France and the maladministration of Godoy. Ferdinand 
was detained a prisoner in France. ITiere was no natural 
leader or chief, around whom the whole energies of the 
nation might be expected to rally. It was amidst such 
adverse circumstances that the Spani.sh people rose every¬ 
where, smarting under intolerable wrongs, against a French 
army, already 80,000 strong, in [Ki.ssession of half the 
fortresses of the country, and in perfect communnation 
with the mighty resources of Napoleon. 

There are authors who still delight to undervalue the 
motives of this great national movement; according to 
whom the commercial classes rose chiefly, if not solely, 
from their resentment of the pecuniary losses inflicted on 
them by Godoy's alliance with the author of the " continental 
system ”; the priesthood because Godoy had impoverished 
the church, and they feared that a Buonapartean govem- 
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ment would pursue the same course to a much greater 
extent; the peasantry because their priests commanded 
them. All these influences unquestionably operated, and 
all strongly; but who can believe in the absence of others 
infh^ely above these, and common to all the Spaniards 
who, during six years, fought and bled, and saw their 
towns ruined and their soil a waste, that they might 
vindicate their birthright, the independence of their nation ? 
Nor can similar praise be refused to the great majority of 
the Portuguese. Napoleon summoned a body of the 
nobles of that kingdom also to meet him early in the year 
at Bayonne; they obeyed, and being addressed by the 
haughty usurper in person, resisted all his efforts to cajole 
them into an imitation of the Spanish Notables, who at 
the same time and place accepted Joseph for their King. 
They were in consequence retained as prisoners in France 
during the war which followed; but their fate operated as 
a new stimulus ujwn the general feeling of their country¬ 
men at home, already well prepared for insurrection by the 
brutul oppre.ssion of junot. 

The Spanish arms were at first exposed to many reverses; 
the rawness of their levies, and the insulated nature of 
their movements, being disadvantages of which it was not 
difficult for the experienced Generals and overpowering 
numbers of the French to reap a full and bloody harvest. 
After various petty skirmishes, m which the insurgents of 
Arragon were worsted by Lcfebre Desnouettes, and those 
of Navarre and Biscay by Bessieres, the latter officer came 
upon the united armies of Castile, Leon and Galicia, com¬ 
manded by the Generals Cuesta and Blake, on the 14th of 
July, at Riosccco, and defe.ited them in a desperate action, 
in which not less than 20,000 Spaniards died. This 
calamitous battle it was which opened the gates of ^^adrid 
to the intrusive king—whose arrival in that capital on the 
20th of the same month has already been mentioned. 

But Joseph was not destined to remain long in Madrid: 
the fortune of war, after the great day of Riosecco, was 
everywhere on the side of the patriots. Duhesme, who 
had so treacherously possessed himself of Barcelona and 
Figueras, found himself surrounded by the Catalonian 
mountaineers, who, after various affairs, in which much 
blood was shed on both sides, compelled him to shut him¬ 
self up in Barcelona. Marshal .Moncey conducted another 
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laige division of the French towards Valencia, and was to 
have been further reinforced by a detachment from 
Duhesme. The course of events in Catalonia prevented 
Duhesme from affording any such assistance; and the 
inhabitants of Valencia, male and female, rising m mass*, 
and headed by their clergy, manned their walls with such 
determined resolution, that the French marshal was at 
length compelled to retreat. He fell back upon the main 
body, under Bessieres, but did not effect a conjunction 
with them until his troops had suffered iiiiserably in their 
march through an extensive district, m which every in¬ 
habitant was a watchful enemy. 

A far more signal catastrophe had befallen another 
powerful corps d'armee, under General Dupont, which 
marched from Madrid towards the south, with the view of 
suppressing all symptoms of insurrection in that <iuartcr, 
and, especially, of securing the great naval station of Cadiz, 
where a French squadron lay, watched, as usual, by the 
English. Dupont’s force was increased as he advanced, 
till it amounted to 20,000 men; and with these he took 
possession of Baylen and La Oirolina, in Andalusia, and 
stormed Jaen. But before he could make these acquisi¬ 
tions, the citizens of Cadiz had univers.illy taken the patriot 
side; the commander of the French vessels had l)cen 
forced to surrender them; and the place, having opened a 
communication with the English fleet, a.ssumed a posture 
of determined defence General Castanos, the Spanish 
commander in that pros nice, mr.insvhile, having held li.uk 
from battle until his raw troops should have had time to be 
disciplined, began at length to threaten the position of the 
French. Jaen was attacked by him with such vigour, that 
Dupont was fain to evacuate it, and fall lia' k to Baylen, 
where his troops soon suffered severe privations, the 
peasantry being in arms all around them, and the supply 
of food becoming from day to day more diflTicult. On the 
i6th of July, Dupont was attacked at Baylen by Castafios, 
who knew from an intercepted despatch the extent of his 
enemy’s distress: the French were beaten, and driven xs 
far as Menjibar. They returned on the 18th, and 
attempted to recover Baylen; but, after a long and 
desperate battle, in which 3000 of the French were killed, 
Dupont, perceiving that the Spaniards were gathering all 
around in numbers not to be resisted, proposed to capitu- 
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late. In effect, he and 30,000 soldiers laid down their 
arms at Baylen, on condition that they should be trans¬ 
ported in safety into France. The Spaniards broke this 
convention, and detained them as prisoners—thus, foolishly 
as w|ll a wickedly, imitating the perfidy of Napoleon’s own 
conduct to Spain. Tliis battle and capitulation of Baylen 
were termed by the Emperor himself Me Caudine forks of 
the French army. He attributed the disaster to treachery 
on the part of Dupont: it was the result of the rashness of 
the expedition, and the incompetency of the conductor. 
The richest part of Spain was freed whoUy of the invaders: 
the light troops of Castaiios pushed on, and swept the 
country before them; and within ten days. King Joseph 
perceived the necessity of quitting Madrid, and removed 
his headquarters to Vittoria. 

In the meantime Lefebre Desnouettes, whose early 
success in Arragon has been alluded to, was occupied with 
the siege of Zaragossa—the inhabitants of which city had 
risen in the first outbreak, and prepared to defend their 
walls to the last extremity. Don Jose Palafox, a young 
nobleman of no great talents, who had made his escape 
from Bayonne, was invested with the command; but the 
real leaders were the priests, and some of the private 
citizens, who selected him for the prominent place as 
belonging to a family of eminent distinction in their 
kingdom, but in effect considered and used him as their 
tool. Some Spanish and Walloon regiments, who had 
formed the garrisons of strong places treacherously seized 
by the enemy before the war commenced, had united with 
Palafox, find various bloody skirmishes had occurred—ere 
the Flench general was enabled to shut them up in 
Zaragossa and form the siege. The importance of success 
in this enterprise was momentous, especially after the 
failure of Moncey at Valencia. Napoleon himself early 
saw, that if the Valencians should be able to form an 
union with the Arragonese at Zaragossa, the situation of 
the Catalonian insurgents on the one side would be pro¬ 
digiously strengthened; while, on the other hand, the 
armies of Leon and Galicia (whose coasts offered the 
means of continual communication with England) would 
conduct their operations in the immediate vicinity of the 
only great road left open between Madrid and Bayonne— 
the route by Burgos. He therefore had instructed Savary 
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to consider Zaragossa as an object of the very highest im¬ 
portance; but the corps of I-efebre was not strengthened 
as the Emperor would have wished it to be, ere he sat 
down before 2 ^ragossa. The siege was pressed with the 
utmost vigour; but the immortal heroism of the citizens 
baffled all the valour of the French. There were no 
regular works worthy of notice: but the old Moorish walls, 
not above eight or ten feet in height, and some extensive 
monastic buildings in the outskirts of the city, being 
manned by crowds of determined men, whose wives and 
daughters looked on, nay, mingled boldly in their defence 
—the besiegers were held at bay week after week, and saw 
their ranks thinned in continual assaults without being able 
to secure any adequate advantage. Famine came and 
disease in its train, to aggravate the sufferings of the 
townspeople; but they would listen to no suggestions but 
those of the same proud spirit in which they Imd liegun. 
The French at length gamed possession of the great con¬ 
vent of St. Engracia, and thus established themselves 
within the town itself; their general then sent to Palafox 
this brief summons: " Heudipiarters, Santa Kngrai iu-- 
Capitulation”; but he received for answer: "Head¬ 
quarters, Zaragossa—War to the knife.” Tlie battle was 
maintained literally from street to street, from house to 
house, and from chamber to clumber. Men and women 
fought side by side, amidst flames and carnage; until 
Lefebre received the news of Baylen, and having wasted 
two months in his enterprise, aliandoned it abruptly, lest 
he should find himself insulated amidst the general retreat 
of the French armies. Such was the first off the two 
famous sieges of Zaragossa. 

The English government meanwhile had begun their 
preparations for interfering effectually in the affairs of the 
Peninsula. They had despatched one tody of troops to the 
support of Castaiios in Andalusia; but these did not reach 
the south of Spam until their assistance was rendered un¬ 
necessary by the surrender of Dupont at Baylen. A more 
considerable force, amounting to ro,ooo, sailed early in 
June, from Cork, for Coruna, under the command of the 
Honourable Sir Arthur Wellesley. This armament, origin¬ 
ally designed to co-opierate with another from India in a 
great attack on Mexico, had its destination altered the 
moment the Spanish Insurrection was announced. Sir 
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Arthur, being permitted to land at what point of the 
Peninsula he should judge most advantageous for the 
general cause, was soon satisfied that Portugal ought to be 
the first scene of his operations, and accordingly lost no 
tira\in opening a communication with the patriots, who 
had taken possession of Oporto. Here the troops which 
had been designed to aid Castaiios joined him. Thus 
strengthened, and well informed of the state of the French 
armies in Spain, Sir Arthur resolved to effect a landing and 
attack Junot while circumstances seemed to indicate no 
chance of his being reinforced by Bessieres. 

It is, perhaps, an evil unavoidable in the institutions of 
an old and settled government, that men rarely, very rarely, 
unle.ss they possess the advantages of illustrious birth and 
connection, can hope to be placed in situations of the 
highest importance until they have passed the prime vigour 
of their days. Sir Arthur Wellesley, fortunately for 
England and for Europe, commenced life under circum¬ 
stances eminently favourable for the early development 
and recognition of his great talents. To his brother, the 
Marquis Wellesley’s rank as Governor-General of India, 
he owed the opportunity of conducting our armies in the 
East at a time of life when, if of inferior birth, he could 
hardly have commanded a battalion; and the magnificent 
campaign of Assaye so established his reputation, that 
shortly after his return to Europe he was entrusted without 
hesitation with the armament assembled at Cork. 

It was on the 8th of August, 1808—a day ever memor¬ 
able in the history of Britain—that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
effected his debarkation in the bay of Mondego. He 
immediately commenced his march towards Lisbon, and 
on the 17th came up with the enemy under General 
Laborde, strongly posted on an eminence near Rori^a. 
The French contested tlieir ground gallantly, but were 
driven from it at the point of the bayonet, and compelled 
to retreat. The British General, having hardly any cavalry, 
was unable to pursue them so closely as he otherwise 
would have done: and Laborde succeeded in joining his 
shattered division to the rest of the French forces in 
Portugal. Junot (recently created Duke of Abrantes) now 
took the command in person; and finding himself at the 
head of full 24,000 troops, while the English army were 
greatly inferior in numbers, and miserably supplied with 
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cavalry and artillery, he did not hesitate to assume the 
offensive. On the aist of August he attacked Sir Arthur 
at Vimiero. In the language of the English General’s 
despatch, "a most desperate contest ensued"; and the 
result was " a signal defeat." Junot, having lost thirteen 
cannon and more than two thousand men, immediately 
fell back upon Lisbon, where his position was protected 
by tlie strong defile of the Torres Vedras. 

This retreat would not have been accomplished without 
much more fighting, had Sir Arthur Wellesley l)cen per¬ 
mitted to follow up his victory, according to the dictates 
of his own understanding and the enthusiastic wishes of 
his armv. But just as the battle was about to begin, Sir 
Harry Burrard, an old otlicer of superior rank, unfortu¬ 
nately entitled to assume the chief command, arrived on 
the field. Finding that Sir Arthur harl made all his dis¬ 
positions, General Burrard handsomely declined interfer¬ 
ing until the fortune of the day should be decided; but 
he took the command .as soon as the victory was won, and 
more cautiously than wisely, prevented the army from 
instantly advancing, as Sir Arthur Wellesley proposed, 
upon the coast road towards M.itra, and thus endeavouring 
to intercept the retreat of Junot upon Lisbon. Sir Harry, 
having made this unhappy use of his command, wits, the 
very next day, superseded in his turn by Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, the Governor of tlibniltar; another veteran 
more disposed to imitate the prudence of Burrard than the 
daring of Wellesley, 

Shortly after the third general had taken the command, 
Junot sent Kellerman to demand a tnice, and propose a 
convention for the evacuation of I’ortugal by Hie troops 
under his orders. Dalrymple received Kellerman with 
more eagerness of civility than Ijecarne the chief of a 
victorious army, and forthwith granted the desired armistice. 
Junot offered to surrender his m.ag.a/me, stores, and 
armed vessels, prosidcd the British would disembark his 
soldiers, with their arms, at any I'rcnch port between 
Rochefort and L’Orient, and permit them to take with 
them their private property; and Dalrymple did not 
hesitate to agree to these terms, although Sir John Moore 
arrived of! the coast with a reinforcement of 10,000 men 
during the progress of the negotiation. The famous 
"Convention oj Cititra" (most absurdly so named, as it 
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was in fact concluded thirty miles from Cintra) was signed 
accordingly on the 30th of August; and the French army 
wholly evacuated Portugal in the manner provided for. 
The English people heard with indignation that the 
spoilers of Portugal had been suffered to escape on such 
terms; and the article concerning private property gave 
especW offence, as under that cover the French removed 
with them a large share of the plunder which they had 
amassed by merciless violence and rapacity during their 
occupation of the Portuguese territories. A parliamentary 
investigation was followed by a court-martial, which ac¬ 
quitted Dalrymple. In truth it seems now to be admitted, 
by competent judges, that after Burrard had interfered so 
as to prevent Wellesley from instantly following up the 
success of Vimiero, and so enabled Junot to re-occupy 
Lisbon and secure the pass of the Torres Vedras, it would 
have been imprudent to decline the terms proffered by a 
repelled, but still powerful enemy—who, if driven to 
extremities, could hardly fail to prolong the war, until 
Napoleon should be able to send him additional forces from 
Spain. Meanwhile Portugal was free from the presence of 
her enemies; England had obtained a permanent footing 
within the Peninsula; what was of still higher moment, the 
character of the British army was raised not only abroad, 
but at home; and had the two insurgent nations availed 
themselves, as they ought to have done, of the resources 
which their great ally placed at their command, and con¬ 
ducted their own affairs with unity and strength of purpose, 
the deliverance of the whole peninsula might have been 
achieved years before that consummation actually took 
place. 

The Portuguese, however, split into factions—under 
leaders whose primary objects were selfish, who rivalled 
each other in their absurd jealousy of England, afforded to 
her troops no such supplies and facilities as they had the 
best title to demand and expect, and wasted their time in 
petty political intrigues, instead of devoting every energy 
to the organisation of an efficient army, and improving the 
defences of their naturally strong frontier. The Spaniards 
conducted themselves with even more signal imprudence. 
For months each provincial junta seemed to prefer ^e 
continuance of its own authority to the obvious necessity 
of meiging all their powers in some central body, capable 
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of controlling and directing the whole force of the nation; 
and after a supreme junta was at last esubibhed in Madrid, 
its orders were continually disputed and disobeyed—so 
that in effect there was no national government. Equally 
disgraceful jealousies among the generab prevcnteif the 
armies from being placed under one supreme chief, 
responsible for the combination of all their movements. 
In place of thb it was with difTiculty that the various in¬ 
dependent generab could be prevailed on even to meet at 
Madrid, and agree to the outlme of a jomt campaign; and 
that outline seemed to have no recommendation except th.it 
its gross military defects held out to each member of the 
Giuncil the prospect of being able to act without 
communication, for good or for evil, with any of the others. 
The consequences of these shameful follies were calamitous; 
and but for events which could not have been foreseen, 
must have proved fatal; for the gigantic resources of the 
common enemy were about to be set in motion by Na¬ 
poleon himself; who, on hearing of the reverses of Dupont, 
Lefebre, and Junot, perceived too clearly that the affairs of 
the Peninsula demanded a keener eye and a firmer hand 
than his brother’s. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


Napoleon at Erfurt—At Paria—Airlvea at VIttoria—Dinoiltlon of th« 
French and Spanish Armies—Suecesies of Soult—Passage ol the 
Somoiierta—Surrender of Madrid—Sir John Moore’i Campaign- 
bit Retreat—Battle ol Corulla—Death ol Moore—Napoleon ieavea 
Spain. 

Three Spanish armies, each unfortunately under an in¬ 
dependent chief, were at length in motion; their nominal 
strength was 130,000 men; m reality they never exceeded 
100,000. Had they been combined under an able general, 
they might have assaulted the French army, now not ex¬ 
ceeding 60,000, with every likelihood of success; for the 
position hrst taken up by King Joseph, after his retreat into 
the north, was very defective; but the Spaniards chose 
their basis of operations so absurdly, and were so dilatory 
afterwards, that Napoleon had time both to rectify Joseph’s 
blunders and to reinforce his legions effectually, before 
they were able to achieve any considerable advantage. 

lilake, who commanded on the west, extended his line 
from liurgos to Bilboa; Palafox. on the east, lay between 
Zaragossa and Sanguessa; Castaiios, general of the central 
amiy, Imd his headquarters at Soria. The three armies 
thus lay in a long and feeble crescent, of which the horns 
were pushed towards the French frontier; while the enemy, 
resting on three strong fortresses, remained on the defensive 
until the Emperor should pour new forces through the 
passes of the Pyrenees. It was expected that the English 
army in Portugal would forthwith advance, and put them¬ 
selves in communiaition either with Blake or with Castanos; 
and had this junction occurred soon after the battle of 
Vimiero, the result might have been decisive; but 
Wellesley was recalled to London to bear witness on the 
trial of Dalrymple; and Sir John Moore, who then assumed 
the command, received neither such supplies as were 
necessary for any great movement, nor any clear and 
authentic intelligence from the authorities of Madrid, nor 
finally any distinct orders from his own government—until 
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the favourable moment had gone by. In effect, Napoleon's 
gigantic reinforcements had begun to show themselves 
within the Spanish frontier, a week before the English 
general was in a condition to commence his march. 

The Emperor, enraged at the first po.<itive di^(jtaces 
which had ever befallen his arms, and foreseeing that un¬ 
less the Spanish insunertion were crushed ere the Patriots 
had time to form a regular government and to orgmuse 
their armies, the succours of England, and the growing 
discontents of Germany, might invest the t;isk with insur¬ 
mountable difficulties, determincii to cross the Pyrenees 
in person, at the head of a force cap.ible of sweeping 
the whole Peninsula clear before him “ at one fell 
swoop.” Hitherto no mention of the unfortunate occur¬ 
rences in Spam had been made in any public act of his 
government, or suffered to transpire in any of the French 
journals. It was now necessary to break this haughty 
silence. The Emperor announced accordingly that the 
peasants of Spain had rebelled against tlieir /Ciwg ; 
that treachery had caused the ruin of one corjis of his 
army; and that another had been forced, by the l-.nglish, to 
evacuate Portugal: demanding two new conscriptions, each 
of 80,000 men—which were of course granted without 
hesitation. Recruiting his camps on the German side, and 
in Italy, with these new levies, he now ordered his veteran 
troops, to the amount of 200,000, including a vast and 
bnlhant cavalry, and a large body of the Imperial Guards, 
to be drafted from those frontiers, and marched through 
France towards Spain. As these warlike columns pa.ssed 
through Pans, Napoleon addressed to them one of those 
orations which never failed to swell the resolution and pride 
of his soldiery on the eve of some great enterprise. 
'' Comrades,” said he, " after triumphing on the banks of the 
Danube and the Vistula, with rapid steps you luive passed 
through Germany. This day, without a moment of repose, 
I command you to traverse France. Soldiers, I have need 
of you. The hideous presence of the leopard contaminates 
the peninsula of Sfiain and Portugal. In terror he must fly 
before you. Let us bear our triumphant eagles to the 
Pillars of Hercules: there also we have injuries to avenge. 
Soldiers I you have surpassed the renown of modem 
armies; but have you yet equalled the glory of those 
Romans, who, in one and the same campaign, were 
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victonous on the Rhine, and the Euphrates, in Illyria and 
on the Tagus? A long peace, a lasting prosperity, shall be 
the reward of your labours. A real Frenchman could not, 
should not rest, until the seas are free and open to all. 
Sold^, what you have done, and what you are about to 
do, for the happiness of the French people and for my glory, 
shall be eternal in my heart! ” 

Having thus dismissed his troops on their way, 
Buonaparte himself travelled rapidly to Erfurt, where he had 
invited the Emperor Alexander to confer with him. It was 
most needful that before he went to Spain himself, he 
should ascertain the safety of his empire on the other side; 
and there was much in the state of Germany that might 
well give rise to serious apprehensions. Austria was 
strengthening her military establishment to a vast extent, 
and had, by a recent law, acquired the means of drawing on 
her population unlimitedly, after the method of Napoleon’s 
own con.scription code. She professed pacific intentions 
towards France, and intimated that her preparations were 
designed for the protection of her Turkish frontier; but 
the Emperor Francis positively declined to acknowledge 
Joseph Buonaparte as King of Spain; and this refusal was 
quite sufficient for Napoleon. In Prussia, meantime, and 
indeed all over Germany, a spirit of deep and settled 
enmity was manifesting itself in the shape of patriotic 
clubs (the chief being called the Tugend-bund, or Alliance 
of Virtue), which included the young and the daring of every 
cla-ss, and threatened, at no distant period, to convulse the 
whole fabric of society w ith the one purpose of clearing the 
national soil of its foreign oppressors. Napoleon affected 
to deride, but secretly estimated at its true importance, the 
danger of such associations, if permitted to take firm root 
among a people so numerous, so enthusiastic, and so 
gallant. Lastly, there is every reason to believe that, cordial 
as the Czar’s friendship had seemed to be at Tilsit, 
Buonaparte appreciated the unpopularity of his 
“ continental system ” in Russia, and the power of the 
aristocracy there, far too accurately, not to entertain some 
suspicion that Alexander himself might be compelled to 
take the field against him, should England succeed in 
persuading Austria and Germany to rise in arms during his 
own absence in Spiain. For these reasons he had requested 
the Czar’s presence at Erfurt; and this conference was 
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apparently as satisfactory to either as that of Tilsit had 
been. They addressed a joint letter to tlie King of 
England, proposing once more a general peace; but as 
they both refused to acknowledge any authority in Spain 
save that of King Joseph, the answer was of cou^c in 
the negative. Buonaparte, however, had obtained his 
object when he thus exhibited the Czar and himself as 
firmly allied. He perceived dearlv that Austria was 
determined on einother campaign; cave orders for con¬ 
centrating and increasing his own armies, accordingly, both 
in Germany and Italy; and—tnisting to the decision and 
rapidity of his own movements, and the comparative 
slowness of his ancient enemy—dared to judge that he 
might still bring matters to an issue in Spain, before his 
presence should be absolutely necessary beyond the 
Rhine. 

On the 14th of October the conferences of Erfurt 
terminated; on the J4th Napoleon was present at the 
opening of the I-egislative Session in Paris; two days after 
he left that capital, and reached Bayonne on the _trd of 
November, where he remained, directing the movements of 
the last columns of his advancing army, until tlic morning 
of the 8th. He arrived at Viltoria the same evening: tlic 
civil and military authonties met him at the gates of the 
town, and would have conducted him to a house prepared 
for his reception, but he leapt from his horse, entered the 
first inn that he observed, and calling for maps and 
a detailed report of the position of all the armies, French 
and Spanish, proceeded instantly to draw up his plan for 
the prosecution of the war. Within two hours he liad com¬ 
pleted his task. Soult, who had ai companied him from 
Paris, and whom he ordered to take the command of 
Bessieres’ corps, set off on the instant, reached Bnvicsca, 
where its headquarters were, at daybreak on the 9th, and 
within a few hours the whole machinery was once more in 
motion. 

Napoleon had, early in October, signified to Joseph that 
the French cause in Spain, would always be mvoured by 
acting on the offensive, and his disapproval of the extent to 
which the King bad retreated had not been heard in vain. 
General Blake’s army had already been brought to action, 
and defeated disastrously by Moncey, at Espinosa; from 
which point Blake had most injudiciously retreated towards 
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Reynosa, instead of Burgos, where another army, meant to 
support his right, had assembled under the orders of the 
Count de Belvedere. 

Soult now poured down his columns on the plains of 
BurgM. Belvedere was defeated by him at Gomenal even 
more easily than Blake had been at Espinosa. The latter, 
again defeated by the indefatigable Soult, at Reynosa, was 
obliged to take refuge, with what hardly could be called 
even the skeleton of an army, in the seaport of St. Ander. 
Thus the whole of the Spanish left was dissipated; and the 
French right remained at liberty to march onwards at their 
pleasure. 

Palafox meanwhile had effected at length a junction 
with Castanos; and the combined Spanish armies of the 
centre and the east awaited the French attack, on the 
22nd of November, at Tudela. The disaster here was still 
more complete. Castanos and Palafox separated in the 
moment of overthrow; the former escaping to Calatayud 
with the wreck of his troops, while the latter made his way 
once more to Zaragossa. 

Napoleon now saw the main way to Madrid open before 
him—except that some forces were said to be posted at 
the strong defile of the Somosierra, within ten miles of the 
capital; while Soult, continuing his maich by Carrion and 
Valladolid, could at once keep in check the English, in 
case they were still so daring as to advance from Portugal, 
and outflank the Somosierra, in case the mountains should be 
so defended as to bar the Emperor’s approach in that direc¬ 
tion to Madrid. Palafox was pursued, and soon shut up in 
Zaragossa by Lannes. That heroic city on the east, the 
British army on the west, and Madrid in front, were the 
only far-separated points on which any show of opposition 
was still to be traced—from the frontiers of France to those 
of Portugal, from the sea coast to the Tagus. 

Napoleon, with his guards and the first division, marched 
towards Madrid. His vanguard reached the foot of the 
Somosierra chain on the 30th of November, and found 
that a corps of 12,000 men had been assembled for the 
defence of the pass, under General St. Juan. No stronger 
position could well be fancied than that of the Spaniards: 
the defile was narrow, and excessively steep, and the road 
completely swept by sixteen pieces of artxliery. At day¬ 
break, on the ist of December, the French began their 
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attempt to turn the flanks of St. Juan: three battalions 
scattered themselves over the opposite sides of the defile, 
and a warm skirmishing fire Irad begun. At this moment 
Buonaparte came up. He rode into the mouth of the ptass, 
surveyed the scene for an instant, perceived that h|s in¬ 
fantry were making no progress, and at once conceit tire 
daring idea of causing his Polish lancers to charge right 
up the causeway in face of the battery. The smoke of the 
skirmishers on tlie hill-sides mingled with the tliick fogs 
and vapours of tire morning, and under this veil the brave 
Krazinski led his troopers impetuously up the ascent. The 
Spanish infantry fired as they passed them, threw down 
their arms, abandoned their entrenchments, and fled. The 
Poles speared the gunners, and took possession of the 
cannon. The Spaniards continued tlieir flight in such dis¬ 
order that they were at last fain to quit the road to Madrid, 
and escape in the direction, some of Segovia, others of 
Talaveyra. On the morning of the jnd, three divisions of 
French cavalry made their appearance on the high ground 
to the north-west of the capital. 

During eight days the inhabitants had been preparing 
the means of resistance. A local and military junta had 
been invested with authority to conduct the defence. Six 
thousand regular troops were in the town, and crowds of 
the citizens and of the peasantrv of the adjoining country 
were in arms along with them. The pavement had been 
taken up, the streets bameadoed, the houses on the out¬ 
skirts loopholed, and the Retire, a large but weak cdifi(e, 
occupied by a strong garrison. Terrible violeriee prevailed 
—many persons suspected of adhering to the side of the 
French were assassinated; the bells of churches and con¬ 
vents rung incessantly; ferocious bands paraded the streets 
day and night: and at the moment when the enemy’s 
cavalry appeared, the universal uproar seemed to announce 
that he was about to find a new and a greater Zaragossa in 
Madrid. 

The town was summoned at noon; and the officer 
employed would have been massaacd by the mob but for 
the interference of the Spanish regulars. Napoleon waited 
until his infantry and artillery came up in the evening, and 
then the place was invested on one side. " The night was 
clear and bright ” (says Napier); “ the French camp was 
silent and watchful; but the noise of tumult was heard 
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from every quarter of the dty, aa if some mighty beast vw 
struggling and howling in the toils.” At midnight the dty 
was again summoned; and the answer being still defiance, 
the batteries began to open. In the course of the day the 
Retir^was stormed, and the immense pabce of the Dukes 
of Medina Celi, which commands one side of the town, 
seized also. Terror now began to prevail within; and 
shortly after the city was summoned, for the third time, 
Don 'hiomas Morla, the governor, came out to demand a 
suspension of arms. Napoleon received him with anger, 
and rebuked him for the violation of the capitulation at 
Baylen. ” Injustice and bad faith,” said he, “ always 
recoil on those who are guilty of them.” Many* an 
honester Spaniard was obliged to listen in silence to 
such words from the negotiator of Fontainebleau and 
Bayonne. 

Morla was a coward, and there is no doubt a traitor also. 
On returning to the town he urged the necessity of in¬ 
stantly capitulating; and most of those in authority took a 
similar part, except Castellas, the commander of the 
regular troops. The peasantry and citizens kept firing on 
the French outposts during the night; but Castellas, per¬ 
ceiving that the civil rulers were all against further resist¬ 
ance, withdrew his troops and sixteen cannon in safety. 
At eight in the morning of the 4th, Madrid surrendered. 
The Spaniards were disarmed, and the town filled with the 
French army. Napoleon took up his residence at Cha- 
martin, a country house four miles off. In a few days 
tranquillity seemed completely re-established. The French 
soldiery observed excellent discipline: the shops were 
re-opened, and the theatres frequented as usual. Such is 
in most cases the enthusiasm of a great city I 

Napoleon now exercised all the rights of a conqueror. 
He issued edicts abolishing the Inquisition, sdl feudal 
rights, and all particular jurisdictions; regulating the 
number of monks; increasing, at the expense of the 
monastic establishments, the stipends of the parochial 
clergy; and proclaiming a general amnesty, with only ten 
exceptions. He received a deputation of ^e chief inhabit¬ 
ants, who came to signify their desire to see Joseph among 
them again. His answer was, that Spain was hu own by 
right of conquest; that he could easily rule it by viceroys; 
but that if they chose to assemble in their churches, priests 
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and people, and swear allegiance to Joseph, he was not in¬ 
disposed to listen to their request. 

This was a secondary matter: meantime the Empoor 
was making hb dispositions for the wmpletion of his 
conquest. His plan was to invade forthwith Andtiusia, 
Valencia and Galicia, by his lieutenants, and to march in 
person to Lisbon. Nor was this vast plan beyond his 
means; for he had at that moment 255.000 men, 50,000 
horses, and 100 pieces of field artillery, actually rendv for 
immediate service in Spain; while 80,000 men and 100 
cannon, besides, were in reserve, all on the south side of 
the Pyrenees. To oppose this gigantic force there were a 
few poor defeated corps of .Spaniards, widely separated 
from each other, and flying already before mere dct.u-’i 
ments: Seville, whose local junta had once more assumed 
the nominal sovereignty, and guarded in front by a feeble 
corps in the Sierra Morena; \'alencia, without a rcgulllr 
garrison; Zaragossa, closely invested, and resisting once 
more with heroic determination; and the British army 
under Sir John Moore. The moment Napoleon was in¬ 
formed that Moore had advanced into Spain, he atandoned 
every other consideration, and resolved in person to march 
and overwhelm him. 

The English general had, as we have already seen, lieen 
prevented by circumstances over which he could have no 
control, from commencing his campaign so early as he 
desired, and as the situation of the .Spanish armies, whom 
he was meant to support, demanded. At length, however, 
he put his troops, 20,000 in number, into motion, and 
advanced in the direction of Salamanca; while a separate 
British corps of 13,000, under Sir David Baird, recently 
landed at Coruna, had orders to march through Galicia, 
and effect a junction with Moore cither at .Salamanca or 
Valladolid. The object of the British was of course to 
support the Spanish armies of Blake and Belvedere in 
their defence; but owing to the delays and blundering 
intelligence already alluded to, these armies were in a 
hopeless condition before Sir John Moore’s march began. 

The news of the decisive defeat of Castanos, at Tudela, 
satisfied Moore that the original purpose of his march was 
now out of the question; but, having at length effected a 
junction with Baird, he felt extreme unwillingness to retreat 
without attempting something. He continued to receive 
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from Madrid the most solemn assurances that the re¬ 
sistance of the capital would be desperate: and, with more 
generosity than prudence, resolved to attack Soult, then 
posted behind the Carrion. In doing so he fancied it 
possible that he should defeat an important branch of the 
enemy’s force, intercept the communications of the 
Emperor’s left flank, give Romana time to re-organise an 
army in Galicia, create a formidable diversion in favour of 
the south of Spain, if not of Madrid- -and, at worst, secure 
for himself a safe retreat upon Coruna; from which port 
his troops might be sent round without difficulty to Seville, 
to take part in the defence of that part of the Peninsula 
which was yet unbroken and the seat of the actual govern¬ 
ment. 

But Buonaparte, hearing on the 20th of December of the 
advance of Moore, instantly put himself at the head of 
5*,ooo men, and marched with incredible rapidity, with 
the view of intercepting his communications with Portugal, 
and in short hemming him in between himself and Soult. 
Moore no sooner heard that Napoleon was approaching, 
than he perceived the necessity of an immediate retreat; 
and he commenced accordingly a most calamitous one 
through the naked mountains of Galicia, in which his 
troops maintained their character for bravery, rallying with 
zeal whenever the French threatened their rear, but dis¬ 
played a lamentable want of discipline in all other part of 
their conduct. The weather was tempestuous; the roads 
miserable; the commissariat utterly defective; and the 
very notion of retreat broke the high spirits of the soldiery. 
They ill-trcated the inhabitants, drank whatever strong 
liquors they could obtain, straggled from their ranks, and 
in short lost the appearance of an army except when the 
trumpet warned them that they might expect the French 
charge. Soult hung close on their rear until they reached 
Coruna; and Moore perceived that it would be impossible 
to embark without cither a convention or a battle. He 
chose the braver alternative. The French were repelled 
gallantly; and the British were permitted to embark 
without further molestation. In the moment of victory 
(January 16, 1809) Sir John Moore fell, mor^ly wounded 
by a cannon-shot: his men buried him in his doak; and 
the French, in testimony of their admiration of his gallantry, 
erected a monument over his remains. 
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Napoleon came up with the troops in pursuit of Moore 
at Benevente, on the a9th of December, and enjo^’td for a 
moment the spectacle of an English army in full retreat. 
He saw that Moore was no longer worthy of his own 
attention, and entrusted the consummation of his ruin to 
Soult. 

It excited universal surprise that the Emperor did rmt 
immediately return from Benevente to Madrid, to com¬ 
plete and consolidate his Spanish conquest. He, however, 
proceeded, not towards Madrid, but iVis; and tlus with 
his utmost speed,—riding on post-horses, on one occasion, 
not less than seventy-five English miles in five hours and a 
half. The cause of this sudden change of purpose, and 
extraordinary haste, was a sufficient one; and it ere long 
transpired. 
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Aaitria declare* War—Ntpcleoo heads bis army lo Germany—Battles 
of Landshut and Eckmuhl—Ratisbonne taken—Napoleon in 
Vienna—Hostilities in Italy, Hungary, Poland, the North ot 
Germany, and the Tyro!—Battle oi Raab—Battle of Wagram— 

Armistice with Austria.Progress of the War In the 

Peninsula, Battle of Talaveyra—Battle of Ocafia—English Expedi¬ 
tion to Walcheren.Seiture of Rome and arrest of the 

Pope.Treaty of Schoenbrunn. 

Napoleon had foreseen that Austria, hardly dissembling 
her aversion to the “ continental system,” and openly 
refusing to acknowledge Joseph as King of Spain, would 
avail herself of the insurrection of that country, necessarily 
followed by the march of a great French army across the 
Pyrenees, as affording a favourable opportunity for once 
more taking arms, in the hope of recovering what she had 
lost in the campaign of Austerlitz. His minister, Talleyrand, 
had, during his absence, made every effort to conciliate the 
Emperor Francis; but the warlike preparations throughout 
the Austrian dominions proceeded with increasing vigour 
—and Napoleon received such intelligence ere he witnessed 
the retreat of Moore, that he immediately countermanded 
the march of such of his troops as had not yet reached the 
Pyrenees,—wrote (from Valladolid) to the princes of the 
Rhenish league, ordering them to hold their contingents in 
readiness—and travelled to Paris with extraordinary haste. 
He reached his capital on the ssnd of January; renewed 
the negotiations with Vienna; and, in the meantime, 
recruited and concentrated his armies on the German side 
—thus adjourning, and as it turned out for ever, the com¬ 
pletion of the Spanish conquest. 

On the 6th of April, Austria declared war; and on the 
gth, the Archduke Charles, Generalissimo of armies which 
are said to have been recruited, at this period, to the 
amount of nearly 500,000 men, crossed the Itm at the head 
of six corps, each consisting of 30,000; while the Arch¬ 
duke John mardied with two other ^visions towards Italy, 
by the way oi Carinthia; and the Archduke Ferdinand 
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assumed the command of a ninth coq>s in Galicia, to make 
head against Russia, in case that power should be forced 
or tempted by Napoleon to take part in the struggle. 
Napoleon, having so great an army in Spain, could not 
hope to oppose numbers such as these to the Aiallrians; 
but he trusted to the rapid combinations which had so 
often enabled him to baffle the same enemy; and the 
instant he ascertained that Bavaria was invaded by the 
Archduke Charles, he proceeded, without guards, without 
equipage, accompanied solely by the faithful Josephine, to 
Frankfort, and thence to Strasbourg. He assumed the 
command on the 13th, and immediately formed the plan of 
his campaign. 

He found the two wings of his army, the one under 
Massena, the other under Uavoust, at such a distance from 
the centre that, if the Austrians had seired the opportunity, 
the consequences might have been fatal. On the 17th 
of April, he commanded Davoust and Massena to march 
simultaneously towards a position in front, and then pushed 
forward the centre, in person, to the same point. The 
Archduke Lewis, who commanded two Austrian divisions 
in advance, was thus hemmed in unexpectedly by three 
armies, moving at once from three different points; de¬ 
feated and driven back, at Abensberg, on the »oth; and 
utterly routed, at Landshut, on the aist. Here the Arch¬ 
duke lost 9000 men, thirty guns, and all his stores. 

Next day Buonaparte executed a variety of movements, 
considered as among the most admirable displays of his 
science, by means of which he brought his whole force, by 
different routes, at one and the same moment upon the 
position of the Archduke Charles. That prince was 
strongly posted at Eckmuhl, with full 100,000 men. 
Napoleon charged him at two in the afternoon; the battle 
was stem and lasted till nightfall, but it ended in a com¬ 
plete overthrow. The Austrians, besides their loss in the 
field, left in Napoleon’s hands »o,ooo prisoners, fifteen 
colours, and the greater part of their artillery; and retreated 
in utter disorder upon Ratisbonne. The Archduke made 
an attempt to rally his troojw and defend that dty, on the 
sjrd; but the French stormed the walls and drove the 
Austrians through the streets: and their general im¬ 
mediately retreated into Bohemia: thus, in effect, abandon¬ 
ing Vienna to the mercy of his conqueror. 
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Napoleon was wounded in the foot during the storming 
of Ratisbonne, and for a moment the troops crowded 
round him in great alarm; but he scarcely waited to have 
his wound dressed, threw himself again on horseback, and 
restoNd confidence by riding along the lines. 

Thus, in five days, in spite of inferiority of numbers, and 
of the unfavourable manner in which his lieutenants had 
distributed an inferior force, by the sole energy of his 
genius did the Emperor triumph over the main force of his 
opponent. 

lie reviewed his army on the J4th, distributing rewards 
of all sorts with a lavish hand, and, among others, bestowing 
the title of Duke of Eckmuhl on Davoust; and forthwith 
commenced his march upon Vienna. The corps defeated 
at Ijindshut had retreated in that direction, and being 
considerably recruited, made some show of obstructing his 
progress; hut they were defeated again and totally broken 
at Eluensberg, on the 3rd of May, by Massena, and on the 
9th Napoleon a[)peared before the walls of the capital. 
The Emperor had already quitted it, with all his family, 
except his daughter, the Archduchess Maria Louisa, who 
was confined to her chamber by illness. The Archduke 
Maximilian, with the regular garrison of 10,000 men, 
evacuated it on Napoleon’s approach; and though the 
inhabitants had prepared for a vigorous resistance, the 
bombardment soon convinced them that it was hopeless. 
It perhaps deserves to be mentioned, that on learning the 
situation of the sick princess, lluonaparte instantly com¬ 
manded that no fire should be directed towards that part of 
the town. On the 10th a capitulation was signed, the 
French troops took possession of the city, and Napoleon 
once more established his headquarters in the imperial 
palace of Schoenbrunn. 

In the meanlnne, the Archduke Ferdinand had com¬ 
menced the war in Poland, and obtaining the advantage in 
several affairs, taken possession of Warsaw; but the news 
of Eckmuhl recalled this division to the support of the 
main army, under the Archduke Charles; and the Russian 
troops not only retook Warsaw, but occupied the whole 
of the Austro-Polish provinces. Alexander, however, 
showed no disposition to push the war with vigour, or to 
advance into Germany for the support of Napoleon. In 
Italy, in like manner, the Archduke John had at first been 
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successful. But after defeating Eugene Brauhamois, 
Napoleon’s viceroy, and taking possession of Padua and 
Vicenza, this prinre also was summoned to retrace his steps, 
in consequence of the catastrophe at Eckmuhl. Eugene 
pursued him into Hungary, and defeated him in ^great 
battle at Raab. Colonel Schill. the Pru'Sian partisan 
already mentioned, had availed himself of the concentr.a- 
tion of Napoleon’s troops for the Austrian campaign, to 
take up arms, though without any authority from his 
sovereign, in the hope that the national resentment would 
burst out in an universal insurrection; and the Duke of 
Brunswick, son to him who was mortally wounded at Jena, 
had also appeared in Lusatia, and invited all true Germaiu 
to imitate the heroic conduct of the Spaniards. These 
occurrences threatened a general burst of war wherever the 
Tugend-bund and other patriotic associations had for some 
time been strongly influencing the popular mind. The 
battle of Eckmuhl, however, diffused new awe all over the 
north of Germany. The troops of Saxony checked the 
Duke of Brunswick’s progress, and Schill’s heroic band 
were at last shut up in StraLsund. where their leader 
perished in a sortie; thus, and only thus, escaping the 
vengeance of Napoleon. 

Among the mountains of the Tyrol, the native zeal of a 
few hardy peasants achiesed more than all the mighty 
population of Germany. This ancient province of the 
house of Austria ha<l been, in sinful violation of all the 
rights of mankind, transferred to the hated yoke of Bavaria, 
by the treaty of Presburg. The mountaineers no sooner 
heard that their rightful sovereign was once more in arms 
against Napoleon, than they rose (early in April), under the 
guidance of Hofer, a gallant peasant, seized the strong 
passes of their country, and, in the course of four days, 
made every French and Bavarian soldier quartered among 
them a prisoner,—with the exception of the garrison of the 
fortress of Kufstein. Napoleon caused Lefebre to march 
into the country wdth his division; but Hofer posted his 
followers on the edge of precipices, from which they fired 
on the French columns with the skill of practised marks¬ 
men, and rolled down torrents of stones with such effect, 
that Lefebre was compelled to retreat. Austria, however, 
having enough of work at home, could not afford to sustain 
the efforts of these heroic peasants by any detachment of 
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regular troops. On the retirement of Lefebre, they issued 
from their hills and wasted the neighbouring territory of 
Bavaria; but the general issue of the campaign left them 
at the mercy of Napoleon, who suppressed the insunection, 
finally by overwhelming numbers, and avenged it by 
massacring Hofer and ail who had t^en a prominent part 
in the cause of freedom. 

These popular movements, however, could not be 
regarded with indifference by him who had witnessed and 
appreciated the character of the Spanish insurrection. 
Napoleon well knew, that unless he concluded the main 
contest soon, the spirit of Schill and Hofer would kindle 
a general flame from the Rhine to the Elbe; and he there¬ 
fore desired fervently that the Austrian generalissimo 
might be tempted to quit the fastnesses of Bohemia, and try 
once more the fortune of a battle. 

The Archduke, having re-established the order and 
recruited the numbers of his army, had anticipated these 
wishes of his enemy, and was already posted on the 
opposite bank of the Danube, which river, being greatly 
swollen, and all the bridges destroyed, seemed to divide 
the two camps, as by an impassable barrier. 

Napoleon determined to pass it; and after an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt at NussdorfI, met with better fortune at Ebers- 
dorff, where the river is broad and intersected by a number 
of low and woody islands, the largest of which bears the 
name of Lobau. On these islands Napoleon established the 
greater part of his army, on the 19th of May, and on the 
following day made good his passage, by means of a bridge 
of boats, to the left bank of the Danube; where he took 
possession of the villages of Aspeme and Essling, with so 
little show of opposition, that it became evident the Arch¬ 
duke wished the inevitable battle to take place with the 
river between his enemy and Vienna. 

On the aist, at daybreak, the Archduke apprared on a 
rising ground, separated from the French position by an 
extensive plain; his whole force divided into five heavy 
columns, and protected by not less than 200 pieces of 
artillery. The battle began at four p.m., with a furious 
assault on the village of Aspeme; which was taken and 
retaken several times, and remained at nightfall in the 
occupation, partly of the French, and [Mutly of the assail¬ 
ants, who bad established themselves in the church and 
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churchyard. Esstiog sustained three attacks also; but 
thffe ^e French remained in complete possession. Night 
interrupted the action; the Austrians exulting in their 
partial success; Napoleon surprised that he should not 
have been wholly victorious. On either side the carnage 
had been terrible, and the pathways of the village^were 
literally choked with the dead. 

Next morning the battle recommenced with equal fury; 
the French recovered the church of Asperne; but the 
Austrian right wing renewed their assaults on that point 
with more and more vigour, and in such numbers, that 
Napoleon guessed the centre and left had been weakened 
for the purpose of strengthening the right. Upon this he 
mstantly moved such masses, en iihtlon, on the Austrian 
centre, that the Archduke’s line was shaken; and for a 
moment it seemed as if victory was secure. 

At this critical moment, by means of Austrian fireships 
suddenly sent down the swollen and rapid river, the bridge 
connecting the island of Lobau with the right bank was 
wholly swept away. Huonaparte perceived that if he 
wished to preserve his communications with the right of the 
Danube, where his reserve still lay, he must instantly fall 
back on Lobau; and no sooner did his troops commence 
their backward movement, than the Austrians recovered 
their order and zeal, charged m turn and finally made 
themselves masters of Asperne. Essling, where Massena 
commanded, held firm, and under the protection of 
that village and numerous batteries erected near it, 
Napoleon succeeded in withdrawing his whole force during 
the night. On the morning of the J3rd the French were 
cooped up in Lobau and the adjacant islands--A'peme, 
Essling, the whole left bank of the river, remaining in the 
possession of the Austrians. On either side a great victory 
was claimed; and with equal injustice. But the situation of 
the French Empieror was imminently hazardous: he was 
sepiarated from Davoust and his reserve; and liad the 
enemy either attacked him in the islands, or piassed the 
river higher up, and so overwhelmed Davoust and relieved 
Vienna, the results might have been fatal. But the Arch¬ 
duke’s loss in these two days had been great; and, in place 
of risking any offensive movement, he contented himself 
with strengthening the position of Aspieme and Essling, 
and awaiting qui^y the moment when bis enemy should 
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choose to attempt once more the passage to the left bank, 
and the re-occupation of these hardly contested villages. 

Napoleon availed himself of this pause with his usual 
skill. That he had been checked was true, and that the 
news^ould be heard with enthusiasm through Germany he 
well knew, ft was necessary to revive the tarnished magic 
of his name by another decisive battle: and he made every 
exertion to prepare for it. Some weeks, however, elapsed 
ere he ventured to resume the offensive. On the 4th of 
July he had at last re-established thoroughly his com¬ 
munication with the right bank, and arranged the means of 
passing to the left at a point where the Archduke had made 
iiardly any preparation for receiving him. The Austrians, 
liaving rashly calculated that Aspeme and Essling must 
needs be the objects of the next contest as of the preceding, 
were taken almost unawares by his appearance in another 
quarter. They changed their line on the instant; and 
occupied a position, the centre and key of which was the 
little town of Wugram. 

Here, on the 6th of July, the final and decisive battle 
was fought. The Archduke had extended his line over too 
wide a space; amd this old error enabled Napoleon to rum 
him by his old device of pouring the full shock of his 
strength on tlic centre. The action was long and bloody: 
at its close there remained 20,000 pnsoners, besides all the 
artillery and baggage, m the hands of Napoleon. The 
Archduke fled in great confusion as far as Znaim, in 
Moravia. The Imperial Council perceived that further 
resistance was vain: an armistice was agreed to at Znaim; 
and Napoleon, returning to Schoenbrunn, continued 
occupied with the negotiation until October. 

In this fierce campaign none more distinguished himself 
than Cannes, Duke of Montebello. At Ratisbonne he 
headed in person the storming party, exclaiming, “ Soldiers, 
your general has not forgotten that he was once a grena¬ 
dier.” At the battle of Aspeme his exertions were extra¬ 
ordinary. He was struck, towards the close of the day, by 
a cannon-shot, which carried off both his legs. The 
surgeons, on examining the wound, declared it mortal. He 
answered them with angry imprecations, and called with 
frantic vehemence for the Emperor. Napoleon came up, 
and witnessed the agonies of the dying marshal, who 
blasphemed heaven and earth that he should be denied to 
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see the end of the campaign. Thus (ell Lannes, whom, for 
his romantic valour, the French soldiery delighted to call 
the Roland of the camp. 

The war, meanwhile, had been pursued with mixe<l 
fortune in the Peninsula. Znrapossa, after su.^^ning 
another siege with fortitude not unworthy of the fim, was 
at length compelled to surrender m the month of February. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, being restored to the command of the 
British army in Portugal, Isuided at Lislxin on the und of 
April, and immediately marched upon Oporto, which Soult 
had occupied early in the year, ^ult wa.s defeated under 
the walls of the town, and forthwith licg.in his retreat 
towards Galicia, which he effected under circmiistiuices as 
miserable as had attended Sir John .Moore's march on 
Coruna in the preceding campaign. Sir Arthur was 
prevented from urging the pursuit of Soult by the intelli¬ 
gence that Marshal Victor was laying Andalusia waste, 
being opposed only by Cuesta, a bigoted old general, and 
an army which had lost heart by repeated disa.sters. The 
English leader perceived that if he marched into Galicia, 
Victor must possess the means of instantly rc-otcupying 
Portugal; and resolved, in place of following Soult, to 
advance towards this more formidable enemy, lie effected 
a junction with Cuesta at Oropesa, on the 20th of July, 
and marched along the Tagus towards the position of 
Victor. He, howeser, has ing a force at least double that 
of Wellesley, assumed the offensive, and attacked the allies, 
on the 28th, at Talavcyra de la Reyna. The battle ended 
in the total defeat and repulsion of Victor; but Welle.sley 
found it impossible to advance further into Spam, because 
Ney, Soult and Mortier were assembling their divisions, 
with the view of coming between him and Portugal. The 
English retired, therefore, to Badajos, and thence to the 
Portuguese frontier. 

On the eastern side of the Peninsula, Blake, advancing 
with the view of recovering Zaragossa, was met on the iqth 
of June by Marshal Suchet, Duke of Albufera, and totally 
routed. 'The central Spanish army, under Ariezaga, 
attempted, with equal ill-fortune, to relieve Madrid. King 
Joseph, accompanied by Soult, Victor, and Mortier, met 
them at Ocana on the 19th November, and broke them 
utterly. In December Girona surrendered to Augcreau; 
and the intrusive King appeared to be in possession of far 
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the greater part of Spain. But his command extended no 
further than the actual presence of his brother’s legions. 
Wherever they were posted, all was submission; beyond 
their lines the country remained as hostile as ever. The 
soldiem of the defeated armies dispersed themselves in 
small bands, watching every opportunity to surprise 
detachments and cut off supplies; and, in spite of all their 
victories, the situation of the invaders became every hour 
more embarrassing. In Portugal, meanwhile, the English 
general (created bjrd Wellington after the battle of Tala- 
veyra) was gradually organising a native force not unworthy 
of acting under his banners; and on that side it was 
obvious that, unless Napoleon made some extraordinary 
exertions, the Frencli cause was wholly undone. 

Portugal was safe; and the character of the British army 
had been raised by another splendid victory in Spain; but 
these were trivial advantages compared with what Lord 
Wellington might have achieved, had his government placed 
him, as they could easily have done, at the head of an 
army of 80,000 or 100,000 men, while Napoleon was occupied 
with the campaign of Essling and Wagram. Instead of 
strengthening Wellington’s hands in an efficient manner, 
the English cabinet sent 40,000 troops, under the command 
of the ^rl of Chatham, an indolent or incompetent general, 
to seize the isle of Walcheren, and destroy the shipping and 
works at the mouth of the Scheld; nor was this ill-judged 
expedition despatched from Britain until the first of August, 
three weeks after the decisive battle of Wagram had been 
fought and won. Lord Chatham took Flushing, and fixed 
his headquarters at Middleburg; but Bernadette (Prince 
of Ponte Corvo) put Antwerp into such a state of defence 
that the plan of besieging that city was, ere long, abandoned. 
A pestilence, meantime, raged among the marches of 
Walcheren; the English soldiers were dying by thousands. 
The news of the armistice of Znaim arrived; and Lord 
Chatham abandoned his conquests. A mere skeleton of 
his army returned to their own country, from the most 
disastrous expedition which England had undertaken since 
that of Carthagena, seventy years before. 

The announcement of the armistice with Austria put an 
end, in effect, to all hostile demonstrations on the continent, 
the Peninsula alone excepted. The brave Schill (as has 
already been said) was happy enough to fall in the field: 
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his followm, being at last compelled to surrender at 
Stralsund, were treated as rebels, and died with the con¬ 
stancy of patriots. The Duke of Brunswick, who had by 
this time obtained considerable successes in Franconia, 
found himself abandoned, in like manner, to the unc^ded 
strength of Napoleon. At the head of a few regiments, 
whose black uniform announced their devotion to the one 
purpose of avenging their former sovereign, the Duke suc¬ 
ceeded in cutting his way to the Baltic, where some English 
vessek received him. Germany, in apparent tranquillity, 
awaited the result of the negotiations of Vienna. 

Napoleon, a few days after he returned from Moravia to 
Schoenbrurm, escaped narrowly the dagger of a young man, 
who rushed upon him in the midst of all his stall, at a 
grand review of the Imperial Guard. Berthier and Rapp 
threw themselves upon him, and disarmed liim at the 
moment when his knife was about to enter the Emiieror's 
body. Napoleon demanded what motive had actuated the 
assassin. “ What injury,” said he, “ have 1 done to you? ” 
" To me, personally, none,” answered the youth, ” but you 
are the oppressor of my country, the tyrant of the world: 
and to have put you to death would have been the highest 
glory of a man of honour.” This enthusiastic youth, by 
name Stabbs, son of a clergyman of Erfurt, was, justly— 
no doubt—condemned to death, and he suffered with the 
calmness of a martyr. 

Buonaparte led at Schoenbrunn nearly the same course 
of life to which he was accustomed at the Tuileries; 
seldom appearing in public; occupied incessantly with his 
minbters and generals. The length to which the negotia¬ 
tions with Austria were protracted excited much wonder, 
but he had other business on hand besides his treaty 
with the Emperor Francis, and that treaty had taken a very 
unexpected shape. 

It was during his residence at Schoenbrunn that a 
quarrel, of no short standing, with the Pope reached its 
crisis. The very language of the Qinsular Concordat 
suflidently indicated the reluctance and pain with which 
the head of the Romish church acquiesced in the arrange¬ 
ments devised by Buonaparte, for the ecclesiastioal settle¬ 
ment of France; and the subsequent course of events, but 
especially in Italy and in Spain, could hardly fail to 
aggravate those unpleasant feelings. In Spain and in 
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Portugal, the resistance to French treachery and violence 
was mainly conducted by the priesthood; and the Pope 
could not contemplate their exertions without sympathy 
and favour. In Italy, meantime, the French Emperor 
had njade himself master of Naples, and of all the territories 
lying to the north of the papal states; in a word, the whole 
of the peninsula was his, excepting only that narrow 
central stripe which still acknowledged the temporal 
sovereignty of the Roman Pontiff. This state of things 
was necessarily followed by incessant efforts on the part of 
Napoleon to procure from the Pope a hearty acquiescence 
in the system of the Berlin and Milan decrees; and thus 
far he at length prevailed. But when he went on to de¬ 
mand that his holiness should take an active part in the 
war against England, he was met by a steady refusal. 
Irritated by this opposition, and, perhaps, still more by his 
suspicion that the patriots of the Spanish Peninsula received 
secret support from the Vatican, Buonaparte did not 
hesitate to issue a decree in the following words: “ Wlicreas 
the temporal sovereign of Rome has refused to make 
war against England, and the interests of the two kingdoms 
of Italy and Naples ought not to be intercepted by a hostile 
power; and whereas the donation of Charlemagne, our 
illustrious predecessor, of the countries which form the Holy 
See, was for the good of Christianity, and not for that of 
the enemies of our holy reltj^ton, we, therefore, decree that 
the duchies of Urbino, Ancona, Macerata, and Camarino, 
be for ever united to the kingdom of Italy.” 

The seaports of the papal territory were forthwith occu¬ 
pied by French troops, but Pius remained for some time 
in undisturbed possession of Rome itself. On his return 
from Spain, however, Napoleon determined to complete 
his work in Italy, ere he should begin the inevit.able 
campaign with .\ustria. General Miollis, therefore, took 
military possession of Rome in February, 1809: the Pope, 
however, still remaining in the Vatican, and attended there 
as usual by his own guards. 

On the 17th of May, Napoleon issued, from Vienna, his 
final decree declaring the temporal sovereignty of the Pope 
to be wholly at an end, incorporating Rome with the 
French empire, and declaring it to be his second city; 
settling a pension on the holy father in his spiritual 
capacity—and appointing a committee of administration for 
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the dvil government of Rome. The Pope, on receiving the 
Parisian senatus-consultum, ratifring this imperi.al rescript, 
instantly fulminated a bull of excommumaition against 
Napoleon. Shortly after some unauthentic news from 
Germany inspired new hopes into the adherents jjl the 
Pontiff; and, disturbances breaking out. Miollis, on pretence 
that a life sacred in the eyes of all Christians might 
be endangered, arrested Pius in his [wlare at midnigiit, 
and forthwith despatched him under a strong escort to 
Savona. 

The intelligence of this decisive step reached Napoleon 
soon after the kittle of Wagrani, and he was inclined to 
disapprove of the conduct of Miollis as too precipitate. It 
was now, however, impossible to recede; the Pope was 
ordered to be conveyed across the Alps to Grenolile. Hut 
his reception there was inor. reverential than Na()oleon hud 
anticipated, and he was soon reeonducted to Savona. 

This business would, in .uiy other period, have Ixtii 
sufficient to set all &tholic Kurope in a fl.imc; and even 
now Huonaparte well knew that Ins eonduet could not f.itl 
to nourish and support the feelings .irrayed against him 
openly in Spain and in Southern Germ.uiv, and suppressed, 
not extinguished, m the bre.ists of a great jcirtv of the 
French clergy at home. He made, therefore, many effort' 
to procure from the Pope some formal relinfpiisliment of hi. 
temporal claims—but Piiis VII. remained iinsliakeii .md the 
negoti.ition at length terminated in the removal of Hi. 
Holiness to Fontainebliaii, where he ronliniied a pri.somr. 
though treated personally with respect, .ind even magiiili 
cence, during more than three yearsuntil, m the gener.il 
darkening of his own fortunes, the imficri.il j.iilcr was 
compelled to adopt anotlu r line of conduct 

The treaty with Austria w.is at last sigiiid at Schoenhninn 
on the 14th of October. The Kinperor Fr.inris purchased 
peace by the cession of SaHhnrg, and a part of Upper 
Austria, to the Coiifideration of the Rhine, of part of 
Bohemia to the King of Saxony, and of Cracow and 
western Galicia to the same Prim e, as tjrand iJukc of 
Warsaw; of part of eastern Galina to the Czar; and to 
France herself, of Trieste, Carnmla, Pruili, Villadi, and 
some part of Croatia and H.ilmalia. I!y this act, Austria 
gave up in all territory to the amount of 45,000 square 
miles, with a population of nearly four millions; and 
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Napoleon, besides gratifying his vassals and allies, had 
completed the connection of the kingdom of Italy with his 
Illyrian possessions, obtained the whole coasts of the 
Adriatic, and deprived Austria of her last seaport. Yet, 
wheriNKompared with the signal triumphs of the campaign 
of Wagram, the terms on which the conqueror signed the 
peace were universally looked upon as remarkable for 
moderation; and he claimed merit with the Emperor of 
Russia on the score of having spared Austria in deference 
to his personal intercession. 

Buonaparte quitted Vienna on the i6th of October; was 
congratulated by the public bodies of Paris, on the 14th of 
November, as “ the greatest of heroes, who never achieved 
victories but for tlie happiness of the world ”; and soon 
after, by one of the most extraordinary steps of his personal 
history, furnished abundant explanation of the motives 
which had guided his diplomacy at Schoenbrunn. 
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NiDoleon dIvorc« JotepUne—Mame* tbe ArchduchBB Maria 

Deposei Louis Buonaparte—AaDtxrs Holland and tbe whole 
Coast oi Germany to France—Revolution In Sweden—Bemadotte 
elected Crown Prmce of Sweden—Progreaa o( the War in the 
Peninsula-Battle of Busaco—lord Wellington retreats to the 
Lines o( Torres Vedras. 

The treacherous invasion of Spain, and the imprisonment 
of the Pope, were but the first of a series of grand political 
errors, destined to sap the foundations of tins apparently 
irresistible power. On his return to Pans, Napoleon 
proudly proclaimed to his senate, that no enemy opposed 
him throughout the continent of t^urope — except only 
a few fugitive-bands of Spanish reWs, and " llie 
English leopard ” ‘ in Portugal, whom ere long he would 
cause to be chased into the sea. In the meantime, 
the Pensinula was too insignificant an object to demand 
either his own presence, or much of their concern; the 
general welfare of tlie empire called on them to fix their 
attention on a subject of a very dilTcrcnt nature; namely, 
the situation of the imperial family. “ 1 and my house,” 
said Napoleon, " will ever be found ready to sacrifice 
everything, even our own dearest ties and feeling, to the 
welfare of the Trench people.” 

This was the first public intimation of a measure which 
had fora considerable period oicupiedmuch of Napoleon's 
thoughts, and which, regarded at the time (almost univer¬ 
sally) as the very master-stroke of his [xilicy, proved in the 
issue no mean clement of his ruin. 

Josephine had loved Napoleon, and been beloved 
passionately by him in his youth. She had shared his 
humbler fortune; by her connections in Paris, and 
especially by her skilful conduct during his Pigyptian 
expedition, and immediately afterwards, .she had most 
materially assisted him in the attainment of the sovereign 
dignity; she had subsequently adorned his court, and 

' The leopards bad been changed into lions in tbe English shii'ld 
five hundred years before this! To surh small matters could 
Buonaparte's rancour stoop 
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gratified his pride, by the elegance of her manners, and 
won to herself the attachment of his people, by her sincere 
good nature and active benevolence. Her power over him 
was known to be great, and no one ever doubted but that 
it had^niforrnly been exerted on the side of mercy. She 
was considered as the good angel who, more frequently 
and effectually than any influence besides, interfered to 
soothe the fierce passions and temper the violent acts of 
her lord. Her devotion to him was perfect: she partook 
his labours as far as he would permit her to do so, sub¬ 
mitted to all his caprices, and, with a dark presentiment 
that his ambition would one day cast her aside, continued 
to centre the whole of her existence in the contemplation 
of his glory. 

Long before Napoleon assumed the imperial title, his 
hopes of offspring from this union were at an end, and, at 
least from the hour in which his authority was declared to 
be hereditary, Josephine must have begun to suspect that, 
in his case also, the ties of domestic life might be .s.icrificcd 
to those views of political advantage, which had so often 
dissolved the marriages of [irinces For a moment she 
seems to have flattered heiself that Napoleon would be 
contented to adopt her son: and Faigene, as we have seen, 
was indeed announced, at the period of his alliance with 
the royal family of Bavaiia, as the successor to the throne 
of Italy, in rase his fathei-in-law should leave no second 
son to inherit it. Louis Buonaparte afterwards wedded 
Hortense de Beauharnois, and an infant son, the only 
pledge of their ill-assorted union, became so much the 
favourite of Napoleon, that Josephine, as well as others, 
regarded this boy as the heir of France. But the child 
died early; and the Emperor began to familiarise himself 
with the idea of dissolving his own marriage. 

There is now no doubt that, as early as the conferences 
of Tilsit, the scheme of such a connection with the 
unperial family of Russia was broached; and as little that 
Alexander treated the proposal with coldness, in conse¬ 
quence of the insuperable aversion with which the empress- 
mother (a princess whose influence was always commanding) 
persisted in regarding the character of Buonaparte. At 
Erfurt this matter was once more touched upon; and a 
second rejection of his personal alliance was probably the 
chief of not a few incidents at that meeting, which satisfied 
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Napoleon as to the uncertain condition of his relations 
with the Russian court. Then, however, he had abundant 
reasons for dissembling his displeasure; and the pretext of 
difficulties arising from dilfcrence of religion wa.s permitted 
to pass. ^ 

Fouchi was one of the first to penetrate tlfe secret 
thoughts of Buonaparte: and he, with audaiity equal to 
his cunning, ventured to take on himself the dangerous 
office of sounding the Empress as to this most deheaic of 
all subjects. One evening, before Napoleon left Pans on 
his unhallowed ex|)cdition to Spam, the minister of iiolue 
drew Josephine aside into a comer of her saloon, and, 
after a preface of abundant commonplaces, touching the 
necessities of the em|)ire and the painful jiosition of the 
Emperor, asked her in plain terms whether she were not 
capable of sacrificing all private feelings to these? 
Josephine heard him with at Ic.ist the appearance of utter 
surprise, ordered him to quit her presence, and went 
immediately to demand of N.qio’eon whether the imnistei 
had hatf any authority for this proceeding. The Emperor 
answered m the negative, and with high demonstrations of 
displeasure: but when Josephine went on to ask the dis¬ 
missal of Foiului, as the only fit punishment for so great 
an milrage, he refused to comply lie remained steadlast, 
in spite of the urgencies and lamentations of an insulted 
woman; and from that hour Josepliine must have felt that 
her fate was fixed 

The apartments of Najxileon, and those of his wile, 
which were immediately over them, at the luileries, had 
communication by means of a private staircase; and it was 
the custom of the Emperor himself to signify, by a tap on 
the door of Josephine’s sitting-room, his desire to (onverse 
with her in his cabinet below. In the days of their cordial 
union the signal was often made, most commonly in the 
evening, and it was not unusual for them to remain shut 
up together in conversation for hours. Soon after his 
return from Schoenbrunn, the ladies in attendance licgan 
to remark that the Emperor’s knock was h»rd more 
frequently than it had ever used to be, that their mistress 
seemed to listen for it at ceruin hours with a new and 
painful anxiety, and that she did not obey the signal with 
her accustomed alacrity. One evening Napoleon surprised 
them by carrying Josephine into the midst of them, pale, 
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apparently lifeless. She was but awaking from a long 
swoon into which she had fallen on hearing him at last 
pronounce the decree which terminated their connection. 

This was on the 5th of December. On the 15th the 
Emperor summoned his council, and announced to them, 
that a^he expense of all his personal feelings, he, devoted 
wholly to the welfare of the state, had resolved to separate 
himself from his most dear consort. Josephine then 
appeared among them, and, not without tears, expressed 
her acquiescence in the decree. The council, after 
haranguing the imperial spouses on the nobleness of their 
mutual sacrifice, accepted and ratified the dissolution of 
the marriage. The title of Empress was to continue with 
Josephine for life, and a pension of two millions of francs 
(to which Napoleon afterwards added a third million from 
his privy purse) was allotted to her. She retired from the 
Tuileries, residing thenceforth mostly at the villa of 
MalmaLson; and in the course of a few weeks it was 
signified that Napoleon had demanded the hand of the 
Archduchess Waria Ixiuisa, daughter to the Emperor 
Francis,' the same youthful princess who has been men¬ 
tioned as remaining in Vienna, on account of illness, 
during the second occupation of that capital. 

Having given her hand, at Vienna, to Ifcrthicr, who had 
the honour to represent the person of his master, the young 
archduchess came into France in .March, 1810. On the 
28th, as her carriage was proceeding towards Soissons, 
Napoleon rode up to it, in a plain dress, altogether unat¬ 
tended; and, at once breaking through all the etiquettes of 
such occasions, introduced himself to his bride. She had 
never seen his person till then, and it is said that her 
first exclamation was, " Your majesty’s pictures have not 
done you justice.” Buonaparte was at this time forty 
years of age; his countenance had acquired a certain 
fulness, and that statuc-hke calmness of expression with 
which posterity will always be familiar; but his figure 
betrayed as yet nothing more than a tendency towards cor¬ 
pulence. He was considered as a handsomer man at thb 
period than he had been in her earlier days. They spent 
the evening at the chateau of Compi^ne, and were re¬ 
married, on the 2nd of April, at Paris, amidst every circum¬ 
stance of splendour. Among other imperial gallantries, 
Napoleon h^ provided a set of apartments at the Tuileries 
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in which, down to the minutest article of furniture, Maria- 
Louisa found a facsimile of those wliicb she had been 
accustomed to occupy in her father’s palace of Schoen- 
brunn. For some time be seemed to devote himself, like 
a mere lover, to the society of his new partner; was 
really, according to his own account at St. Helena, 
enchanted with the contrast which her youthful simplicity 
of character and manners presented to the finished and 
elaborate graces of Josephine. Of the uniform attachment 
and affection of both his wives, he spoke afterwards with 
equal praises. But he in vain endeavoured to prevail on 
Maria Louisa to make a personal acquaintance with her 
predecessor; and, at length, found it necessar)’ to give up 
his own visits to Malmaison, which for a time were not 
unfrequent. 

Napoleon, in his exile, said that “ the Spanish ulcer ” 
and the Austrian match were the two main aiuses of his 
ruin;—and they both contributed to it largely, though by 
no means equally. Ills alliance with the haughtiest of the 
old sovereign houses gave deep offence indeed to that 
great party in France, who, though willing to submit to a 
Dictator, still loathed the name of hereditary monarchy. 
Nothing, perhaps, could have shocked those men more 
grievously than to see the victorious heir and representative 
of their revolution seeking to mix his blood with tluit of its 
inveterate enemies, and making himself free, as it were, of 
what they had been accustomed to call the old-cstablLshed 
“ corporation of tyrants.” Another, and, it is to be hoped, 
as large a class of his subjects, were disgusted with his 
abandonment of the wife of his youth, for the sake of 
gratifying his vanity and ambition. There were also, we 
may easily believe, not a few royalists of the old .school 
who had hitherto acquiesced in his sway the more easily, 
because he seemed destined to die childless, and in a con¬ 
test for the throne of France, they flattered themselves the 
legitimate heir of the monarchy might outweigh any of his 
remoter kindred. And, lastly, it is not improbable that 
some of Napoleon’s marshals had accustomed themselves 
to dream of events such as occurrcij on the death of 
Alexander the Great. But making all allowance for these 
exceptions, it is hardly possible to doubt that a vast propor¬ 
tion of the upper classes of society in France must have 
been disposed to hail the Emperor’s alliance with the house 
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of Austna, as a pledge of his desire to adopt, henceforth, 
a more moderate line of policy as to his foreign relations; 
or that his throne must have been strengthened in the eyes 
of the nation at large by the prospect—soon realised—of a 
bon of^is own blood to fill it after him. Napoleon’s own 
opinionwas, that the error lay, not in seeking a bride of 
imperial birth, but m choosing her at Vienna. Had he 
persisted in his dem.ands, the Czar, he doubted not, would 
have granted him his sister; the proud dreams of Tilsit 
would have been realised, and Paris and St. Petersburg 
become the only two capitals of Europe. 

The Ismperor’s new marriage w.os speedily followed by 
another event, which showed how little the ordinary tics 
and feelings of domestic life now weighed with him in the 
scale against ambition. His brother Louis, a weak, but 
benevolent man, had in vain been cautioned by Napoleon, 
on his promotion to the Dutch throne, that, in his 
administration of this subaltern monarchy, “ the first object 
of his care must ever be Ihe Emperor, the second Franee, 
and the third Holland.'’ Louis, surrounded by native 
ministers, men of great talents and experience, and 
enlightened lovers of their country, had his sympathies ere 
long enlisted on the side of those whom he might be 
pardoned for wishing to consider as really his subjects. 
His queen, on the other hand, the daughter of Josephine, 
and the favourite of Napoleon, made her court, as far as 
she could, a French one, and was popularly regarded as 
heading the party who looked m all things to the Tiiileries. 
The meek-spirited Louis, thwarted by this intriguing woman, 
and grossly insulted by his brother, struggled for some time 
with the difficulties of his situation; but his patience 
availed nothing: his supposed connivance at the violations 
of the Herhn and Mil.in decrees, in the same proportion as 
it tended to raise him more and more in the affections of 
the Dutch, fixed and heightened the displexsure of 
Napoleon. He was at length summoned to Pans, and 
without a moment’s hesitation obeyed. On arriving there 
he took up his residence in the house of his mother, and next 
monimg found himself a prisoner. Having abdicated his 
throne, Louis retired to Gratz, in Styria, and to that private 
mode of life for which his character fitted him: his name 
continues to be affectionately remembered in Holland. 
His beautiful wife, despite the fall of her mother, chose to 
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fix licr residence in I’aris, where she once inoie shone the 
bnghtest ornament of the court. On t!ie gth of July. iSio, 
the kingdom of lloUaiid was (umi.iih annexed to the 
French empire, Amsterdam taking tank among the cities 
next after Rome. 

In pursuance of tlie same stem resolution to srffow no 
consideration to interfere with the complete and elTiYlual 
establishment of the ' continental system," Buonaparte 
shortly afterwards anne.xed the Hanse towns, Oldenhurg, 
and the whole sea-coast of (ienn.any, from the fiontier of 
Holland to that of Denmark, to the French em|)ire. The 
King of Prussia was as \et in no conditiun to reinonstr.ite 
against this new act of rapaciti: opposition from any other 
German state was wholh out of the (iiiestion. 

In truth there had been, for s(.\or.d )ears, but one 
power in the North of Kiirope at onie decidedly adier^e m 
spirit, and in any degree independent; .ind now, to all 
appearance, this last emepuun also was removed GintaMis 
IV., King of Sweden, had persisted in his origin.i! hatred 
of the French Kevoliition, and of Buonaparte, in opposition 
to a powerful party in th.it country, who considered the 
conduct of their sovereign, in standing out against so 
gigantic an enemy, as mere obstin.icy in fait as insane 
In conseipiencc of his pertinacious refusal to submit to the 
supreme will of Napoleon, the I’oineranian provinces and 
Finland had been lost to the kingdom. The monarch’s 
personal behaviour unfortunately was so cxtrav.igant as to 
furnish some grounds for su.spu iiiig him of mental aberra¬ 
tion He was arresteil in his pal,ice, and. an act of 
abdii.ilion for himself and his ihildren being esiorted, 
deposed; his uni le, the Duke of Sudermama, was called 
to the throne in his room, as (diaries XIll., and, amicable 
relations being soon established between the ('ourts of 
Stockholm and the Tuilenes, Pomerania w.is restored, and 
the English flag and commene banished from the ports of 
Sweden in December, iSog 

In .Ma\, i8io, the Prince of ;\uguslinburg, who had 
been recognised as heir to Charles XIll , died suddenly: 
and the choice of a successor was, ai iording to the (ionstitu- 
ticn of Sweden, to depend on the vote of the Diet, whicli 
assembled accordingly as Orebro, in the month of August 
following. 

The royal house (except the immediate line of the 
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deposed king) bemg extinct, many candidates were pro¬ 
posed; and among others the King of Denmark and 
Norway, upon whom, in true policy, the choice should have 
fallen, as in that case a state capable of balancing the 
power of Russia on the Baltic might have been consoli¬ 
dated. VBut the eyes of men were turned almost exclusively 
at this time to Napoleon; and in the hope of securing his 
friendship and protection, the succession was at last 
proposed to Marshal Bemadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
and brother-in-law to Joseph Buonaparte, as married to 
that Mademoiselle Qery, who in early days had received 
Napoleon’s own addresses. The Marshal had gained good¬ 
will by his moderation and justice, when entrusted with 
the government of Hanover and Swedish Pomerania, after 
these countries fell into the hands of the French in conse¬ 
quence of the campaign of 1806-7. His military reputation 
was high; there was no stain on his private character: and 
there was one circumstance especially in his favour, that 
he had been bred a Protestant, and might therefore be 
expected to conform, without scruple, to the established 
church of Sweden. But the chief recommendation was, 
without doubt, the belief of the Swedish Diet that Bema¬ 
dotte stood in the first rank of Napoleon’s favour. 

Napoleon, however, had never forgiven Bemadotte for 
his refusal to act on his side on the 18th Brumaire. He 
thenceforth considered this great soldier of the Republic 
as one who might serve the Emperor well, because in doing 
so he served France, but who looked to himself with none 
of those feelings of personal devotion which could alone 
entitle a subject to his favour. Bemadotte had been 
distinguished in the army before Napoleon himself appeared 
on the great theatre of events; he could never be classed 
with those who had earned all their distinction and pre¬ 
eminence under the banners of the Emperor; he had an 
existence separate and his own; he had stood aloof at the 
great and decisive crisis of Napoleon’s fate; he might be 
entrusted and employed afterwards—he could never be 
loved. The proposal of the Diet, therefore, was the 
reverse of agreeable to him whose favour it was expressly 
designed to conciliate. Bemadotte, however, was powerful 
in the esteem of a great party in the French army, as well 
as among the old republicans of the state: to have interfered 
against him would have been to kindle high wrath and 
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hatred among all those officers who belongeil to the ante- 
Buonapartean period; and, on the other h.uid, to op()ose 
the free-will of the Swedes would have appearwl extraor¬ 
dinary conduct indeed on the part of a sovereign who 
studiously represented himself as owing everything to the 
free-will of the French. Sweden, finally, was ^till tai 
independent state; and the events of the Peninsula were 
likely to impress the F,mperur with a lively sense of the 
dangers of exciting a spirit of national aversion at the other 
extremity of Kurope. Kaixileon consented to the accept 
ance of the proffered dignity by liemadolte 'I'he Marshal 
was called on to sign a declaration, before he left Pans, 
that he would never bear arms against France, lie re¬ 
jected this condition as incompatible with ihe connexion 
which Napoleon himself bad just sanctioned him in forming 
with another state, and said he was sure the suggestion 
came not from the Emperor, who knew what were the 
duties of a sovereign, but from some lawyer. Napoleon 
frowned darkly, and answered with an air of emlvnrrassment, 
“ Go; our destinies are alxiut to be fulfilled.'’ liemadotte 
said he had not heard his words distinctly: N.ipolcon 
repeated them; and they parted. Ikmadotte was reicived 
with an enthusiastic welcome in Stockholm; and, notwith¬ 
standing the unpleasant circumstances under which 
Napoleon bad dismissed him, the French alliance (ontmued 
to be maintained. The private history of the transaction 
was not likely to be divulged at the tune; and the natural 
as well as universal notion was, that Sweden, governed in 
effect by Marshal Bernadotte as crown prince, liad liecome 
almost as mere a dependence of France as Naples under 
King Jo-achim Murat, or \Vc.stpliaba under King Jerome 
Buonaparte. 

The war, meanwhile, continued without interruption in 
the Peninsula; whither, but for fits marriage, Napoleon 
would certainly have repaired in person after the peace of 
Schoenbrunn left him at case on his German frontier. 
Although the new alliance had charms enough to detain 
him in France, it by no means withdrew his attention from 
the sUte of that fair kingdom which still mocked Joseph 
with the shadow of a crown. In the open field, indeed, 
the French appeared everywhere triumphant, except only 
where the British force from Portugal interfered, and in 
almost every district of Spain the fortresses were in their 
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hands; yet the spirit of the people remained wholly un¬ 
subdued. The invaders could not count an inch of soil 
their own beyond their outposts. Their troops continued 
to be harassed and thiiuied by the indomitable guertUas or 
partisan companies; and, even in the immediate neigh- 
bourhM of their strongest garrisons, the people assembled 
to vote for representatives in the Cortes, which had at last 
been summoned to meet in Cadiz, there to settle the 
national government, during the King’s absence, on a 
regular footing. 

The battle of Ocana left the central part of Spam wholly 
undefended; and Soult, Victor and Mortier, forcing the 
passes of the Sierra Morena, made themselves masters, early 
m the year of Jaen, Cordova, Grenada, .Malaga, and Seville 
itself. Cadiz, to which the Central Junta had ere this re¬ 
tired, was now garrisoned by a large Spanish force, including 
the army of Estremadura, under the Duke D’Albuquerque, 
and a considerable detachment of English troops from 
Gibraltar; and Soult sat down before the place in form. 
Could he have taken Cadiz, no fortress of importance 
would have remained with the patriots in the south of 
Spain; but the strength of the situation and the ready 
access to the sea and Gibraltar, rendered all his efforts 
vain. 

On the eastern side of Spain Suchet defeated the Spanish 
General O’Donnell under the walls of Ostalric, and took 
afterwards that town, Lerida, .Mequineza, and Tortosa. 
But Valencia once more repelled the invaders. After a 
bloody sally of the inhabitants Suchet withdrew from before 
the walls. 

It was on the Poituguese side, however, that the events 
of most importance occurred. It was there that the 
disgraces of Vimiero and Talaveyra must be avenged; and 
there accordingly Napoleon had directed his chief force to 
be set in motion. Massena (Prince of Essling), second only 
to himself in reputation, took the command, early in the 
season, of " the army of Portugal,” at least 100,000 strong, 
and whose commission it was to drive the English leopards, 
and the Seapoy General (as, ignorant of the future, 
Buonaparte at this time called Wellington) into the sea. 
To this gigantic army that leader could oppose at most 
ao,ooo British troops; but 30,000 Portuguese had by this 
time been so well trained by General Beresford, that they 
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were held not unworthy of fighting by the side of 
Englishmen. Still Lord Wellington's whole force was 
barely half that of ilasscna: and his openttions were 
necessarily confined to the defensive. He had no means 
to prevent the French Marshal from taking Oviedo and 
Ciudad Rodrigo—almost in his sight, but commoirfed his 
retreat, and conducted it with a coolness and precision 
which not a little disconcerted the pursuers. They at 
length ventured to attack the I'nghsh on their march. On 
the jyth September, i8io, they rharged in five columns, on 
the heights of Husaco, and were driven back with such 
terrible carnage that no further assault was threatened. 
Massena kept advancing, step by step, as Wellington with¬ 
drew, not doubting that his enemy would emliark as soon 
as he reached Lisbon, and leave him in <iuiel possession of 
that capital and the rich country around, llis surpri.se was 
great when Lord Wellington at last halted on the lines of 
the Torres Vedras, which had by this tune been so 
strengthened, that even in inferior hands they might have 
been considered impregnable. 

This formidable position, extending ulxiut twelve leagues 
between the sea and the Tagus, placed the port of Lisbon and 
the adjacent territory in the secure |)osscssion of the English 
general. .Mas-en.i iniglit flatter his ni.ister with the announce¬ 
ment that he was besieging Lislxm; but in reality his own 
army very soon suffered all the inconveniences and (invatious 
of a besieged garrison. The country around him liad been 
laid waste; evcT) Portuguese pca.sani was a deadly enemy. 
To advance was impossible, and there was infinite difficulty 
in keeping his comnuinications open behind. Thus, during 
many months, the two armies lay face to face in inaction. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


Kvcnts of the year rSn—Birth of the King of Rome—Dligrare of 
I'oiichi'—Diseontents in France—Relations with Russia—Licenci“ 
System—Napoleon prepares for War with Russia—The Campaign 
in tlie PeninsiiU—Massena's Retreat—Battle of Fin utes d’Onor-- 
I oril Wellington blockades Ciudad Rodrigo—Retreats—Joseph 
wishes to Abdicate 

On lilt- 2otli (if April, i8ii, Napoleon’s wishes were crowned 
by the birtli of a son. The birth was a diflicult one, and the 
nerves of tlic medn al attend,int were shaken. " She is but 
,i woman,” said the Emperor, who was present: ” treat In r 
as Mill would a Unur^eow of the Rue Si. Dents." The 
aiioiiiheur at a subsc(|ueiit moment uithdrew Napoleon 
from the rmich, and demanded whether, m case one life 
must be saenfKed, he should prefer the mother’s or the 
child's. “ The mother’s,” he answered. “ it is her right’ ” 
At length the child appeared, liut without any sign of life. 
Alter the l,i[)se of some minutes a feeble cry was heard, and 
■Napoleon entering the ante-chamber in whnh the high 
functionaries of the state were assembled, announced the 
event in these words. “ It is a King of Rome.” 

The birth of the heir of Napoleon was received with as 
many demonstrations of loyal enthusiasm as had ever 
attended that of a Dauphin, yet, from what has been said 
as to the light in which various parties of men in Fr.ince 
from the beginning viewed the Austrian alliance, it may be 
sulTicientlv inferred that the joy on this occ.asion was far 
from universal. The royalists considered the event as fatal 
to the last hopes of the Hourbons, the ambitious generals 
desp.ured of any future dismemberment of the empire the 
old republicans, who had endured Buonaparte's despotic 
power ,is the progenv of the revolution, looked forward with 
deep disgust to the rule of a dyn.asty proud of sharing the 
blood of the haughtiest of all the royal houses of Europe, 
and consequently more likely to make common cause with 
the little band of hereditary sovereigns than with the people. 
Finally, the title, " King of Rome,” put an end to the fond 
hopes of the Itahans, who had been taught by Napoleon to 
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expect that, after his death, their cimntre 'lumld p.is^i ss ,i 
government separ.ite from France, nor could the ■-.une li'le 
fail to excite some bitter fellings in the .Au'-truoi citiil, 
whose heir app.irent under the old (iiiiure Iml Imu 
steled comnionK The King of the Ron; in^ ' For the 
pri.'.ent, howeeir, Luitli at home and .ibroad. the efent o.^s 
naturally looked on as adthng iniuh strengtli to the tlnone 
of Napoleon. 

lie, thus called on to reeiew with ncu ^(noiism^' the 
whole condition and [trosputs of hn iiii|nii. appc.i!> to 
h.ive felt very d; tineth that iieitliir lould be Mnitc, 
unites an tnd win, b\ somi nie.ins put to thr w.ir with 
Flngland. lluwtver la mudit permit hiiiisilf to snei r .it 
his great enenu m Ins publa .aldrcso s |rom the thtoin. 
.111(1 m his bullitiiie, N.ipoliuii h td loo niii; li streneth of 
mind not to diepm liioo who, ni .iit\ of tlicir piis.itc 
tommuiiuatioiis li.id the nu'.inncss to allut .niimisniiii 
in such Miws W lien Iliiioii bronglit him .iftir tla- li.ittU 
of W.ior.im, till di'icn of .i miii.il ri pn-ei ntiii" ,in i .pic 
str.uiehiig a leop.ud, l!uo:i.i|i.ii li n hull d .iiid disiiii'-.id 
the ll.ilterer. "What." s.iid la. "Mr.imlin;' tin li op.ird' 
riiere is not .i spot of tin sc.i on whah tla c.igli d.itis 
show himself ihis o Ims. ..d.ihliou It would h.nc 
h<en martr the triitii to reprisioi tla i.igit .i. iImImI by 
tla li op.ird. 

lit SI lit .1 |)riv.it( iiawsene'ir to l.ondon to .i .cii.un Ironi 
person.d i omnuinic.ition '.'itli tla \l.iri|in". Wclli.lis, 
then numster for Ion i. o .dl.iirs on who ternr- tla I'.n di li 
governmeiit would coiisi nt to open i lorrn.il lapotiition, 
hut tins attim])t w.is baffled lit .i mcul.ir i iri iiiiiM.tiui 
F'cmlie, ha'i".;,' d'livid new .uid.ails lioiii tla result of 
Ills cxtraordio .rs i oiivers.itioii willi Jo,(|iliini, on tla 
siihjei t of tla disorcc, liad vi r.tured to sind a di p'ndi nt 
of Ins own to l.ondon. for tin- pnrposi of sounding l.ord 
Welle,slcy on tlie (pKstion of pn Innin.iries. not doubting 
tliat could lie givt distinct inform.ition on this lasid to fus 
maxter. witlmut li.ising m .my digree comprormsed tlic im¬ 
perial dignity, tfie strvice would la considired as most 
valuable but bird Welksles, las, t, at the same tma , 
and on the same vi-ry ddn.iti topi,, hs two dilfennt 
persons, neither of whom produi.ed any [iniper credi nti.ds, 
and who denied all knowledge of cacti other, conciMii, 
very ndtur.ally, tliat they were mere adventurers if not spies, 
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and at once broke off his communications with both. 
Napoleon, on discovering this intrigue, summoned Fouchi 
to his presence. “ So, sir,” said he, “ I find you make peace 
and war without consulting me.” He was dismissed from 
the miij^stry of police, and sent into an honourable banish¬ 
ment, as Governor of Rome. Fouch^’s presumption had 
been great: but long ere now Napoleon was weary, not of 
him only, but of Talleyrand, and indeed of all those 
ministers who, having reached eminent stations before he 
himself acquired the supreme power, preserved, in their 
manner of transacting business, and especially of offering 
advice, any traces of that period in which Frenchmen 
flattered themselves they were free. The warnings which 
he had received, when about to commence his atrocious 
proceedings against Spain, were remembered with the 
higher resentment, as the course of events in that country, 
month after month, and year after year, confirmed the 
accuracy of the foresight which he had contemned. This 
haughty spirit could not endure the presence of the man 
who could be supposed to fancy that even on one point, 
he had the better of his master. 

The disgrace of Fouch6 was certainly a very unpopular 
measure. The immediate cause of it could not be divulged, 
and the minister was considered as having fallen a sacrifice 
to the honesty of his remonstrances on the Spanish in¬ 
vasion and the increased rigour of the F,mperor’s domestic 
administration. It was about this time that, in addition to 
the castle of Vincennes, nine new state-prisons were estab¬ 
lished in France; and the number of persons confined in 
these receptacles, on warrants signed by the Emperor and 
his slavish privy council, far exceeded those condemned to 
similar usage in any recent period of the Bourbon mon¬ 
archy, under the leltres de cachet of the sovereign. These 
were proofs, not to be mistaken, of the growth of political 
disaffection. In truth the “ continental system,” the terrible 
waste of life occasioned by the late campaigns in Poland 
and Austria, and the constant demands, both on the 
treasure and the blood of France, rendered necessary by 
the apparently interminable war in the Peninsula—these 
were evils which could not exist without alienating the 
hearts of the people. The police filled the ears of the 
Emperor with reports of men’s private conversation. 
Citizens were daily removed from their families, and buried 
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in remote and inaccessible dungeons, for nu reason but 
that they liad dared to spealt what the immense majoritv 
of their neighbours thought. His quarrels with Lucien, 
who had contracted a marriage unsuitable, in the Einpeuir s 
opinion, to his rank, were so indecently violent, th.it th.it 
ablest of his brothers at length sought a refuge in Kliglaml, 
where he remained during several ye.irs. The total si.ivers’ 
of the press, its audacious lies, and n-ore audacious silence, 
insulted the common sense oi all men. nisafleetion was 
secretly, but rapidly, eating into the hcait of his power, 
and yet, as if blinded to all consequences by some angry 
inlliction of heaven, the irritable amlution of Napoleon was 
already tempting another gre.it foreign enemy into the field. 

When the Emperor of Russia was informed of Hnon.i- 
parte's approaching nuptials with the .'\ustrian prim ess, 
his first exclamation was, "Then the next thing will lie to 
drive us bark into our forests." In truth the conferences 
of Erfurt had but skinned over a wound, wliieh nothing 
could have cured but a total .ilten.tion of N.qxileon'.s 
policy. Ihe Russi.ui nation siillered so mueli from the 
“ continental ssstem,” that tin soveriign soon found himself 
compelled to rel.i.x the diarus drawn up at Tibit in the 
spirit of those of Berlin and Milan. Ccrt.im h.uhoins were 
opened parti.dl) for the admission of colonial produce, and 
the export of native produrtior.s; ,ind there ensued a scries 
of indignant reclam.ilioiis on the p,irt of .N.ipoleon, and 
haughty evasions on that of the C/..ir, winch, ere long, 
satisfied all near ohservirs that Russia wovilii not be slow 
to avail herself of .ms f.ivourable opportunit\ of once more 
ap|)ealing to arms. The Spanish insiirn etion, Uicked by 
the victories of Lord Wellnigton, must li.ise roused alike 
the hope and the pride of a young and ambitious prime, 
placed at the head of so cic.il a nation, ilie inlercnte 
n,eturally drawn from Nap .lion's nnirriage into the houn 
of Austria was, th..t tfn whole power of that monarchy 
would, henceforth, act in unison with his views—in other 
words, tliat were the Peninsula onti- thoroughly subdued, 
the whole of Western liurupc would be at his annmand, 
for any service he might please to dictate. It would liave 
been astonishing if, under such circumstances, the ministi r, 
of Alexander h.ad not desired to bring their disputes with 
Paris to a close, before Napoleon should have leisure to 
consummate the conquest of Spain. 
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During the summer of i8ii, then, the relations of these 
two governments were becoming every day more dubious; 
and when, towards the close of it, the Emperor of Austria 
published a rescript, granting a free passage through his 
territories to the troops of his son-in-law, England, ever 
watchfuT of the movements of her great enemy, perceived 
clearly that she was about to have an ally. 

From the moment in which the Russian government 
began to reclaim seriously against certain parts of his 
conduct, Buonaparte increased by degrees his military 
force in the north of (lermany and the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, and advanced considerable bodies of troops 
nearer and nearer to the Czar’s Polish frontier. These 
preparations were met by some similar movements on the 
other side; yet, during many months, the hope of termin¬ 
ating the dilTcrcnres by negotiation was not abandoned. 
The Russian complaints, at length, a.ssumed a regular 
shape, and embraced three distincts heads, viz.:— 

P’irst, tlie extension of the territories of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, under the treaty of Schoenbrunn. This alarmed 
the court of St. Petersburg, by reviving the notion of 
Poii.->li independence, and Buonaparte was in vain urged 
to give his public guarantee that no national government 
should be re-established in the dismembered kingdom: 

Second, the annexation of the Duchy of Oldenburg to 
the French empire, by that edict of Napoleon which pro¬ 
claimed his seizure of the whole sea-coast of Germany, 
between Holland and the Baltic. Oldenburg, the here¬ 
ditary territory of the Emperor Alexander’s brother-in-l.iw, 
had been expie.ssly guaranteed to that prince by the treaty 
of Tilsit. Napoleon was asked to indemnify the ejected 
duke by the cession of Dantzick, or some other territory 
in the neighbourhood of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw; 
but this he declined, though he professed his willingness 
to give some compensation elsewhere: 

Thirdly, the Czar alleged, and most truly, that the state 
of his country made it altogether necessary that the regula¬ 
tions of the “ continental system ” should be dispensed with 
in his instance, and dci lared that he could no longer sub¬ 
mit to see the commerce of an independent empire tram¬ 
melled for the purpose of serving the policy of a foreign 
power. Buonaparte admitted that it might be necessary 
to modify the system complained of, and expressed his 
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belief that it would be found possible to devise some 
middle course, by which the commerciiil interests of 
France and Russia might be reconciled. Jlis meaning 
probably was, that, if their other differences could be ar¬ 
ranged, this part of the dispute might be settled by ad¬ 
mitting the Czar to adopt, to a certain extent, in t(fc north 
of Europe, a device which he himself had already had re¬ 
course to on a large scale, for coiirtenicting the baneful 
effects of his own favourite system, m his own immediate 
territories. Napoleon had soon discovered that, to ex¬ 
clude English goods and colonial produce entirely, was 
actually impossible; and seeing that, either with or with¬ 
out his assent, the decrees of Herhn .ind Milan would, in 
one way or other, continue to be violated, it omirred to 
him that he might at least engross the greatei part of the 
profits of the forbidden traffic himself This he accom¬ 
plished by the establishment of a system of custom-house 
regulations, under which (lersons desirous to iiiiiiort 
English produce into Fr.incc might puril..e.e the imperial 
licence for .so doing. A very considerable relaxation in 
the pernicious influence of the Ilerlin rode was the result 
of this device; and a proixirtional inriease of the Em()eror’s 
revenue attended it. In after-days, however, he always 
spoke of this licence ssstem as one of the few great mis¬ 
takes of his admiiihtration. Some petty riots among the 
manufacturing population of the county of Derby were 
magnified in his eyes into symptoms of an a[i])roa(:hing 
revolution in Engl.uid, the ecinscc)uencc, as he flatleied 
himself, of the misery inflicted on his great enemy by the 
“continental system", and to the end he continuecl to 
think that, had he resisted the tcmpi.ilion to enrich his 
own exchec|iier by the produce of licences, .such must have 
been the ultimate issue of Ins original scheme. It was, 
however, by admitting .\lexandcr to a share in the |jccuniary 
advantages of the hunce-system, that lie sniiis to have 
thought the commen i.d part of his dispute with Russia 
might be accommodated. 

And, indeed, had there been no c ause of quarrel between 
these powers, except what appeared on the face of their 
negotiations, it is hardly to be doubted that an accommo¬ 
dation might have been effected. 'I'hc simple truth was, 
that the Czar, from the hour of Mana I.ouisa’s marriage, 
felt a perfect conviction that the diminution of the Russian 
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power in the north of Europe would form the next great 
object of Napoleon’s ambition. His subsequent proceed¬ 
ings, in regard to Holland, Oldenburg, and other territories, 
and the distribution of his troops, in Pomerania and 
Poland, could not fail to strengthen Alexander in this view 
of the Case; and if war must come, there could be no 
question as to the policy of bringing it on before Austria 
had entirely recovered from the effects of the campaign of 
Wagram, and, above all, while the Peninsula continued to 
occupy 200,000 of Buonaparte’s troops. 

Bclore we return to the war in Portugal (the details of 
which belong to the history of Wellington, rather than of 
Napoleon), we may here notice very briefly one or two 
circumstances connected with the exiled family of Spain. 
It affords a melancholy picture of the degradation of the 
old king and queen, that these personages voluntarily 
travelled to Paris for the purpose of mingling in the crowd 
of courtiers congratulating their deceiver and spoiler on 
the birth of the king of Rome. Their daughter, the queen 
of Etruria, appc.irs to have been the least degenerate of the 
race; and she accordingly met with the cruellest treatment 
from the hand which her parents were thus mean enough 
to kiss. She had been dcqinvcd of her kingdom at the 
period of the shameful scenes of Basonne in 1807, on 
pretext that that kingdom would afford the most suitable 
mdemnifieation for her brother Ferdinand on his cession 
to Buoii.iparte of his riglits m Spain, and with the promise 
of being provided for elsewhere This promise to the 
sister was no more thought of afterwards than the original 
scheme for the indemnification of the brother. Tuscanv 
became a French department. Ferdinand was sent a 
prisoner to the castle of Valen^ay- a seat of I'alleyrand— 
and she, after remaining lor some tune with her parents, took 
up her residence, as a private person, under iurvetllance, 
at Nice. Alarmed by the severity with whicli the police 
watched her, the queen at length made an attempt to 
escape to England. Her agents were discovered, tried by 
a military commission, and shot; and the unfortunate lady 
herself confined in a Roman monastery. A plan for the 
liberation of Ferdinand was about the same time detected 
by the emissaries of the Fiench police: the real agent 
being arrested, a pretender, assuming his name and 
credentials, made his way into Valen^ay, but Ferdinand 
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was either too cunmn*;, or too iimid to incur this danger; 
■evealing to his jailers tlie pro]H)sals of the stranger, he 
•scaped the snare laid for him, and thus cheated Napoleon 
jf a pretext for removing him also to some Italian cell. 

During four months after Wellington's f.imous retreat 
terminated in his occupation of the lines of Torr<€ Vedias, 
Massena lay encamped before that position, m vain 
practising every artilicc which ci nsummate skill could 
suggest for the puqiose of drawing the Uiitish army lurk 
into the field. He attempted to turn first the one Ihiiik 
of the position and then the other, but at either (»iut he 
found his antagonist’s prep.irations [leifcrt. Meantime liis 
communication with Spam w.is bccuming every day more 
and more difficult, and the enmity of the peasantry was so 
inveterate that his troops began to suffer much from the 
want of provisions. Massena at length found himself 
compelled to retreat; and, if lie cxeuitcd the inilitary 
movement with masterly ability, lie lor ever disgraced his 
name by the horrible iicencc which lie permitted to his 
soldicrv. Kvery crime of which man is capable- every 
brutalitv whidi can dishonour rational beings—must be 
recorded in the narrative of that fearful mureh. Age, rank, 
sex, character, were alike contemned; it seemed as it 
maddened with a devilish rage, these ferocious bands were 
resolved to rum the country which they could not possess, 
and to exterminate, as tar os was in their [Kiwer, the 
population which they could neither eoneiliate nor suliclue. 

Lord Wellington followed hard on their footsteps until 
they were beyond the Portuguese frontier, within it they 
had left only one garrison .at Almeida, and ul this town 
the siege was immediately formecl; while the Hritish 
general himself invested the strong Sjiamsh city and 
fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo. But Massena, on regaining 
communication with the blench armies in (asiile, swelled 
his numbers so much, that he ventured to resume the 
olTensive. Lord Wellington could not maintain the siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo in the face of such an are.n as Massena 
had now assembled; but when the marshal indicated hii 
wishes to bring on battle, he disdained lo decline the 
invitation. The armies met at Puentes d'Onor, on the 5111 
Mav iSii, and the Prcnch were emee more deleated. llic 
garrison of Almeida contrived lo escape across the frontier, 
before the siege, which had been interrupted, could be 
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renewed. Portugal remained in a miserable state of 
exhaustion indeed, but altogether delivered of her invaders; 
and Napoleon, as if resolved that each of his marshals 
in succession should have the opportunity of measuring 
himself against Wellington, now sent Marmont to displace 
Massend^ 

Soult meanwhile had advanced on the southern frontier 
of Portugal from Estremadura, and obtained possession of 
Badajos, under circumstances which Lord Wellington 
considered as highly disgraceful to the Spanish garrison of 
that important place, and the armies which ought to have 
been ready to cover it. On the other hand, an English 
corps, under General Graham, sallied out of Cadiz, and 
were victorious in a brilliant affair on the heights of 
Barossa, in front of that besieged city. 

As concerned the Spanish armies, the superiority of the 
French had been abundantly maintained during this 
campaign; and it might still be said that King Joseph was 
in military possession of all but some fragments of his 
kingdom. But the influence of the English victories was 
by no means limited to the Portuguese, whose territory 
they had delivered. They breathed new ardour into the 
Spanish people; the Guerilla warfare, trampled down in 
one spot only to start up in fifty others, raged more and 
more widely, as well as fiercely, over the surface of the 
country the French troops lost more lives in this incessant 
struggle, wherein no glory could be achieved, than in any 
similar period spent in a regular campaign; and Joseph 
Buonaparte, while the question of peace or war with Russia 
was yet undecided, became so weary of his situation, that 
he earnestly entreated Napoleon to place the crown of 
Spain on some other head. 

Such were the circumstances under wliich the eventful 
year 1812 began. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


CtpliuT ol Ciudad Rodrigo—and o( Batlajcn—Battlx o( Salamanca— 
State of Napolcon’a Foreign Relations—His Military Resources 
—Napoleon at Dresden—Rupture with Russia—Napoleon’s cun. 
duct to the Poles—Distribution of the Armies—Passage of the 
Niemcn—Napoleon at Wilna. 

Lord Welmncton Ii.kI miw comjilcte possc-ssion of 
Portugal; and lay on the frontiers of that kingdom, ready to 
act on the offensive within Spain, whenever the distribution 
of the Frenih armies should srem to offer a fit opportunity. 
Learning that Marmont had sent rnnsider.tblc reinlone- 
ments to Suchet, in Valemia, he rcsoKed to advance and 
once more besiege Ciudad Rodrigo. He re-appeared 
before that strong fortress on the 8th of January 1812, 
and carried it by storm on the loth, four days before 
Marmont could collect a force adequate for its relief. 11 c 
instantly repaired the fortifications, entrusted the place to 
a Spanish garrison, and nqiaired in person to the southern 
part of the Portuguese frontier, which required his attention 
m consequence or that mi'erahle misconduct of the 
Spaniards which had enabled the French to make them¬ 
selves masters of lladajos in the preceding year, lie 
appeared before that Mty on the i6th March, .ind in twenty 
days took it also. The loss of life on both sides, in these 
rapid sieges, was very great; but they were gained by a 
general at the head of at most 50,000 men, in dcsjiite of an 
enemy mustering full 80,000; and the results were of the 
first importance to the English cause. Marmont, on hear¬ 
ing of the fall of the second fortress, immediately retreated 
from the neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo, which he had 
made a vain attempt to regain, and Soult, who had arrived 
from before Cadiz just in time to sec the IJritlsh flag 
mounted on the towers of Padajos, retired in like manner. 
The English general hastened to make the licst use of his 
advantage, by breaking up the only bridge by which 
Marmont and Soult could now communicate; and, having 
effected this object early in May, marched in June to 
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Salamanca, took the forts there, and 800 prisoners, and 
—Marmont retiring as he advanced—hung on his rear 
until he reached the Douro. 

Marmont was now joined by Bonnet’s army from Asturias, 
and thus once more recovered a decided superiority in 
number# Wellington accordingly retired in his turn; and 
for some days the two hostile armies moved in parallel line^, 
often within half cannon shot, each waiting for some mistake 
of which advantage might be taken. The weather was all 
the while intensely hot; numbers fainted on the march; and 
when any rivulet was in view, it was difficult to keep the 
men in their ranks. On the evening of the 21st of July, 
Wellington and Marmont lay in full view of each other, on 
two opposite rising grounds near Salamanca; a great storm 
of thunder and rain came on, and during the whole night 
the sky was bright with lightning, Wellington was at table 
when he received intelligence that his adversary was extend¬ 
ing his left,—with the purpose of coming between him and 
Ciudad Rodrigo. He rose in haste, exclaiming, “ Marinont’s 
good genius has forsaken him,” and was instantly on horse¬ 
back. The great battle of Salamanca was fought on the 
22nd of July. The French were attacked on the ])oint 
which Marniont’s movement leftwards h,id weakened, and 
sustained a signal defeat The commander-in-chief him¬ 
self lost an arm 7000 prisoners, eleven guns, and two 
eagles were t.'ken; and it was only the coming on of night 
that saved the army Irom utter destruction. Wellington 
pursued the flying enemy as far as Vall.idolid, and then, 
re-crossing the Douro, marched upon -Madrid. King 
Joseph fled once more at his approach, and the English 
were received with enthusiasm in the capital of Spain. 

Ixird Wellington had thus ventured to place himself in 
the heart of Spain, with, at most, 60,000 men, well¬ 
knowing that the French armies m the Peninsula still 
mustered at the least 150,000 in the expectation that so 
spirited a movement, coming after the glorious successes of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajo.s, and Salamanca, would effectually 
stimulate the Spanish generals liallasteros in particular, 
he doubted not. would at least take care to occupy all the 
attention of Soult, and prevent that able leader from ad¬ 
vancing out of the south. But the Spaniard’s egregious 
pride took fire at the notion of being directed by an 
Englishman, and he suffered Soult to break up the siege of 
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Cadiz, and retire with all his army undisturbed towards 
the Sierra Morena. Lord Wellington, incensed at this 
folly, was constrained to divide his army. Leaving half 
at Madrid under Sir R. Hill, to check Soult, he himself 
marched with the other for Burgos, by taking whnh great 
city he judged he should have it in his jiower to 5 )verawe 
effectually the remains of the army of Mamiont. He in 
vested Burgos accordingly on the i9‘h of September, and 
continued the siege during five weeks, until Soult, with a 
superior force, began to threaten Hill, and (Marmont's sue 
cessor) Clausel, having also received great leinforeements, 
appeared readv to resume the otTensive. Lord Wellington 
then abandoned the siege of Burgo> and conimeiued his 
retreat. He was joined m the course of it by Hill, .ind 
Soult and Cl.iusel tluii ellected their junction also, in Ins 
rear—their troops being nearly double his numbers He 
retired leisurely and deliberately as f.ir as Ciud.id Rodrigo 
—and thus closed the Peninsular eami>aign of iKra Hut 
in sketching its progress we have lost sight foi a moment of 
the still mightier mosements in whuh Napoleon wa; 
personally engaged upon another scene of at lion 

It has alreaiiy been mentioned, that In hoe the yeai 
i8n reached its close, the appioaih of a niiitiirc with 
Russia was siilhciently indicated in an edi't of the 
Ismperor of Austria, granting ,i free jiassage through his 
territories to the armies of his son-in-law Howesei, 
during several months followme, the negotiaii'Ois lietween 
the Czar and Napoleon coiitiiiued, and more than once 
ttierc appeared considerable likelihood of their finding an 
amicable termination, llic tidmes of laird W i llington s 
successes at Ciudad Rodrigo and Itad.ijos wiie (al<ulal<.d 
to temper the ardour of Huonaparte .s presumption; and 
for a moment he seims to have felt the nciessity of 
bringing the affairs of the I’iniiisula to a point, ere he 
should venture to involve himself in aiiotlier warfare. He, 
in effect, opened a communication with the I.nglish 
government, when the fall of liadajos wa.s announced to 
him; but before the negotiation i.ad proMcihd many 
steps, his pride returned on him in its original obslmary, 
and the renewed demand, that Joseph should be rccogni.sed 
as King of Spain, abruptly closed the intercourse of the 
diplomatists. 

Such being the sute of the Peninsula, and all hope of 
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an accommodation with England at an end, it might have 
been expected that Napoleon would have spared no effort 
to accommodate his differences with Russia, or, if a struggle 
must come, to prepare for it, by placing his relations with 
the other powers, capable of interfering on one side or the 
other, flh a footing favourable to himself. But here also 
the haughty temper, which adversity itself could never 
bend, formed an insurmountable and fatal obstacle. To 
gain the cordial friendship of Sweden was obviously, from 
the geographical position of that country, and the high 
military talents of Bernadotte, an object of the most 
urgent importance; yet the Crown Prince, instead of being 
treated with as the head of an independent state, was 
personally insulted by the French resident at Stockholm, 
who, in Bernadolte’s own language, ‘‘ demeaned himself on 
every occasion as if he had been a Roman proconsul, 
dictating absolutely in a province.” In his anxiety to 
avoid a rupture, Bernadotte at length agreed to enforce 
the “ continental system,” and to proclaim war against 
England. But these concessions, instead of producing 
hearty goodwill, had a directly contrary effect. England, 
considering Sweden as an involuntary enemy, disdained 
to make any attempt against her; and the adoption of the 
anti-commercial edicts of Napoleon was followed by a 
multiplicity of collisions between the Swedish coasters and 
the Imperial douaniers, out of which arose legal questions 
without number. These, in most cases, were terminated 
at Paris, with summary injustice, and the provocations and 
reclamations of Bernadotte multiplied daily. Amazed that 
one who had served under his banners should dare to 
dispute his will, Nai»leon suffered himself to speak openly 
of causing Bernadotte to finish his Swedish studies in 
Vincennes. Nay, he condescended to organise a con¬ 
spiracy for the purpose of putting this threat into execution. 
The Crown Prince escaped, through the zeal of a private 
friend at Paris, the imminent danger of being carried off 
after the fashion of the U’Enghiens and the Rumbolds; 
and thenceforth his part was fixed. 

On the other flank of the Czar’s dominion—his hereditary 
enemy, the Grand Seignior, was at this time actually at war 
with him. Napoleon had neglected his relations with 
Constantinople for some years past; but he now perceived 
the importance of keeping this quarrel alive, and employed 
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his agents to stimulate tlie Grand Seignior to take the field 
in person at the head of 100,000 men, (or the purpose of 
co-operating with himself in a general invasion of the 
Russian empire. But here he encountered a new and an 
unforeseen difficulty. Lord Gistlcrcagh, the Engliih 
minister for foreign affairs, succeeded in convinAig the 
Porte, that, if Russia were once sulxlued, there would 
remain no power m Europe capable of shielding her 
against the universal ambition of Kaf«)leon. And wisely 
considering this prospiectivc danger as immeasurably more 
important than any immediate advantage which she could 
possibly reap from the humiliation of her old rival, the 
Porte commenced a negotiation, which, exactly at the most 
critical moment (as we shall see hereafter) ended in a 
peace with Russia. 

The whole forces of Italy—Switziilanil. Bavaria, and the 
princes of the Rhenish League,—including the Elector ol 
Saxony,—were at Napoleon’s dis[x)sal. Denmark hated 
England too much to have leisure for fear of him. Prus,sia, 
surrounded and studded with French gaaisons, was more 
than ever hostile to E'rance; and the king was willing, in 
spite of all that he had suffered, to throw himself at once 
into the arms of Russia. But this must have inferred his 
immediate and total ruin, unless the Czar chose to march 
at once into Germany. Such a movement was wholly 
inconsistent with the plan of operations contemplated, in 
rase of a war with Buonaparte, by the military advisers of 
Alexander; and Fredeiak William saw himself compelled 
to place 20,000 troops, the poor relics of his army, at the 
disposal of the common oppressor. 

Austria was bound by treaty to assist Napoleon with 
30,000 men, whenever he chose to demand them, but this 
same treaty included Buonaparte's guarantee of Austria's 
Polish provinces. Could he liave got rid of this pledge, he 
distinctly perceived the advantages which he might derive 
from the enthusiasm of the Poles; to proclaim their 
independence would have been, he well knew, to array a 
whole gallant nation under his banners, and of such 
objections to their independence as might lie started by his 
own creature, the Grand Duke of Warsaw, he made little 
account. But Austria would not consent to give up his 
guarantee of Galicia, unless he consented to yield back the 
Illyrian territory which she had lost at Schoenbrunn; and 
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this was a condition to whicli Napoleon would not for a 
moment listen. He would take whatever he could gain by 
force or by art; but he would sacriiice nothing. 1 he evil 
consequences of this piece of obstinacy were twofold. 
Austria remained an ally indeed, but at best a eold one, 
and th^ opportunity of placing the whole of Poland in 
insurrection, between him and the Czar, was for ever lost. 

But if Napoleon, in the fulness of hi.s presumption, thii'. 
neglected or scorned the timely conr illation of foreign 
powers—some of whom he might have arrayed heartily on 
his side, and others at least retained neutral—he certainly 
omitted nothing as to the preparation of the military forces 
of his own empire. Before yet all hopes of an accommoda¬ 
tion with St. Peteisburg where at an end, he demanded and 
obtained two new conscriptions in France; and moreover 
established a law by which he was enabled to call out 
100,000 men at a lime, of those whom the conscriptions 
had spared, for service al home. This limitation of their 
service he soon disregarded; and in elfcet the new system 
—that of the Ban, as he alfected to call it—became a mere 
eviension of the old scheme. 'Ihe amount of the French 
army at the period in question (e.xelusu e of the Ban) is 
call iilated at 850,000 men; the army ul the kingdom of 
Italv mustered 50,000, that of Naples, 30,000; that of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 60,000. the Bavarian, 40,000, 
the Westphalian, 30,000; the Saxon, 30,000; Wirlemberg. 
15,000; Baden, 9,000, and the minor powers of the 
Rhenish League, 23,000. Of these armies Napoleon had 
the entire control. In addition, Austria was bound to 
furnish him with 30,000, and Prussia with 20,000 auxiliaries. 
The sum-total is 1,187,000. Deducting 387,000—a large 
allowance for hospitals, furloughs, and incomplete regiments 
—there remained 800,000 eflective men at his immediate 
command. The Spanish peninsula might perhaps occupy, 
even now, 150,000; but still Napioleon could bung into the 
field against Russia, in case all negotiation failed, an army 
of 650,000 men; numbers such .i,-. Alexander could have 
no rliancc of equalling; numbers such as had never before 
followed an European Ixmiier. 

Notwithstanding all this display of military strength, the 
French statesmen who had in former days possessed the 
highest place in the Emperor's confidence, and who had 
been shaken in his favour by their bold prophecies of the 
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result of his attempts on Spain and Portugal, did not 
hesitate to come fonvard on this new occasion, and offer 
warnings, for which the course of events in the Peninsula 
might have been ex(>ected to procure a patient hearing. 
Talleyrand, still in office, exhausted all his efforts in vain. 
Fouche, wlio on pretence of ill health had thrown'up his 
Roman government, and was now resident at his country 
seat near Pans, drew up a memorial, in which the prol'.ible 
consequences of a march into Russia were detailed with 
masterly skill and eloquence; and demanded an aiidicnic 
of the Emperor, that he might present it in person. 
Napoleon, whose police now watched no one so closely as 
their former chief, was prepared for thi.s He received 
Fouch< with an air of cool indifference. “ 1 am no stranger 
to your errand," said lie. " The war with Russia pleases 
you as little as that of .Spam." Fuucli6 answered, that he 
lioped to be pardoned for having drawn up some rcllections 
on so important a crisis. " It is no crisis at all," rc!>umed 
Buonaparte, “ but a mere war of politics Spam falls 
whenever I have deUroyed the English mlliience at St. 
Petersburg. 1 have 800,000 soldiers in readme.ss: with 
such an anny I consider Europe as an old prostitute, who 
must obey my plc.isure Did not you yourself omc tell me 
that the word impossible is not Frcm h^ You grandees are 
now too rich, and though you pretend to be anxious alwut 
my interests, you arc only thinking of what might happen 
to yourselves in cose of my death, and the dismeiiibirment 
of my empire. 1 regulate my conduct much more by the 
sentiments of my ann) than by yours. Is it my fault that 
the height of power which I have attained compels me to 
ascend to the dictatorship of the world.’ My destiny is not 
yet accomplished—the picture exists as yet only in outline. 
There must be one code, one court of appeal, and one 
coinage for all Eurofie. The stales of Europe must be 
melted into one nation, and Pans be its capital.’’ It 
deserves to be mentioned that neither the sUitesman thus 
contemptously dismissed, nor any of his brethren, ever 
even alluded to the injustice of making war on Russia 
for the mere gratification of ambition. Their arguments 
were all drawn from the extent of Alexander's resources- 
his 400,000 regulars, and 50,000 Cossacks, already known 
to be in arms—and the enormous population on which he 
had the means of drawing for recruits; the enthusiastic 
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national feelings of the Muscovites; the distance of their 
country; the severity of their climate; the opportunity 
which such a war would afford to England of urging her 
successes in Spain; and the chance of Germany rising m 
insurrection in case of any reverses. 

There was, however, one person who appealed to the 
Emperor on other grounds. His uncle, the Cardinal 
Fesch, had been greatly afflicted by the treatment of the 
Pope, and he conicmplaled this new war with dread, as 
likely to bring down the vengeance of Heaven on the head 
of one who had dared to trample on its vicegerent. He 
besought Napoleon not to provoke at once the wrath of 
man and the fury of the elements; and expressed his 
belief that he must one day sink under the weight of that 
universal hatred with which his actions were surrounding 
his throne. Buonaparte led the churcliman to the window, 
opened it, and pointing upwards, said, “ Do you see yonder 
star?” “ No, sire,” replied the Cardinal. “ But I see it,” 
answered Napoleon; and abruptly dismissed him. 

Trusting to this star, on which one spot of fatal dimness 
had already gathered, Napoleon, without waiting for any 
formal rupture with the Russian diplomatists at Paris, now 
directed the march of very great bodies of troops into 
Prussia and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. Alexander’s 
minister was ordered, in the beginning of April, to demand 
the withdrawal of these troops, together with the evacuation 
of the fortresses in Pomerania, in case the French govern¬ 
ment still entertained a wish to negotiate. Buonaparte 
instantly replied that he was not accustomed to regulate 
the distribution of his forces by the suggestions of a foreign 
power. The ambassador demanded his passports, and 
quitted Paris. 

On the 9th of May, Napoleon left Paris with his Empress, 
and arrived on the i6th at Dresden, where the Emperor of 
Austria, the Kings of Prussia, Naples, Wirtemburg, and 
Westphalia, and dmost every German sovereign of inferior 
rank, had been invited, or commanded, to met him. He 
had sent to request the Czar also to appear in this brilliant 
assemblage, as affording a last chance of an amicable 
arrangement; but the messenger could not obtain admis¬ 
sion to Alexander’s presence. 

Buonaparte continued for some days to play the part of 
undisputed master amidst this congr^ation of royalties. 
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He at once assumed lor himself and his wile precedence 
over the Emperor and Empress of Austria; and, in the 
blaze of successive festivals, the King of Saxony appeared 
but as some chamberlain, or master of the ceremonies, to 
his imperious guest. 

Having sufliciently indicated to his allies and vasfids the 
conduct which they were respectively to adopt, in case the 
war should break out, Napoleon, already weary of his 
splendid idleness, sent on the AbW de I'nvdt to Warsaw, 
to prepare for his reception among the Poles, dismissed 
Maria Louisa on her return to Pans, and broke up the 
Court in which he had, for the last time, figured a.s " the 
King of Kings.” .Marshal Ney, with one great division of 
the army, had already passed the Vistula, |unot, with 
another, occupied both sides of the Oder. The Czar was 
known to be at Wilna, his Lithuanian capiul, there collect 
ing the forces of his immense empire, and entnistmg the 
general arrangements of the approai lung campaign to 
Marshal Barclay de lolly.^ I’he season was advancing; 
and It was time that the (]iieslion of (leace or war should he 
forced to a decision. 

Napoleon arrived at Dantziik on the 7th of (uiie; and 
during the fortnight which ensued, it was known th.it the 
final communications between him and .Alexander were 
taking place. The attention of niankind was never moie 
entirely fixed on one spot than it was, during the.se fourteen 
days, upon Dantzick. On the zjiid, ltuona[).artc broke 
silence in a bulletin. " Soldiers, ' said he, " Russia is 
dragged on by her fate, her destiny must he accomplished. 
Let us march! let us cross the Niemen: let us carry war 
into her territories. Our second campaign of Poland will 
be as glorious as our first: but our second peace .shall 1 arry 
with It its own guarantee: it shall put an end for ever to 
that haughty influence which Russia has exerciserl for fifty 
years on the affairs of Europe.” The address, in which the 
Czar announced the termination of his negotiations, was in 
a far different tone. After stating the innumerable efforts 
he had made to preserve peace, without losing for Russia the 
character of an independent state, he invoked the aid of 
Almighty Providence as " the witness and the defender of 

• Thi* officer had been been and educated in Germany. was 
desceodf^d from an ancient Scottish family, eailed for adherence to the 
StuarU, in 170. 
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the true cause; ” and concluded in these words—“ Soldiers, 
you fight for your religion, your liberty, and your nati\e 
land. Your Emperor is amongst you; and God is the 
enemy of the aggressor.” 

Buonaparte reviewed the greater part of his troops on the 
field orFriedland; and having assured them of still more 
splendid victones over the same enemy, issued his final 
orders to the chief officers of his vast army. Hitherto the 
Poles had had no certain intelligence of the object which 
Napoleon pro[)osed to himself. As soon as no doubt 
remained on that score, the Diet at Warsaw sent both to 
him and to the King of Saxony, to announce their resolu¬ 
tion to seize this opportunity of re-establishing the ancient 
national independence of their dismembered country. We 
have already mentioned the circumstance which compelled 
the Emperor to receive this message with coldness. He was 
forced to acknowledge that he had guaranteed to Austria 
the whole of her Polish provinces. It was therefore im¬ 
possible for him to take part in the re-establishment of Old 
Poland :—“ Nevertheless," added he, with audacious craft, 
” 1 admire your efforts; I even authorise them. Persist; 
and it is to be hoped your wishes will be crowned with 
success.” 

This answer effectually damped the ardour of the Poles; 
and thenceforth, with a few exceptions, the eminent and 
influential men of the nation were mere observers of the 
war. If any doubt as to Napoleon s treachery could have 
remained after his answer to the Diet, it must have been 
wholly removed when the plan of his campaign transpired, 
and the Austrian auxiliaries were known to be stationed on 
the right of his whole line. On them, as it seemed, the 
march through V olhynia was thus devolved, and no clearer 
proof could have been afforded that it was Napoleon’s 
desire to repress every symptom of a national insurrection 
in Lithuania. The inhabitants, had French soldiers come 
amongst them, might have been expected to rise in en¬ 
thusiasm; the white uniform of Austria was known to be 
hateful in their eyes, in the same degree, and for precisely 
the same reason, as the Russian green. 

The disposition of the French army when the campaign 
commenced was as follows:—The left wing, commanded 
by Macdonald, and amounting to 30,000 men, had orders 
to march through Courland, vvith the view of, if possible, out- 
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flanking the Russian right, and gaining possession of the 
sea coast, in the direction of Riga. The right wing, com¬ 
posed almost wholly of the Austrians, 30,000 in number, 
and commanded by Schwartzenherg, were stationed, as has 
been already mentioned, on the \'olhynian frontier, lletween 
these moved the various corps forming the grand ^eiitral 
army, under the general su]'erintendcnce of Na|x»leon 
himself, viz. those of Davoust, Ney, the King of Westphalia, 
the Viceroy of Italy, Poniatowski, Jiinot and Victor; and 
in numbers not falling below 250.000. The communica¬ 
tion of the centre and hit was mainl.uned by the coqis 
of Oudinot, and that of the centre iind the extreme riglit 
bv the corps of Regnier, who had with him the .Saxon 
auxiliaries and the Polish legion of Dombrowski. The chief 
command of the whole cavaliy of the host was assigned to 
Murat, King of Naples, but he was in person at the head 
(]uarters of the Emperor, having immediately tinder his 
order three divisions of horse, those of (froiichy, Montbrun, 
and Nansouty. Aiigcreaii with his division was to remain 
in the north of Germany, to overawe Berlin and protect 
the communications with France. 

A glance at the map will show that .N'ajiolcon’s base of 
operations extended over full one hundred leagues; and 
that the heads of his sarions eohimns were so rlistributed. 
that the Russians could not guess whether St. Petersburg 
or Moscow formed the main obje< t of his march. 

The Russian main army, under Barclav de Tolly himself, 
had its headrprirtcis at Wilna, and consisted, at the 
opening of the ram|iaign, of 120,000 (uinsiderably to the 
left lay “ the second army," as it was called, of 80,000, 
under Bagrathion; with whom were Platolf and 12,000 of 
his Cossacks; while, at the extreme of that wing, “ the- 
army of Volhynia," 20,000 strong, commanded by Torma- 
zoff, watched Schwartzenberg. On the right of Barclay de 
Tolly was Witgenstein with 30,000, and between these 
again and the sea, the coqis of Essen, not more than 
10,000 strong. Behind the whole line two armies of 
reserve were rapidly forming at Novgorod and Smolensko; 
each, probably, of about 20,000 men. 'I'he Russians 
actually on the field at the opening of tlie campaign were, 
then, as nearly as can be computed, in number 260,01x1; 
while Napoleon was jirepared to cross the Niemen at the 
bead of at least 470,000 men. 
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On the Russian side the plan of the campaign had been 
settled ere now; it was entirely defensive. Taught by the 
events of the former war in Poland, and of that which had 
already fixed the reputation of Wellington in the Peninsula 
the Czar was resolved, from the beginning, to draw 
Buonapdrte if jMssible into the heart of his own country 
ere he gave him battle. The various divisions of the 
Russian force had orders to fall back leisurely as the enem) 
advanced, destroying whatever they could not remove 
along with them, and halting only at certain points, where 
intrenched camps had already been formed for their 
reception. The difficulty of feeding half a million of men 
in a country deliberately wasted beforehand, and separated 
by so great a space from Cermany, to say nothing of 
I'rance, was sure to increase with every hour and every 
step; and Alexander’s great object was to husband his own 
strength until the Polar winter should set in around the 
strangers, and bring the miseries which he thus foresaw to 
a crisis. Napoleon, on the other hand, had calculated on 
being met by the Russians at, or even m advance of, their 
frontier (as he had been by the Austrians m the campaigns 
of Austerhtz and Wagram, and by the Prussians in that of 
Jena); of gaining a great battle; marching immediately 
either to St. Petersburg or to Moscow—and dictating a peace, 
after the fashion of Pre.sburg or Schoenbrunn, within the 
walls of one of the Czar’s own palaei s. 

On the 24th of June, the grand imperial army, con¬ 
solidated into three masses, began their passage of the 
Niemen; the King of Westphalia at C.rodno, the Viceroy 
Kiigene at I’llony, and Napoleon himself near Kowno. 
The em|>eror rode on m front of his army to reconnoitre 
the banks; his horse stumbled, and he fell to the ground. 

A bad omen a Roman would return,” exclaimed some 
one; it is not certain whether Buonaparte himself or one of 
his attendants. 1 he lirst party that crossed were challenged 
by a single Cossat k. ' For what purpose,” said he, "do 

you enter the Russian country?.I'o beat you and 

take Wilna,” answered the advanced guard. The sentinel 
struck spurs to his horse, and disappeared in the forest. 
There emne on at the same moment a tremendous thunder¬ 
storm. Thus began the tatal invasion. 

No opposition awaited these enormous hosts as they 
traversed the plains of Lithuania. .-Vlexander withdrew 
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his armies deliberately as they atlvaiued. The capital 
Itself, VVilna, was evacuated tao days betore thev came 
m sight of it; and Najxilcon took up his qii.utcis there 
on the 28th of June, liut it was found that all the 
magazines, which Buonaparte had counted on st irmg, 
had been burnt before the Ru^nan^> withdrew, aad the 
imperial bulletins began already to denounce the “ barUirous 
method” in which the enemy seemed r-solved to conduct 
his defence. 

It was noticed m an early part of this narrative that 
Napoleon’s plan of warfare could hardly have been carried 
into execution on a great scale, unless by (a-rmitting the 
troops to subsist on plunder, and we have seen through 
how many campaigns the marauding system wivs adojiteil 
without produi'ing any serious inconvenience to the l-'remh. 
Buonaiiarte, however, had leained fiom Spain and I’ortugal 
how dilTicult it IS lor soldie;-' to Imd food in these ways, 
provided the population aiound them be really united in 
hostility against them, lie li.id further unisidered the 
vast distance at which a war with Russia must needs be 
carried on, and the natural ])o\erty ol most of the ('/..u s 
provinces, and came to the rtsolution ol d-(i.iuing on this 
occasion from his old svstem In a word, months before 
he left Pans, he bad given orders lor preparing immense 
quantities of provisions ol all kinds, to be conveyed along 
with his gig.mtic host, and render him inde|)endenl of the 
countries which might form the theatre of his operations. 
The destruction of the maeazincs at Wilna was siiflirient 
indication that the Emperor had judged well 111 ordering 
his commiss.ariat to be placed on an cthK lent footing; and 
his attention was naturally diieclid to .isi ertaimng, ere he 
advanced further, in how mm h his diieifioos a.s to this 
matter had been fulfilled. He remained twentv days at 
Wilna—a pause alto-ether e.xtr.iordinary in a liuonajiartean 
campaign, and wbuh can only be anouniid for b\ his 
anxiety on this head. 'Ihe result ol hi, iiujiiirics wa> most 
unsatisfactory. The prodigious extent oi the contracts 
into which his war-minister had entered was adequate to 
the occasion; but the movement of such enormous trains 
of cattle and waggons as these contraits jirovidc'd for must, 
under any circumstances, have been tedious, and in some 
degree uncertain. In this case they were entered inUi 
either by French traders, who, in aniaquince of 
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Buonaparte’s own practice in preceding campaigns, could 
have slender experience of the method of supplying a great 
army in the field; by Germans, who regarded the French 
Emperor as the enemy of the world, and served him 
accordingly with reluctance; or finally, by Polish Jews— 
a race* of inveterate smugglers, and consequently of 
inveterate swindlers. 

The result was, that after spending three weeks at Wilna 
the Emperor found himself under the necessity, either of 
laying aside his invasion for another year, or of urging it 
in the face of every difficulty which he had foreseen, and. 
moreover, of that presented by a commissariat less effective 
by two-thirds than he had calculated on. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


Russia makes Peace with England, with Sweden, and srith Turkey— 
Internal preparations—N'jpoleuii leaves Wilna—The Dwiiia— 
Bagrathion's Movements—Hattie ol Sm«lenski>—Battle ot 
Borodino—Napoleon enters Moscow—Constancy and Enthusiasm 
ol the Russians—Conduct of Kostophchln—The burning o( Moscow 
—Kutusoll refuses to 1 reat 

While Napoleon was dctamed in llic capital of I.ilhuania 
hy the confusion and slowness which marked idmost every 
department of his commissariat at this ureat crisis, the enemy 
employed the unexpected pause to the best advantnj’e. 
The Czar signed treaties of strict alliance with Knglaiid, 
Sweden, and the Spanish Cortes, m the middle of July; 
and the negotiation with Tmkev was tirgetl, under the 
mediation of Kngland, so elTectiially, that a peace with that 
Power also was proclaimed early m August. By the.se means 
Alexander was enabled to witlulraw whatever troops bo had 
been maintaining on the two 11,inks of Ins I'.tiropean 
dominions, and bring them all to the assistance of bis mam 
army, .Admiral Tchichagoff, at the head of 50,000 soldiers, 
hitherto opposed to the Turks 011 the side of .Moldavi.i, 
marched towards the left wing of Ban lay de Tolly’s forte, 
and the right, whitli h.id gradually retired until it reached 
a strong camp fonned on the river Dwina, w;is reinforced 
from Finland, though not so l.irgcly. The eiitliusiusin of 
the Russian nation appeared in the extraordinary rapidity 
with which supplies of every kind were poured at the feet 
of the Czar, From every quarter he received voluntary 
offers of men, of money, of whatever might assist in the 
pro.secution of the war. 'Ihe Grand l)uchc.ss, whose hand 
Napoleon had solicited, set the example by raising a 
regiment on her estate. .Moscow offered to equip and arm 
80,OCXS men. Platoff, the veteran hetman of the Cossacks, 
promised his only daughter and 200,000 roubles to the 
man by whose hand Buonaparte should fall. Noblemen 
everywhere raised troops, and displayed their patriotism 
by serving in the ranks themselves, and entruslmg the 
command to experienced officers, chosen by the govern- 
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ment. The peasantry participated in the general enthusiasm, 
and flocked in from every province, demanding arms 
and training. Two hundred thousand militiamen were 
called out, and in seoarate divisions began their march 
upon the camp. 

Napibicon, having done whatever lay in his power to 
remedy the disorders of his commissariat—and this, after 
all, does not appear to have been much—at length re¬ 
appeared in the field. He had now determined to make 
•St. Petersburg his mark: he counted much on the effects 
which a triumphal entry into the capital would produce 
throughout the country; and the fleet at Cronstadt was m 
Itself a prize of the utmost importance. He directed, 
therefore, all his efforts towards the Dwina, where the 
Russian commander-in-chief had now halted on extensive 
intrenchments, and Riga. This town, however, was now 
defended, not only by E.ssen, but by the English sailors of 
Admiral Martin’s fleet, and resisted effectually; and, to 
the confusion of Napoleon, he was repelled in three succes¬ 
sive attempts to force Barclay’s camp at Dunaburg. 

He upon this changed his plan of operations, and 
resolving to march, not for Petersburg, but for Moscow, 
threw forward the centre of his army, under Davoust, with 
the view of turning Barclay’s position, and cutting off his 
communications with Bagrathion. That general was 
compelled by this movement to pa^s the Dnieper (or 
Boryslhencs); and Barclay, on perceiving the object of 
Uavoust’s march, broke up from the camp on the Dwina, 
and retired upon \Btcpsk, where he hoped to be joined by 
Bagrathion. Davoust, however, brought Bagrathion to 
action near Mohilow, on the 23rd of July; and a.s the 
French remained in [lossession of that town at the end of 
the dav, the Russians found themselves under the nccessitv 
of altering the line of their retreat. Bagrathion informed 
Barclay that he was now marching, not on Vitepsk, but on 
Smolensko, and the commander-in-chicf felt the necessity 
of abandoning Vitepsk also. During three days (the 25th, 
26th, and 27th of July), his troops were engaged with the 
French at Vitepsk; and, though Napoleon’s bulletins 
announced three splendid victories, the result was that the 
Russians left their position in admirable order, and retired 
altogether unmolested on the proposed point of junction. 
Meantime Rcgnier, on the right wing, and Oudinot, on the 
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left, were defeated; the former by Tomiaioff, the latter by 
Witgenstein, both with se\ere loss. The Emperor h.ilied 
at Vitepsk for several days; " his Uoops," as the bulletins 
admitted, “ requiring refreshment.” The Russian plan of 
defence was already ascertained — and alarming. The 
country was laid utterly desolate wherever they (tiired. 
every village was burned ere they quitted it: the enthusi¬ 
astic peasantry withdrew with the an iy and swclli>d its 
ranks. 

Napoleon quitted Vitepsk on the 8th of August, and 
after a partial engagement at Knumoi on the 14111, came m 
sight of Smolensko, on toe i6th. The first and second 
armies of the Czar (Itngrathuiii having at length ciTeited 
his junction with Harclay), l.iy behind ihe river which Hows 
at the back of this town, but it was occupied m gn.it force. 
Three times did Uiion.ipartc attack it, and three tunes he 
was repulsed. During the night the U'Vrrisoii withdrew, and 
joined the anny across the river—but before they went 
they committed the city to the flames, and, the buildings 
being chielly of wood, the confl.igratioii, according to the 
Trench bulletin, ‘‘ resembled in its fury an eruption of 
\c.suvius.” ‘‘Never’’ (contmuia the same buileliii) ''w.is 
war conducted with sm h mhuinanit) the Kussuuis tre.ii 
their own country ,is if it were th.it of an (iiemy.” Such 
was indeed their resolution. They had no desire that the 
invader should establish hi iisell m winter quarters at 
Smolensko. With the exiejilmn of some trivial skirmishes, 
they retreated unmolested from Smolensko to Dorognbii/, 
and thence on Vi.tsina; haltmu .it eai h of tliesc tovvics, and 
deliberately burning them in ti,e f.u e of the enemy. 

It now, however, began to be dillnult m the extreme to 
prevail on the Russian soldiery to continue their retreat. 
They had consented to retire m the bi-giniimg solely 
because they were assured that such w.cs the will of their 
Falher—ixs they affectionately call their sovereign; but 
reinforcements were now joining them dailv from the 
interior, and the skirmishes whn.h had occurred had so 
inflamed their spirits, that it seemed impossible to restrain 
them much longer. At this period also, T.arclay was ap- 
jxiinted to the war-ministry at St. Petersburg, and Kutusciif, 
who assumed the command in his stead, was supjtosed to 
doubt whether the system of retreat had not been far 
enough persbted in. The new general at length resolved 
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to comply with the clamorous entreaties of his troops, and 
fixed on a strong position between Borodino and Moskwa, 
on the high road to Moscow, where he determined to await 
the attack of Napoleon. It was at Gjatz that the Emperor 
was informed of Kutusoff’s arrival, and of the universal 
belief that the Czar had at length consented to run the 
hazard of a great battle. A little further on a Russian 
officer, on some pretext, appeared with a flag of truce; 
his real errand being, no doubt, to witness the state of the 
invader’s camp. Being brought into Napoleon’s presence 
this man was asked, “ What he should find between Viasma 
and Moscow? ” He answered, “ Pultowa.” 

On the 5th of September, Napoleon came in sight of the 
position of Kutusoff, and succeeded in carrying a redoubt 
in front of it. All the 6th the two armies lay in presence 
of each other, preparing for the contest. The Russians 
were posted on an elevated plain; having a wood on their 
right flank, their left on one of the villages, and a deep 
ravine, the bed of a small stream, in their front. Extensive 
field-works covered every more accessible point of this 
naturally scry strong ground; and in the centre of the 
whole line, a gentle eminence was crowned by an enormous 
battery, serving as a species of citadel. The Russian 
army were 120,000 in numbers; nor had Napoleon a greater 
force in readiness for his attack. In artillery also the 
armies were equal. It is supposed that each had 500 guns 
in the field. Buonaparte addressed his troops in his usual 
style of language: “ Soldiers 1 here is the battle you have 
longed for; it is necessary, for it brings us plenty, good 
winter-quarters, and a safe return to France. Behave your¬ 
selves so that posterity may say of each of you, He was tn 
that great battle beneath the walls 0} Moscow." 

In the Russian camp, meanwhile, the clergy appeared in 
their richest vestments, and displaying their holiest images, 
called on the men to merit Paradise by devoting themselves 
in the cause of their country. The soldiers answered with 
shouts which were audible throughout all the enemy’s lines. 

At four o’clock in the momiiig of the 7th, the French 
advanced under cover of a thick fog, and assaulted at once 
the centre, the right, and the left of the position. Such 
was the impetuosity of the charge that they drove the 
Russians from their redoubts; but this was but for a 
moment. They tallied under the very line of their enemy’s 
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fire, and instantly re-ad\anced. Peasants who, till that 
hour, had never seen war, and who still wore tlieir usual 
rustic dress, distinguished only by a cross sewed on it in 
front, threw themselves into the thickest of the lenibat. 
As they fell, others rushed on and filled their places Some 
idea may be formed of the obslniacy of the contest from 
the fact, that of one division of the Russians which mustered 
to,000 in the morning, only 8000 sui\i\ed The^e men 
had fought in close order, and unshaken, umier the fire of 
eighty pieces of artillery. The result of this terrible d.i\ 
was, that Buonaparte withdrew his troops and aliaiuloned 
all hope of forcing his way through the Russians. In no 
contest by many degrees so despir.itc had he hitherto been 
engaged. Night found either army on the ground they had 
occupied at d.iybreak. The number of guns and prisoners 
taken by the french and the Russians was about equal 
and of either host there had fallen not less than 40,000 
men. Some accounts raise the gross number of the slain 
to 100.000. Such was the victory in hoin nr of which 
Napoleon created Marshal Ney J'niuf of Moih'ca. 

Buonaparte, when advised b\ Ins gmierals, towards the 
conclusion of the day, to bung forward his own giianl and 
hazard one final attack ,it tluir head, answered, " .Xml il 
my guard fail, what means should I have for niiewirg the 
battle tomorrow^” The Riissi.an commander, I'li the 
other hand, appe.irs to have spared nothing to fir. lung the 
(ontest.—During the night alter, his cavalry made sesei.il 
attempts to bri.ik into the enemy’s lines; and it w.is onb 
on receiving toe reports of Ins regimental ollncrs in I'n 
morning, that Kutusoff perceived the neiessity of retiring 
until he should be further recruited. Ills army was the 
mainstay of his country: on its utter dissolution his mastii 
might have found it very difluult to form another; bni 
while it remained perfect in its organisation, the fiatriotie 
population of the empire were sure to fill ufi readily every 
vacancy in its ranks. Having a.sccrtaincd then the extent 
of his loss, and buried his dead (among whom was the 
gallant Bagrathion) with great solemnity,—the Russian 
slowly and calmly withdrew from his intrenchments, and 
marclied on Mojaisk. Napoleon was so fortunate as to be 
joined exactly at this time by two fresh divisions from 
Smolensko, wliich nearly restored his muster to what it had 
been when the battle began; and, thus reinforced, com- 
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manded the pursuit to be vigorously urged. On the 9th, 
the French van came in siglit of the Russian rear again, 
and Buonaparte prepared for battle. But next morning 
Kutusoff had masked his march so efhclually, by scattering 
clouds of Cossacks in (very direction around the Freni h, 
that down to the 12th the invader remained uncertain 
whether he had n treated on Kalouga, or directly to the 
capital. The latter he, at length, found to be the ca.se, 
and on the 14th of .‘'cptember Napoleon reached the Hill 
of Salvation; so namid hei.iuse from that eminence the 
Russian traveller obtains Ins first view of the ancient 
mctriipolis, affectionately called “ Mother Moscow,” and 
hardly less sacred in his eyes than Jertis.dem. The soldiery 
beheld with joy and exultation the inagmfiecnt extent n' 
the place; its mixture of Gothic steeples and Orientd 
domes; the vast and splendid m.msions of the haughtv 
boyards, embosomed in trees; and, high over all the rest, 
the huge towers of the Kremlin, at once the palace and the 
citadel of the old (’z.irs The cry of “ Moscow! Moscow' ” 
ran through the lines. Napoleon himself reined in las 
horse and exclaimed, “ Behold at last that celebrated citv' ’ 
He added, after a brief pause, “ it was time.” 

liuonaparte had not gazed long on this great capital ere 
It struck him as something remarkable that no smoke issued 
from the chimneys. Neither appeared there any military- 
on the battlements of the old walls and towers. There 
reached him neither message of defiance, nor any deputa¬ 
tion of citizens to present the keys of their town, and re¬ 
commend it and themselves to his protection. He was yet 
marvelling what these strange circumstances could mean, 
when Murat, who commanded in the van, and had pushed 
on to the gates, came back and informed him that he had 
held a parley with Milarodowitch, the general of the Russian 
rear guard, and that, unless two hours were granted for the 
safe w ithdrawing of his troops, he would at once set fire to 
Moscow. Napoleon immediately granted the armistice. 
The two hours elapsed, and still no procession of nobles 
or magistrates made its appearance. 

On entering the city the French found it deserted by all 
but the very lowest and most wretched of its vast popula¬ 
tion. They soon spread themselves over its innumerable 
streets, anci commenced the work of pillage. The magnifi¬ 
cent palaces of the Russian boyards, the bazaars of the 
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nuTclunts, churches and convents, and public buildings of 
every description, swarmed with their numbers. 

The meanest soldier clothed himself in silk and furs, 
and drank at his pleasure the costliest wiiu-s. N.ipoleon, 
perplexed at the abandonment of so great n citv, lud some 
difficulty in keeping together ^o.ooo men under Mmol, 
who followed Milarodowitch, and watched the walls on 
that side. 

The Emperor, who had retired to rest in a .suburUm 
palace, was awakened at midnight bv the cry of /ire. The 
chief market-place was in Ihunes: and seme hours elapsed 
before they could be extinguished lis the exertions of the 
soldiery. While the fire still blazed, Napoleon cstablish(<l 
his quarters in the Kremlin, and wrote, by that fatal light, 
a letter to the Cz.ir, cont.oning proposals for peace. The 
letter was comnntted to a prisoner of rank; no answer ever 
reached Buonaparte. 

Next morning found the fire extinguished, and the Krrncli 
officers were huMed throughout the day in selecting Iioums 
lor their residmce. The flames, however, burst out again 
as night set in, and uiidir circuinstanrcs which might well 
fill the mind of the inv.iders with astonishment and with 
alarm. Various detached parts of the iity a|)pcared to be 
at once on fire. combustibles and matches were discovereil 
in different |)laccs as l.iid d< hberately; the water pqies 
were cut: the wind ch.ingeil three times in the rour.se of 
the night, and the (lames always lirokc out ag.iin with new 
vigour in the quarter from which the prev.iihiig hm/e blew 
right on the Kremlin. It was sufliciently pl.un that 
Rostoplichin, governor of Moscow, had adopted the same 
plan of resistance in whnii .'snerhnsko had alre.idy lieen 
sacrificed; and his .igiiits, whenever they fell into the 
hands of the French, were massacred without rmrey. 

A French adventurer, who had been resident for some 
time in Moscow, gave an .ocount (d kostophrbin s conduit 
in quitting the city, wbitli might have prep.ired Napoleon 
for some such catastrophe. This person, on hearing of the 
approach of his countrymen, li.id used some expressions 
which entitled him to a place in the prisons of Moscow. 
The day before Buonaparte entired it, Rostoplichin held a 
list court of justice. This Freni hrnan, and a disaffected 
Russian, were brought ficfnrc lum. The latter's guilt 
having been clearly proved, the governor, understanding 
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his father was in court, said he granted some minutes to 
the old man to converse with and bless his son. “ Shall 
1 give my blessing to a rebel ? ” cried the aged parent—“ 1 
hereby give him ray curse.” Rostophehin ordered the 
culprit to be executed, and then turning to the Frenchman, 
said, “ ^our preference of your own people was natural, 
'lake your liberty. There was but one Russian traitor, and 
you have witnessed his death.” The governor then set all 
the malefat tors in the numerous jails of Moscow at liberty, 
and, abandoning the city to them, withdrew at the head of 
the inhabitants, who had for some time been preparing the 
means of retreat at his suggestion. 

Such was the story of the Frenchman; and every hour 
brought some new confirmation of the relentless determina¬ 
tion of Rostophehin’s countrymen. Some peasants, brought 
in from the neighbouring country, were branded on the arm 
with the letter N. One of them understanding that this 
marked him as the property and adherent of Napoleon, 
instantly seized an axe and chopped off his limb. Twelve 
slaves of Count Woronzow were taken together and com¬ 
manded to enlist in the French service, or suffer death, 
four of the men folded their arms in silence, and so died. 
The French officer in command spared the rest. Such 
were the anecdotes which reached Napoleon as he surveyed, 
from the battlements of the Kremlin, the raging sea of fire 
which now swept the capital, cast, west, north, and south. 
During four days the conflagration endured, and four-fifths 
of the city were wholly consumed. “ Palaces and temples,” 
says the Russian author, Karamsin, “ monuments of art 
and miracles of luxury, the remains of ages long since past, 
and the creations of yesterday, the tombs of ancestors, and 
the cradles of children, were indiscriminately destroyed. 
Nothing was left of Moscow save the memory of her 
people, and their deep resolution to avenge her fall.” 

During two days Napoleon witnessed from the Kremlin 
the spread of this fearful devastation, and, in spite of con¬ 
tinual showers of sparks and brands, refused to listen to 
those who counselled retreat. On the third night, the 
equinoctial gale rose, the Kremlin itself took fire, and it 
became doubtful whether it would be possible for him to 
withdraw in safety; and then he at length rode out of 
Moscow, through streets in many parts arched over with 
flames, and buried, where this was not the case, in one 
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dense mantle of smoke. " These are indeed Scythians,” 
said Napoleon. He halted, and fixed his headquarters at 
Petrowsky, a country palace of the Ciar, about a league 
distant. But he could not withdraw his eyes from the 
rueful spectacle which the burning city presented, and from 
lime to time repeated the same words, ” This Ixides great 
misfortune.” 

On the ioth, the flames being at length subdued or 
exhausted, Napoleon returned to the Kremlin, well aware 
how mighty a calamity had befallen him, but still flattering 
himself that the resolution of the enemy would give way on 
learning the destruction of their ancient and sacred metro¬ 
polis. The p<»r remains of the enormous city still furnished 
tolerable lodgings for his army: of provisions there was os 
yet abundance; and the invaden, like tnie Frcmhmen, 
fitted up a theatre, and witnessed plays acted by performers 
sent from France; while the Kmperor himself exhibited 
his equanimity by dating a decree, regulating the affairs of 
the Thditre Fran9ais at Paris, from " the imperial head¬ 
quarters in the Kremlin.” His anxiety to show the French 
that, even during his hottest camp.iigns, his mind continued 
to be occupied with them and their domestic administration 
has already been alluded to. rhere was audacious (luackery 
in a stage rescript from .Moscow. 

Day passed after day and still there came no answer from 
Alexander: Buoiujiarte’s situation was lieconiing hourly 
more difficult. The news of the great battle of Salamanca 
had already reached him: the rumour of some distant 
disaster could not be prevented from spre.iding among the 
soldiery. Nearer him, the two flanks of his mighty host 
had been alike unsuccessful. The united army of 
Tormagoff and Tchichagoff, on the south, amd that of 
Witgenstein, on the north, had obtained decided advantages 
over the French generals respectively oppo'cd to them, and 
now threatened to close in between Napoleon's central 
columns and the magazines in Poland. Witzmgerode was 
at the head of a formidable force on the road to .St. 
Petersburg; and to the south-west of Moscow lay Kutusoff, 
on a very strong position, with an anny to which every 
hour brought whole bands of enthusiastic recruits. On 
every side there was danger; the whole forces of Russia 
appeared to be gathering around him. Meantime the 
season was far advanced; the stern winter of the north was 
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at hand; and the determined hostility of the peasantry 
prevented the smallest supplies of provision from being 
introduced into the capital. Had the citizens remained 
there, the means of subsistence would of course have 
continued to be forwarded in the usual methods from the 
provinces^ but neither boat nor sledge was put in motion 
after it was known that .Moscow contained no population 
but the French. The stores, at first sight so ample, within 
the city itself, had already begun to fail: the common 
■>oldiers had rich wines and liqueurs in abundance, but no 
meat except horse-flesh, and no bread. Daru gave the 
Emperor what the latter called “ a lion’s counsel to draw 
in all his detachments, convert kfoscow into an intrenched 
camp, kill and salt every horse, and trust to foraging parties 
for the rest—in a word, to lay aside all thoughts of keeping 
up communication with France, or Germany, or even 
I’oland; and issue forth from Moscow, with his army 
entire and refreshed, in the commencement of the spring. 
But Napoleon had excellent reasons for suspecting that 
were he and his army cut off from all communication, 
during six months, w ith what they had left behind them, the 
I’nissians, the Austrians, his Rhenish vassals themselves, 
might throw off the yoke: while, on the other hand, the 
Russians could hardly fail, in the course of so many month.s, 
to accumulate, in their own country, a force before which 
his isolated army, on re issuing from their winter quarters, 
would appear a mere speck. 

Napoleon at length sent Count Lauriston to the head- 
(piartcrs of KutusofI, with another letter to Alexander, 
which the Count was to deliver in person. KutusofI 
received the Frenchman in the midst of all his generals, 
and answered with such civility that the envoy doubted 
not of success. The end, howescr, was that the Russian 
professed himself altogether unable to entertain any nego¬ 
tiation. or even to .sanction the journey of any French 
inessenger—siich being, he said, the last and most express 
orders of his Prince. He offered to send on Napoleon's 
letter to St. Petersburg, by one of his own aides-de-camp; 
and to this Lauriston was obliged to agree. This interv’iew 
occulted on the 6th of October: no answer from St. 
Petersburg could be expected sooner than the 26th. There 
had already been one fall of snow. To retreat after having 
a second time written to the Czar, would appear like the 
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confession of inability to remain. The dillinilties and 
dangers attendant on a longer sojourn in the ruined capitid 
have already been mentioned; and they were uureii--ing 
with fearful rapidity every hour. It wars under micIi 
circumstances that Napoleon Imgeied on in ihe Kremlin 
until the igth of October; and it seems prubalfr th.it he 
would liave lingered even more d.i\.. there, lind he i.. i 
received the tidings of a new reverse, near at hand, and 
which effectually stirred him. llis attendants have not 
hesitated to say th,at, from the time when he entered Russn 
hi.s mind had seemed to be in a st.ite of indei imoii and 
lethargy, when compared with what they had been accus¬ 
tomed to witness m previous rain| .iigns. Krom this hour 
his decision and activity (if indeed they had ever been 
obscured) appear to ha\e been displayed abundantly. 

.Murat had, without Napoleon's command, and indeed in 
opposition to his wishes, established a str.inge sjiec les of 
annistice with Kulusoff, under articles which provided that 
three hours' notice must precede any regular affair between 
the two armic. confronted to each other, but allowc-d the 
petty warfare of tl.e Coss.n ks and other light iroiijis to 
proceed without interruption on either Hank. This Milled 
Kutusolf’s purpose; for it in effect left linn in full posse, 
sion of the me.in.s to avoid a gener.d action until he cIiom 
to hazard one, and yet ollered no intemiption to the 
measures by which he and his riatiun were deliberately and 
systematically straitening the Mip])lie.s of the invader. 
Napoleon alleged that .Murat had entered on the comp.ut 
from the desire of gratifuiig his own s.unty, by gallo|)ing 
about on a neutral ground, and altr.ieting the admiration of 
both armies, but especially of the Cos.sacks, by his horse 
manship, and the brilliant, if not fant.islic, dresses in whn li 
it was at all times his delight to cxhilnt Ins fine per on. 
But King Joachim never displayed his foppery so willingly 
as on the field of battle: he committed only, on a smaller 
scale, the same error which detained his master m the 
Kremlin, 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


N»pnleon quits Moscow—Battles of Vincovo and Malo-Yaraslovett— 
Retreat on Verreia—and Sraoicnsko—Repeated Defeats and 
Sufferings of the French—Smolensko—Krasnoi—Passage of the 
Berosma—Smorgonie—Napoleon quits the Army—bis arrival at 
Warsaw—at Dresden—in Pans. 

TfiE armistice, such as it was, between Joachim and 
Kutusoff, was broken through so soon as the latter had 
sufficiently disciplined the new recruits who had crowded 
to his standard from every region of the empire. Murat 
then received considerable reinforcements from Moscow, 
together with Naiioleon’s commands to gain possession, if 
possible, of one of the roads leading to Kaloiiga. There, 
and at Toula, the chief magazines of the Russian army 
were known to be established; and, moreover, by retiring 
in that direction towards Poland, (.should a retreat finally 
be found necessary,) Napoleon counted on the additional 
and far greater advantage of traversing a country hitherto 
unwasted. 

The King of Naples, accordingly, pushed his light troops 
over a new district; and had the mortification to find the 
Russian system of defence persevered in wherever he 
advanced. The splendid country house of Rostophehin 
was burnt to the ground, ere the French reached it; and 
the following letter, affixed to its gates, breathed the same 
spirit which had dared to sacrifice Moscow:—" I have for 
eight years embellished this residence, and lived happily 
in it with my family. The inhabitants of the estate, in 
number 1720, quitted it at your approach; and I set fire to 
my house, that it may not be polluted with your presence.” 

Kutusoff was no longer disposed to witness in inaction 
the progress of .Murat. He divined that Napoleon must at 
last be convinced of the necessity of abandoning Moscow, 
and determined that at all events he should not make his 
retreat in the direction of Kalouga. General Bennigsen 
was ordered to attack Murat, on the i8th October, at 
Vincovo: and the result was decidedly in favour of the 
Russians, in whose hands there remained nearly 3000 
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prisoners, and forty pieces of artillery. The cannonade 
was heard at the Kremlin; and no sooner did the issue of 
the day reach Napoleon, than he made up his mind to 
inarch his whole army to the support of the King of 
Naples. That same evening, several divisions were put in 
motion; he himself, at the head of others, left Mbscow on 
the 19th; and the metropolis was wholly evacuated on the 
morning of the 22nd. Russian troops entered it immedi¬ 
ately afterwards, in time to preserve the Kremlin, which 
had been undernniied and attempted to be blown up in a 
last access of rage, and within a few hours, so cornjiletely 
had the patriotic peasants li.illUsl Napoleon, the town 
swarmed with people, and all the market places were 
crowded with every species of provision. The Kinperor's 
bulletins announced th.it " .Moscow had Iveen found not to 
be a good military position,”—that it was “ neies.sary fur 
the army to breathe on a wider space," The pns ipitancy, 
however, with which the h'rcnch retiri-d was such that 
they left their sitk and wounded to the mercy of the 
Russians; and yet thousands of w.iggons, laden with 
the spoil of .Moscow, attendid and eneunibered their 
march. 

Kutusoff now perceived that he had to expn t the atl.u k 
of a greater than Murat. I'lic Russian geiur.d occupied a 
position at Taroutmo, on the old road to Kalouga (the 
central one of three nearly parallel routes), so strong be 
nature, and so improved b) art, that Napoleon judged it 
hopclc.ss to ati.ick him there. He therefore made a lateral 
movement, and pushed on by the western road meaning, 
after he had passid laroutiiio, to strike baik again into 
the central one, and so interpo e liiinself between Kutusoff 
and Kalouga. The old Russian, however, |)cio irated this 
plan; and instantly, by a nianouvre of prei isi lv the same 
kind—marching to the eastward, and thence b.ick to the 
centre ag.un, — baffled it Ihc Tremh van, liaving 
executed the first [wrt of their orders, .iiid regained the 
middle road in the rear of Taroulino, ads.inced without 
opposition as far as .M.ilo-\’.iraslov<t/,, and wcuiiicd that 
town. Rut at midnight they were assaulted furiously 
within It, and driven back across the river Louja, where 
the leading divisions of the army bivouacked. Early in 
the morning the French retook Malo-Yaraslovetz at the 
point of the bayonet, and the greater part of the day was 
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spent in a succession of obstinate contests, in the course 
of which the town five times changed masters. In the 
evening, Napoleon came up with his main body. He 
found his troops, indeed, in possession of the place; but 
beyond it, his generals informed him, KutusofI and his 
whole army were now posted, and this on a position at 
least as strong as that of Taroutino, which he himself had 
considered unassailable. 

The Emperor’s headquarters were in the wretched and 
filthy hut of a poor weaver, and here an angry debate 
(msued between Murat and Davoust; the former of whom 
urged the necessity of instantly attacking the Russian, 
while the latter pronounced such an attempt to be worthy 
of a madman. The Emperor heard them in gloomy 
silence, and declared that he would judge for himself in 
the morning. He dismissed them all, and, if Segur may 
be believed, .spent the night in great agitation; now rising, 
now lying down again—incessantly calling out—yet re¬ 
fusing to admit anyone within a temporary screen of cloth 
which com ealed his person from the eyes of his attendants. 
This was the lirst occasion on which Buonaparte betrayed 
in his demeanour that dark presentiment which had 
settled on his mind ever since he beheld the flames of 
Moscow. 

At daybreak he passed the Louja with a few attendants, 
for the purpose of reconnoitring Kutusoff’s position. He 
had M'arcely crossed the bridge, when a party of Platoff's 
Cossacks, galloping furiously, and sweeping some scattered 
coin|),iuies of the French before them, came full upon the 
Emperor .ind his suite Napoleon was urged to seek 
safety in ni;;lit; but he drew his sword and took post on 
the bank by the way-side. The wild spearmen, intent on 
booty, plunged on immediately below him, and, after 
stripping some soldiers, retired again at full speed to their 
Pulk, without has mg obsersed the inestimable pnze. The 
Emperor watched their retreat, and continued his recon¬ 
naissance. It satisfied him that Davoust had judged 
rightly. 

He made another effort to force a p,iss.ige southwards at 
Medyn; but here also he was repelled, and forced to 
abandon the attempt. Meantime the army which had 
occupied Moscow b^un to send forth its Cossacks on his 
rear. In a word, it became apparent that if the retreat 
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were to be urged, it must now be in the directum of 
Verreia and Smolensko; that is, through the same pro¬ 
vinces whicli had been entirely wasted in the earlier part of 
the campaign. 

KutusofI, whether merely owrpowered for the nion’.ent 
with that vague sentiment which liuonaparte's niwne had 
hitherto been accustomed to inspire, or that he knew of 
a still better position nearer K.douga, wm'., m f.ict, retirmi’ 
from his strong ground behind .Nlalo-Yaraslovet/, ,it the 
moment when the French began to bre.i!c up (ruin the 
Louja. No sooner, however, was that movement known, 
than the Russian penetrated the extent of his advervarv's 
embarrassments; and Platoff, with the Co' .nks, ns vised 
orders to hang close on the French rear while .Mil.irodo- 
witch, with 18,000 men, pushed directly on Viasma; and 
the main army taking a par.dlvl, and a shorter, though less 
practicable route, man lied also with the view of watihing 
the retreat on Smolensko. 

As Buonaparte was about to have Verrvi.i, ('■eneral 
Witzingerode was brought a prisoner into his pn-svnee. 
This oflicer had adsanced to the Kremlin, ere it was 
abandoned, with a fl.ig of tnue. for the purpose ol entering 
into some arrangemvnt.s concerning tlie I remli wounded; 
and It is to be su|)po,sed. of dissu.iding the departing 
garrison from destroying the citadel He w.is, howesei, 
placed instantly under arre-t, and burned away with the 
enemy’s march. Napoleon, whose temper was bv this 
lime embittered into ungosernabic rage, charged the 
General with being the le.ider of the Coss.nks, and 
threatened to ha\e him shot, on the instant, as a brigand 
Witzingerode replied, that " he commanded not the Cos 
.sacks, Init a part of tip' iigul.ir army, and th.il, in tin- 
chanictcr of a Russi.an soldier, he was at all tiiiuo pre[)are(l 
for a French bullet. " Napoleon, now a.scert.iining the 
name, country, and rank of his jirisoner, pursued in these 
angry ejaculations: “Who are you? A man without a 
country—You have ever been my enemy--You were in the 
Austrian’s ranks at Austerlitz 1 now find you in tJie 
Russian! Ne\crlhele-s, \ou are a native of the Confedera¬ 
tion of the Rhine—therefore my subject- and a rebel.— 
•Seize him, gens-d’armes! i.et the traitor Ise brought to 
trial.’’ The Emperor’s attendaiiU were wise enough to 

foresee the effects of such violence, if persisted in: they 
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interposed, and Witzingcrode was sent on as a prisoner of 
war towards Smolensko.* 

On the 28th of October, Napoleon himself, with 6000 
chosen horse, began his journey towards Smolensko; the 
care of bringing up the main body being given to Beau- 
hamois, avhile Ney commanded the rear. From the com¬ 
mencement of this march, hardly a day elapsed in which 
some new calamity did not befall those hitherto invincible 
legions. The Cossacks of Platoff came on one division at 
Kolotsk, near Borodino, on the ist of November, and 
gave them a total defeat. A second division was attacked 
on the day after, and with nearly equal success, by the 
irregular troops of Count Orloff Denizoff. On the 3rd, 
Milarodowitch reached the main road near Viasma, and 
after routing Ney, Davoust, and Beauhamois, drove them 
through the town, which he entered with drums beating 
and colours flying, and making a passage for the rest of the 
army over the ric.id bodies of the enemy. Beauhamois, 
after thi.s, separated his division from the rest, and 
endeavoured to push for Vitepsk, by the way of Douchowt- 
china, and Platoff followed him, while Milarodowitch con¬ 
tinued the pursuit on the main road. The separation of 
troops so piessed is a siilTicient proof that they were 
already suffering severely for want of food; but their 
miseries were about to be heightened by the arrival of a 
new enemy. On the hth of November, the Russian winter 
fairly set in; and thenceforth, between the heavy columns of 
regular troops which on every side watched and threatened 
them, the continued assaults of the Cossacks who hung 
around them in clouds hy day and by night, rushing on 
every detached party, disturbing every bivouack, breaking 
up bridges before, and destroying ever>’ straggler behind 
them, and the terrible sc\erity of the climate, the frost, 
the snow, the wind—the suilerings of this once magnificent 
army were such as to baffle all desenption. 

The accounts of the Russian authorities, of the French 
eye-witnesses who have since told this story, and, it must 
be added, of the F.mpcror's own celebrated “ twenty-ninth 
bulletin,” are in harmony with each other. The enormous 
train of artillery which Napoleon liad insisted on bringing 
away from Moscow was soon diminished; and the roads 
were blocked up with the spoils of the city, abandoned of 
‘ He was rescued in Poland bv a party of Cossacks. 
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necessity as the means of transport failed. Tlie hones, 
having been ill-fed for months, were altogether unable to 
resist the united eflects of cold and fatigue. Thev sank 
and stiffened by hundreds and by thousands. Tlic starving 
soldiery slew others of these animals, th.at thev midit drink 
their warm blood, and wrap themselves in their yer recking 
skins. The discipline of these nus. r.dde liands vanislad. 
Xey was indeed able to keep together some fsattalions of 
the rear guard, and present a Imld itspect to the puisuers 
—the marshal himself not disd.umng to bear a firelock, 
and share the meanest fatigues of l.is followers; but ehse- 
where there remained hardly the shadow of militarv order. 
Smalt and detached hodies of men moved, like soldiers, on 
the highway—the immense majoritv dispersed themsdves 
over the ice .and snow which equ.thsed the surface of llic 
fields on cither side, and there sustained from time to lime 
the rapid and merciless charge of the Cos^.o ks. 

licauhamois, meantime, distovered lafore he had ail- 
vanced far on liis separate route, that Witgenstein, having 
defeated successively St. Cyr and Victor on the Dwina, wxs 
alreadv in possession of Vitepsk. The vneroy therefore 
was compelled to turn bark towards the Smolcnsko road. 
Platoff turned with him, an<l brought him once more to 
action, “ killing many,” said the Hitman’s dcsjutch, “ hut 
making few prisoners,” The army of Italy, if it could still 
he i.allcd an army, mingled with the frw troojis who still 
preserved some show of order under Ney, before they earne 
in sight of Smolensko, and communie.ated to them their 
own terror and confusion, 

>feanwhile the Russian ” army of Volhyma,” after it was 
strengthened by the arrival of Tetnrhagoff from the 
Danube, had been able (as we have already liinted) to bear 
down all the opjxisition of .Schwarl/enherg and Rcgnicr; 
h.ad driven their forces before them, and taken jxisscssion 
of Napoleon’s great dcjiot, .Minsk, from which they might 
hope ere long to communicate with Witgenstein. 'Ilie 
armies of Witgenstein and Tchichagoff, then, were alxiiit to 
be in communication with eai h otlicr, and in possession of 
those points at wliicfi Napoleon was most likely to attempt 
his escape from Smolensko, into Poland, while the main 
army itself, having advanced side by side with the French, 
was now stationed to the south-west of Smolcnsko, in 
readiness to break the enemy’s march whenever KutusoQ 
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should choose; Milarodowitch, finally, and Platoff, were 
hanging close behind, and thinning every hour the miser¬ 
able bands who had no longer heart, nor, for the mrjst 
part, arms of any kind wherewith to resist them. But the 
wliole extent of these misfortunes was not known to any 
one of\he French generals, nor even to Napoleon himself, 
at tire time when Beauharnois and Ney at length entered 
Smolensko. 

The name of that town had hitherto been the only spell 
that preserved any hope within the soldiers of the retreat 
Tliere, they had been told, they should find food, clothing, 
and supplies of all sorts: and there, being once more 
assembled under the eye of the Emperor, speedily re- 
assume an aspect, such as none of the northern barbarians 
would dare to brave. 

But these expectations weie cruelly belied. Smolensko 
had been, as we have seen, almost entirely destroyed by 
the Russians in the early part of the campaign. Its ruined 
walls afforded only a sr.anty shelter to the famished and 
shivering fugitives; and the provisions assembled there 
were so inadequate to the demands of the case, that after 
the lapse of a few days, Buonaparte found himself under 
the necessity of once more renewing his disastrous march 
He had, us y'et, received no intelligence of the capture of 
Minsk by Tclnchagofl. It was in that direction, accord¬ 
ingly, that he resolved to force his pass.ige into Poland. 

Although the grand army had mustered 120,000 when it 
left Moscow, and the fragments of various divisions besides 
had met the Emperor at Smolensko, it was with great 
difficulty that 40,000 men could now be brought together 
in anything like fighting condition. These Napoleon 
divided into four columns, nearly equal in numbers: of the 
first, which included 6000 of the imperial guard, he himself 
took the command, and marched with it towards Krasnoi, 
the first town on the way to Minsk: the second corps was 
that of Eugene Beauharnois; the third, Uavoust's; and 
the fourth, destined for the perilous sen-ice of the rear, and 
accordingly strengthened with 3000 of the guard, was 
entrusted to the heroic guidance of Ney. The Emperor 
left Smolensko on the 13th of November, having ordered 
that the other corps should follow him on the 14th, 15th, 
and i6th, respectively; thus interposing a day's march 
between every two divisions. 
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It is not to be qucsiKunJ (hat Napoleon, in thus 
arranging his march, was influenced by the prcising 
diflii'ulty of finding provi'.ioiis, and also bv the enleebled 
condition of the greater part of his reniaining troops The 
division of his force, however, was so complete, that had 
he been opjxiscd by a gener.il adeipiate to the oeiasion, 
his total and immediate ruin could lurdh have been 
avoided. But KiitiisotT appears to 1 .ive exhausted the 
better j-art of his daring at Borodino, and thencefoith to 
have adhered to the plan of avoitiing Uittle-oncin.dly 
wise and necessary—with a pertin,iul\ savouring of super¬ 
stition It must be admitted, that hitlieito, in suflerine, the 
ilimatc to waste his enemy’s numbers, and inerdv lui uten- 
ing the misery of the element.il war bv his (loiids of 
Cossacks, and occasional assaults of other lu ht iroop,, he 
had reaped almost every advanl.ige which could have 
resulted from another course Hut the army of N'a|)oleon 
had been already ndined to a very small fragment of us 
original stiength; and even that fiaement was now s|ilit 
into four divisions, against anv one of which it would h.ive 
lieen easy to concentrate a lord' ovcrwhclminglv superior. 
It seems to be gcncr.illy anepted that tlw n.ime of 
N'apolcon saved whatever pan of his host fiiiallv csiapid 
from (he terriioiv of Russia; in a wool, that had KiitiisolT 
been able to shake off th.it awe whn h h.ul been the growth 
of a hundred victories, the Kmpernr himself must h.ive 
eillier died on some blood) field between Smohnsko and 
the Beresin.i, or revisited, as a prisomr, the interim of the 
country which, three months In fore, he h.ad invaded at the 
head of half a million of warriors. 

He himself, with his (ohimn, readied Kr.asnoi unmo¬ 
lested, although the whole of the Russian amiy, moving on 
a parallel road, were in full observation of his march, 
liugene, who followed him, wies, however, mterccpteil on 
his way by Milarodowitch, and after sustaining the lontest 
gallantly against very disprojiortionate numbers, and a 
terrible cannonade, was at length saved onlv by the fall of 
night. During the darkness, the Vui rov executed a long 
and hazardous detour, and joined the Kmpeior in Krasnoi, 
on the 17th. On this nigl.t-march they fell in with the 
videttes of another of Kutmoil's columns, and owed their 
preservation to the qui< km ss of a I’olish soldier, who 
answered the challenge in Russian. The loss, however, 
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had been severe; the two leading divisions, now united in 
Krasnoi, mustered scarcely 15,000. 

Napoleon was most anxious to secure the passage of the 
Dnieper at Liady, and immediately gave Eugene the 
command of the van, with orders to march on this point; 
but he was warned by the losses which his son-in-law had 
undergone, of the absolute necessity of waiting at Krasnoi 
until Davoust and Ney should be able to come up with him. 
He determined, therefore, to abide, with 6000 of the guard, 
and another corps of 5000, whatever numbers Kutusoff 
might please to bring against him. He drew his sword, and 
»aid, “ I have long enough played the Emperor—I must be 
the general once more.” 

In vain was Kutusoff urged to seize this opportunity of 
pouring an irresistible force on the French position. The 
veteran commanded a cannonade—and, as he had too 
pieces of artillery well placed, the ranks of the enemy were 
thinned considerably. But, excepting one or two isolated 
charges of cavalry, he adventured on no closer collision; 
and Napoleon held his ground, in face of all that host, 
until nightfall, when Davoust’s division, surrounded and 
pursued by innumerable Cossacks, at length were enabled 
to rally once more around his headquarters. 

He had the mortification to learn, however, that Ney was 
proliably still in Smolensko, and that a Russian force had 
marched on towards Liady, with the design of again inter¬ 
cepting Eugene. The Emperor, therefore, once more 
divided his numbers—pushed on in person to support 
Bcauharnois and secure Liady—and left Davoust and 
Mortier to hold out as long as possible at Krasnoi, in the 
hope of being there joined by Ney. Long, however, before 
that gallant chief could reach this point, the Russians, as if 
the absence of Napoleon had at once restored all their 
energy, nished down and forced on Davoust and Mortier, 
the battle which the Emperor had in vain solicited. On 
that fatal field the French left forty-five cannon and 6000 
prisoners, besides the slain and the wounded. The re¬ 
mainder with difficulty effected their escape to Liady, 
where Napoleon once more received them, and crossed tlie 
Dnieper. 

Ney, meanwhile, having in execution of his master’s 
parting injunctions blown up wh.itcver remained of the 
walls and towers of Smolensko, at length set his rear-guard 
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in motion, and advanced to Krasnoi, without lieing harassed 
i)y any except Platoff, whose Cossacks entered Smolcnsko 
ere he could wholly alundon it. The field strewn with 
many thousand corpses, informed him sullicientiv that a 
new disaster had befallen llie fated army. N et' he enn- 
tintied to advance on the lootsteps of those who fiad thus 
sliattered Davoiist and Mortier, and met with no consider¬ 
able interruption until he reached the ravine in which the 
rivulet I^ismma h.ts its channel tlnck mist lay on the 
p;round, and Ney w.is almost on the brink of the ravine, 
before he perceived that it was manned throughout by 
Russians, while the opjaisite lianks displayed a long line of 
batteries deliberately arranged, and .ill the lulls behind were 
covered with tioops. 

A Russian oHicer appeared and summoned Nev to 
capitulate. “A maresi hal of I-Moce nes’cr surreniiers.'' 
was his intrepid answer; and mmiediately the batteries, 
distant only 250 yards, opened a treinemlous storm of 
grape shot. Ney, nevertheless, had the hardihood to 
plunge into the ravine, clear a ]>ass,ige over the stream, and 
charge the Russians at their guns llis small liand were 
repelled with fearful slaughter; but he renewed his efforts 
from time to time during the d,n. and at night, though 
with numbers much diminished, still occupied Ins original 
position in the f.ice of a whole army interposed between 
liim and Napoleon. 

The Kiuperor had by this time given up all hope of ever 
again seeing anything of Ins rear-column. Hut during tlu’ 
ensuing night, Ney effected Ins csc.ipe, nor does the histon 
of war present many such ex.inipks of app.irentiv msiipcr 
able dilliculties overcome by the union of skill and valour. 
The marsh.al broke up his bivouac at midnight, and 
marched back from the l.osmma, until he came on another 
stream, which he concluded mu.st tlow also into the Dnieper 
He followed this guide, and at length reached the great 
river at the place where it was frozen over, though so thinly, 
that the ice Irent and crackled beneath the feet of the men, 
who crossed it in single files. The waggons laden with the 
wounded, and what great guns were still with Ney, were 
too heavy for this frail bridge. They attempted the pas.sage 
at different points, and one after another went down, 
amidst the shrieks of the dying and the groans of the on¬ 
lookers, The Cossacks had by this time gathered tiard 
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behind, and swept up many stragglers, besides the sick. 
Hut Ney had achieved his great object: and on the 20th, 
he, with his small and devoted band, joined the Emperor 
once more at Orcsa. Napoleon receiv^ him in his arms, 
hailed him as “ the bravest of the brave,” and declared that 
he would have given all his treasures to be assured of Ins 
safety. 

The Emperor was once more at the head of his united 
“ grand army but the name was ere now become a jest. 
Between Smolensko and the Dnieper the Russians lian 
taken 228 guns, and 26,000 prisoners; and, in a word 
having mustered 40,000 elfective men at leaving Smolensko, 
Napoleon could count only 12,000 after Ney joined him at 
Orcsa. Of these there were but 150 cavalry; and, to 
remedy this defect, officers still in possession of horses, to 
the number of 500, were now formed into a “ sacred band,' 
Its it was called, for immediate attendance on the Emperor's 
person. The small fragment of Ins once gigantic force had 
no sooner recovered something like the order of discipline, 
than it was again set in motion. 

Hut scarcely had the Emperor passed the Dnieper, when 
he received the tidings of tlie fall of Minsk, and the subsc 
quent retreat of Schwartzt nberg towards Warsaw. It was, 
therefore, necessary, to alter his plan, and force a passage 
into Poland to the northward of that great depot. It was 
necessary, moreover, to do this without loss of time, for the 
Emperor well knew that Witgenstein had been as successful 
on his right flank, as Tchichagolf on his left; and that these 
generals might soon be, if they already were not, in com 
munication with each other, and ready to unite all their 
forces for the defence of the next great river on his route— 
the Beresina. 

Napoleon had hardly resolved to attempt the passage of 
this river at BorizolT, ere, to renew all his perplexities, he 
received intelligence that Witgenstein had defeated Dom- 
browski there, and retained possession of the town and 
bridge. Victor and Oudinot, indeed, advanced immediately 
to succour Dombrowski, and re took Borizoff; but Witgen¬ 
stein burnt the bridge before he re-crossed the Beresina 
Imperfect as Victor's success was, Napoleon did not hear 
of it immediately. He determined to pass the Beresina 
higher up, at Studzianska, and forthwith threw himself into 
the huge forests which border that river, adopting every 
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stratagem by which his enemies could lie pn/zled as to the 
immediate object of his march. 

His 12,000 men. brave and determined, but no longer 
presening in their dress, nor, unless when the truni|)Ct 
blew, in their demeanour, a soldier-hke appearance, were 
winding their way amidst these dark woods, whrn%uddeii'y 
the air around them was filled with sounds wlmh could 
onlv proceed from the maich of sone far greater host 
They were preparing for the worst, when they found them 
selves in presence ol the advanced guard of the united 
army of Victor and tfiidmot, who had. indeed, lieen defealid 
by Witgenstcin, but siill mustered so ooo men, conipleulv 
erpiipped and hardly shaken m discipline With wliat 
feelings must these troops have surveyed the miserable 
half-starved and half-clad remains ol that ' grand arm\,' 
their own detachment from whose bantu rs had, some fe.\ 
shoit months before, filleri evert liosom among them with 
regret! 

Having melted the [wor reins of his Mosmw army into 
these battalions, Na[)oleon now (ontimied his march on 
Sttidzianska, cmploving, however, all Ins wit to (oiilirm 
Ti'bichagod in the notion that he meant to pass the liere.smu 
at a dilferent place,—and tins with so much sucmss, that 
Tchaplltz, with the Russian rear guard, ab.nidoind a strong 
position, commanding the iiver. duiiiig the veiy night 
whhli preteded his aiipiaraine there. Two bridges were 
eretted, and O.idinot had p.issed over before Ich.iplit/ 

perceivid his niist.ike, and returned again I.. 

Stiidzianska 

Disiovenng thai the |>ass,ige h.id alreadv begun, anil 
that in coiiseriuence of the narrowness of the only twi, 
bridges, it must needs iiromd slowlv, Ti liichagoff and 
Witgenstem now ar.^iuged a joint plan of atlin k. lln 
latter once more p.rssed to the eastern bank of the nvrr. 
and, having wholly cut off om divisi''’i of iinrlei 

I’artonneux, not far from I’oii/.oif. jiroceeded towards 
•Studzianska. Platolf and las indefatigable Coss.n ks joined 
Witgenstcin on this march, and they arrived long before tin 
rear-guard of Najioleon couhl p,iss the river. Ilut the 
operations on the other side of the lleresina were far lis.s 
Zialotisly or skilfully londucted. Tchichagofl wa,s in vain 
urged to siijiport cffcitnalK liliaplitz; who atlackid the 
French that had passed, and being repelled by Oudinot, 
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left them in unmolested possession, not only of the bridges 
on the Beresina, but of a long train of wooden causeways, 
extending for miles beyond the river, over deep and 
dangerous morasses, and which being composed of old 
dry timber, would have required, says Segur, “ to destroy 
them utterly, but a few sparks from the Cossacks’ tobacco 
pipes.” 

In spite of this neglect, and of the altogether extra¬ 
ordinary conduct of KutusofI, who still persisted in march¬ 
ing on a line parallel with Napoleon, and refusing to hazard 
any more assaults, the passage of the Beresina was one of 
ihe most fearful scenes recorded in the annals of war. 
\’ictor, with the rear-division, consisting of 8000 men, was 
si ill on the eastern side—when Witgenstein and Platofl 
appeared on the heights above. The still numerous 
retainers of the camp, crowds of sick, wounded, and 
women, and the greater part of the artillery, were in the 
same situation. When the Russian cannon began to open 
upon this multitude, crammed together near the hank, and 
each anxiously expecting the turn to pass, a shriek of utter 
terror ran through them, and men, women, horses, and 
waggons rushed at once, pell-mell, upon the bridges. The 
larger of these, intended solely for waggons and cannon, 
ere long broke down, precipitating all that were upon it 
into the dark and half-frozen stream. The scream that 
ruse at this moment, says one that heard it, “ did not leave 
my ears for weeks; it was heard clear and loud over tlie 
hurrahs of the Cossacks, and all the roar of artillery.” The 
remaining bridge was now the only resource, and all indis¬ 
criminately endeavoured to g.un a footing on it. Squeezed, 
trampled, forced over the ledges, tut down by each other, 
and torn by the incessant shower of Russian cannonade, 
they fell and died in thousands. Victor stood his ground 
bravely until late in the evening, and then conducted his 
division over the bridge. There still remained behind a 
great number of the irregular attendants, besides those 
soldiers who had been wounded during the battle, and guns 
and baggage-carts enough to cover a large meadow. The 
French now fired the bridge, and all these were abandoned 
to their fate. The Russian account states, that when the 
Beresina thawed after that winter’s frost, 36,000 bodies 
were found in its bed. 

Tchaplitz was soon joined in his pursuit of the survivors 
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by Witgenstein and Platoff, and nothing could have saved 
Napoleon but the unexpected arriviil of a frtsh division 
under Maison, sent forwards from Poland I'v M.iret, Duke 
of Bassano. 

But the seventy of the winter began now to be intense, 
and the sufferings of the amiy thus recmited w+re such, 
that discipline ere long disappeared, except among a few 
thousands of luirdy veterans, ovei whose spirits the 
Emperor and Ney preserved some influence. The assndts 
of the Cossacks continued as before- the troops often 
performed their march by night, by the light of torchc-., m 
the hope of escaping their merciless pursuers. When they 
halted, they fell asleep in hundreds to wake no more. 
Their enemies found them frozen to diath around the 
a.shes of their watch-fires. It is .said, .imong other horrors, 
that more than once they fotmd poor famishi-d vvretihes 
endeavouring to broil the flesh of their dead comrades. 
On scenes so fearful the veil must not be entirely dropt. 
Such is the pruc at which ambition docs not licsitatc to 
purchase even the thanie of what the world has not vet 
ceased to call glory' 

The haughty and imperious .spirit of Nafxileon sank not 
under all these miseries. He affected, in si, far as was 
possible, not to sec tbem. He still issued Ins orders as if 
his army, in all its liivMons, were entire and sent bulletins 
to Paris announcing a succession of vi< tones. When Ins 
officers came to infonii him of some new calamiiv, he dis¬ 
missed them abrupilv, saying, " W’hy will you distiirb my 
tranquillity? I desire to know no partiiulars. W'hy will 
you dejrnve me of my tran<nii!lily ? ” 

On the 3rd of December be readied Malodeczno, and 
announced to his marsli.ds that the news he had re< eived 
from Paris, and the uncertain nature of his relations with 
serme of his allies, rendered it indispensable for him to quit 
his army without further delay. They were now, he said, 
almost within sight of Poland; they wonid find plenty of 
everything at W'llna. It was his busmens to prepare at 
home the means of opening the next campaign in a manner 
worthy of the great natwn. At Smorgoni, on the 5lh, the 
garn>on of W’llna met him; and then, having entnisted to 
these fresh troops the protection of the rear, and given the 
chief command to Murat, he finally bade adieu to the relics 
of his host. He set off at midnight in a traineau, accom- 
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panied by Caulamcourt, whose name he assumed; two 
other vehicles of the same kind followed, containing two 
ofllcers of rank, Rustan the Emperor’s favourite Mameluke, 
and one domestic besides. 

Having narrowly escaped being taken by a party ol 
irregular • Russians at Youpranoni, Napoleon reached 
Warsaw at nightfall, on the loth of December. Hls 
ambassador there, the Abbd de Pradt, who had as )ct 
heard no distinct accounts of the progress of events, was 
unexpectedly visited by Caulaincourl. who abruptly in¬ 
formed him that the grand army was no more. The Abbe 
accompanied Caulainconrt to an obscure mn, where the 
Emperor, wrapped in a fur cloak, was walking up and down 
rapidly, beside a ncwly-ht fire. He was received with an 
air of gaiety, which for a moment disconcerted him; and 
jirocceded to mention that the inhabitants of the Grand 
Duchy were beginning to show .symptoms of disaffection, 
.ind even of a desire to reconcile themselves with the 
I’ru.ssians, under whose yoke they feared they were destined 
to return. The Abb6 expressed his own satisfaction that 
the Emperor had cseaiied from so many dangers. 
" Dangers,” cried Napoleon, “ there were none—I have 
beat the Russians in every battle—I live but m dangers— 
It IS for kings of Cockaigne to sit at home at case. .My 
army is m a superb condition still—it will be recruited at 
leisure at Wilna, and I go to bring up 300,000 men more 
fiom Krance. I (piit my army with regret, but I must 
watch Austria and I’ru.ssia, and 1 have more weight on my 
throne than at headquarter.-,. The Russians will be 
rendered foolhardy by their successes -I shall beat them 
in a battle or two on the Oder, and be on the Nicmcn 
again within a month." This harangue, utterly contradic¬ 
tory throughout, he began and ended with a favourite 
phra.se—“ Monsieur L'Ambassadeur, from the sublime to 
the ridiculous tbere is but a step." 

Resuming his incognito and his journey, Napoleon 
reached Dresden on the evening of the iqih December, 
where the King of Saxony visited him secretly at his inn, 
,ind renewed his assurances of fidelity. He arrived at the 
I'uileries on the i8th, late at night, after the Empress had 
retired to rest. He entered the ante-chamber, to the con¬ 
fusion of her attendants, who at length recognised him with 
a cry that roused Maria Louisa from her slumbers; and 
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Napoleon was welcomed with all the warmth o( un- 
dicninished afiection. 

The army, whom its chief had thus sibandoned, pursued 
meanwhile that miserable march, of which every day aug¬ 
mented the disorder. The garrison of Wilna and Maison's 
corps, united to those who escaped across tlic»I!ercsm’i, 
might number in all 80,000. liefore .Murat reached Wilna, 
40,000 of these had cither died or fallen alive into the 
hands of their unrelenting pursuers. In that city theie 
were abundant magazines of every kind, and the few who 
had as yet preserved some appcaraiKe ol order, together 
with the multitudes of broken stragglers, rushed in con 
fusion into the pUce, in the hope of at length resting Iroiu 
their toils, and eating and drinking, for at le.Lst one day. in 
peace. Strong men were obserred wi-eping with )ov at ihe 
sight of a loaf of bre.id. lUit siarcely h.id they received 
their rations, ere the well-known hurrah ol I’l.itofI rung 
once more in their ears. They lied mue more, with --iKh 
of their baug.igc as could be iiio'l easily got into motion, 
but many fell benc.ith the .spears of the Co^s.uks, and not .1 
few. It is said, wire butchered deliberately m the moment 
of their perple\lt\ b\ thtir l.i'hu.uii.iii hosts, the aine I’ollsh 
Jews who had alie.idy infln led su< h irieparable injury on 
the whole armv, by their non-obseiw.uKe of their contr.ict- 
Shortly after, a waggon laden wuli lom w.is overturind 
on the road, and the sohhers, laying .i-ide all .I'liiitioii Ic 
their olViters, big.in to |)lundir the rn h spoil. 'lie 
Cossacks came up -but tleie was enough for all, and 
friend and foe pill.iged the imperial treasure, in company, 
for once, without strife It deserves to be recorded that 
some soldiers of the imperi.il guard restored the money 
which fell to their share un this oic.ision, when the wearv 
march at length re.irhed its end 

Thev passed the Niemen at Kowiio, ,ind the Russians 

did not pursue them into the I’russian territory. At the 

time when thev oscaped fimilly from I'oland, there wen- 
about 1000 in arms, .uid perhaps 20,000 more, utlerlv 
broken, dispersed, and ihmoralned. 

Schwartzenburg, the general of the Austrian auxiliarii ', 
on lc,tniing the dejiarlurc of Najxilcon, formed an 

armistice with the Kussi.ms, and retired by degrees mU. 
his own princes territory. 'I'hcsc allies tuid shown 

little zeal in any part of the campaign; and their con- 
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duct seems to have been appreciated by the Russians 
accordingly. 

In Courland, on the left flank of the French retreat, 
there remained the separate corps of .Macdonald, who had 
with him 20,000 Prussians and 10,000 Bavarians and 
other Germans. These Prussians had been sent on this 
detached service in just apprehension of their coldness to 
the invader’s cause. Macdonald, on learning the utter 
rum of the main army, commenced his march upon Tilsit. 
On reaching that place D’York, the commander of the 
Prussians, refused any longer to obey the marshal’s orders, 
and scp.vrated his men entirely—thus taking on himself the 
responsibility of disobeying the letter ol his sovereign's 
commands, and anticipating that general burst of national 
hatred which, as all men perceived, could not much longer 
be deferred. 

To the great honour, however, of the Pnj.ssian people, 
the weaned relics of Napoleon’s grand army were recened 
in tlie country which, in the da\s of their prosperity, they 
had so wantonly insulted, if not with friendship, at least, 
with compassion. They took up their quarters, and re¬ 
mained for a time unmolested, in and near Konigsberg. 

Thus ended the invasion of Russia. ’I'here had been 
slain in battle, on the side of Napoleon, 125,000 men. 
Fatigue, hunger, and cold, had caused the death of 
152,000! and the Russians had taken of prisoners 193.000 
-including forty-eight generals and 3000 regimental 
olTicers. 'Ihe total loss was, then.tore. 450,000 men. The 
eagles and standards left in the enemy’s hands were seventy- 
five in number, and the pieces of cannon nearly one 
thousand. 

Exclusive of the Austrian and Prussian auxiliaries, there 
remained of all the enormous host which Napoleon set in 
motion m August about 40000 men; and ol these not 
10,000 were of the French nation. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Conspiracy of MaJIct—Napolron'v rroplion in Pari*—his MiUlars 
Preparations—Prussia decl.ii's War- Aiislna neKolutis \Mlti 
Napoleon—Bcrnadotte app. .rs in (‘lerii.jny— Ihr Russians 
advance into Silesia—N'apnl. un heads l is Arinv in Saxony—battle 
of Lutrcn—Battle of llaulnn 

Some allusion lus alrc.ulv Ixrn made to tlif news of a 
polttical disturbance in Paris, wlmh renrlinl Na|i.ileon 
during his retreat from Moscow, ami quickened his Imal 
abandonment of the army. The (ntiirreiiie in ([iiestion 
was the daring (onspir.icy headed by Cieiier.il M.dlct 
Phis ofticcr, one of the aauetit nniiles.e, li.id Ixen placed 
in confinement in iSoti, in Lonscinience of his connettimi 
with a society called the /'/iiAti/W/’/irv, which seems to li.ue 
sprung up within tlie Prench arirn', at the lime when 
Napoleon .seized the siijireme |viwer. ami wliicli had (or iis 
immediate ohjut lus dejio ition while some of the 
members contemplated the restoration ol a repuhlic.ui 
government, and others, ol wliom M.dlct was one, the 
recall of the rosal f.imily of llouihon. The peojile of 
Paris had for sonic weck.s received no oflit lal mtillig'n . 
from the grand army, and rumours of some awful i.it.i. 
lro|ihe were rife among all tlavsts, when .Mallet (onccived 
the daring projis t of forging a senatns-corisiiliuin, an 
nouncmg the fall of Napolcsm m a great battle m Russia, 
and appointing a provisional government. Having cxetuted 
this forgerv, the general escaped from his priam, nml 
appeared m full umlorm, attended by a ('or|)or.il diCistd a 
an aide-de-camfi, at midnight, on the zznd of (htoher 1812, 
at the gates of the .Minims barracks, then tenanted hv some 
new and raw levies. The audacity with which he clamicd 
the obedience of these men to the senatorial dc< rce over¬ 
awed them. He a.ssumed the command, and on the 
instant arrested by their means Savary, minister of police, 
and some others of the principal functionaries in the 
capital. General Hullin, the military governor, was 
summoned and hesitated; at tliat moment the olTiccr ol 
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police, from whose keeping Mallet had escaped, recognised 
him, and he was immediately resisted, disarmed, and con¬ 
fined. The whole affair was over in the course of a few 
hours, but the fact that so wild a scheme should have been 
so nearly successful was sufficiently alarming. The ease 
and indifference with which a considerable body of armed 
men, in the very heart of Paris, had transferred their 
services to a new authority, proclaimed by a stranger, 
made Napoleon consider with suspicion the basis of his 
power. And ignorant to what extent the conspiracy had 
actually gone, he heard with additional alarm, that iin 
fewer than twenty-four persons, including the leader, had 
been condemned to death. Of so many he was willing to 
believe that some at least had been mere dupes, and 
apprehended that so much bloodshed might create a 
violent revulsion of public feeling. The Parisians beheld 
the execution of these men with as much indifference as 
their bold attempt; but of this Napoleon was ignorant, 
until he reached the Tuileries. 

llis arrival, preceded as it had been by the twenty-ninth 
bulletin, in which the veil was at last lifted from the fatal 
events of the campaign, restored for the moment the ap¬ 
pearances of composure, amidst a population of which 
almost every family had lost a son or a brother. Such was 
the influence that still clung to his name. The Emperor 
was safe. However great the present calamity, hope re¬ 
mained. The elements, a-s they were taught to believe, had 
not merely iiuickencd and increased, but wholly occasioned 
the reverses of the army. The Russian winter was the 
only enemy that had been able to triumph over his genius, 
and the valour of Frenchmen. The senate, the magistrates, 
all those public bodies and functionaries who had the 
means of approaching the throne, now crowded to its foot¬ 
steps with addre.i.scs full of adulation yet more audacious 
than they had ever before ventured on. The voice of 
applause, congratulation, and confidence, re-echoed from 
ever)’ quarter, drowned the whispers of suspicion, resent¬ 
ment, and natural sorrow. Every department of the 
public service appeared to be animated with a spirit of ten¬ 
fold activity. New conscriptions were called for and 
yielded. Regiments arrived from Spain and from Italy. 
I'^ery arsenal resounded with the preparation of new 
artillery—thousands of horses were impressed in every 
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province. Ere m.iny weeks had elapsi\i, N.ipoleon found 
himself once more in a condition to take tlie field with not 
less than 350,000 soldiers. Such was the cflect of Ins new 
appeal to the national feelings of this great atid g.illuni 
people. 

.\ieanwhile the French garrisons dispersed lAer the 
Prussian territory were wholly incompetent to oserawe that 
oppressed and insulted nation, now huming with the 
settled thirst and the long-deferred hope of vengeance. 
The king interposed, indeed, his antlionts to protist the 
soldiers of Napoleon from [lopul.ir violence; hut it 
presently became m.inifest that their safelv nuist ihpend 
on their concentrating theinseKes in a sin.ill nnmher of 
fortified places; and that e\en if hn-derick Willi.nn h.id 
been cordially anxious to preserve In. alliance with Frame, 
It would soon he impossible for him to resist the imaniinous 
wishes of his peo|)le, Murat w.is .dreads we.irv ol his 
command lie found himself thwarted .uul 1 onltolled hv 
the other generals, none of whom respcited liis authorilv, 
and one of whom, wln n he h.ippened to spe.ik of himself in 
the same breath with the soseniens of Austria .ind Prussia, 
answered without ceremony, " \ on must remember that 
the.se are kings by the gr.ice of God, by descent, and b) 
custom; whereas you are only a king by the gr.icc of 
Napoleon, and through the expenditure ol Freiuh blood ’’ 
Murat was moreo\er jealous of the extent to wlm h hi> 
queen was understood to be plasing the sovereign m 
Naples, and he threw up his comm.ind, being sins e' deil 
bv Eugene Heauharnois, and insulted anew bv .N.ijiolion 
hnnsell, m a general order which announced this ch.iiige, 
and alleged as its causes, the superior military skill of the 
\iceroy, and his possession of “the full confidence of the 
Emperor. ’ Eugene succeeded to the toinrnand at the 
moment when it was obvious that hreihrick William could 
no longer, even if he would, repress the universal en¬ 
thusiasm of his people. On the 31st of January, the King 
made his escape to ilrc.slau, m which neighliourhood no 
French were garrusoned, erected his standard, and (ailed 
on the nation to rise m arms. Whereon Eugene retired to 
Magdeburg, and shut himself up in that great fortress, with 
as many troops as he could assemble to the west of the 
Elbe. 

Six years had elapsed since the fatal day of Jena, and, 
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in spite of all the watchfulness of Napoleon’s tyranny, the 
Prussian nation had recovered in a great measure its 
energies. The people now answered the call of their be¬ 
loved prince, as with the heart and voice of one man. 
Youths of all ranks, the highest and the lowest, flocked in¬ 
discriminately to the standard: the students of the uni¬ 
versities formed themselves into battalions, at the head of 
which, in many instances, their teachers marched. The 
women flung their trinkets into the king’s treasure—the 
gentlemen melted their plate—England poured in her gold 
with a lavish hand. The rapidity with which discipline 
was establi>hed among the great levies thus assembled, ex¬ 
cited universal astonishment. It spoke the intense and 
perfect zeal with which a people, naturally warlike, had 
devoted themselves to the sacred cause of independence. 
The Emperor of Russia was no sooner aware of this great 
movement, than he resolved to advance into Silesia. 
Having masked several French garrisons in Prussian 
Poland, and taken others, he pushed on with his main 
army to supfiort Frederick William. There was some risk 
in leaving a considerable number of hostile fortresses 
behinil him and his own frontier; but this he encountered 
cheerfully, rather than pennit the Prussians to stand alone 
in the first onset of Napoleon, of whose extensive prepara¬ 
tions all Europe was well aware. The two sovereigns, long 
attached to oai h other by the warmest feelings of personal 
frieiuKhip, though of late compelled by the iron force of 
(ircumstanccs to put on the disguise of hostility, met at 
Breslau on the 15th of March. Tears rushed down the 
cheeks of P'lederick William, as he fell into the arms of 
Alexander—Wipe them,” said the ('/.ar; ” they are the 
last that Napoleon sh.dl ever cause vou to shed.” 

The aged Kutusolt having died, the command of the 
Russian army was now given to Witgenstein; while that of 
the Prussians was entrusted to a leader, whose name was 
hailed as the sure pledge of unremitting activity and in¬ 
domitable perseverance. This was Blucher, an ofiicer 
originally trained under the great Frederick, whose ex¬ 
emplary conduct after the battle of Jena has already been 
mentioned. 'The brave old man had. since that catas¬ 
trophe, lived in utter retirement. The soldiery had long 
before bestowed on him the nom-de-guerre of Marshal 
Foruwds.umi they heard of his appointment with universal 
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delight. Addicted to drinking, smoking, and gambling, 
and little conversant with the higher branches of war as an 
art, Blucher wm at first despised by Napoleon. But his 
technical deficiencies were abundantly supplied by the 
skill of Schamforst, and afterwards of Gneisenau; and he 
himself possessed such inihience over the minth of his 
men in the day of action, and was sure to r.illy them so 
rapidly after defeat, and to urge them on so keenly when 
fortune was more favourable, that ere long ihe Kmperor 
was forced to confess that no one gave him so much trouble 
as that " debauched old dragoon.” Hlucher hated the 
very names of France and Buonaparte witli a perfect 
hatred; and, once more |)ermitled to draw his sword, he 
swore never to sheathe it until the revenge of I’nissia was 
complete. 

The Crown Prince of hwerlen landed with .t5,ooo men 
at Stralsund, and advanced through Mccklenbuig, while 
the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia were concentrating 
their armies in Silesia. It was announced and expected 
that German troops would join Bem.adotte, so as to enable 
him to open tb.e eain|)aign on ilie lower Kibe with a 
separate army of 100,000. Lord Wellington wiis alroiit to 
advance once more into Spam, with Ins victorious veterans 
Three great armies, two of which might ea.sily communi¬ 
cate with caeh other, were thus taking the field against him 
at once; and yet, such was Napoleon's pride or obninacy, 
that he would make no saciiliee wh.itcver to secure the 
assistance of Austria. He still adhered to his resolution of 
entering into no general peace who h diould not recognise 
Joseph as King of Spam, and refusid absolutely to listen 
to any proposals which included the cession cither of 
Illyria or the TstoI. Ere he once more left Pans, he 
named Maria Louisa Regent in his absence; but this was a 
circumstance not likely to have mn<h weight with the 
wavering counsels of the Austrian. 

While Napoleon’s military prejiarations were in progress, 
he made an ellort to conniiate that large party of Ins 
subjects, who had hitherto looked on him with cold¬ 
ness as the oppressor of the head of the Catholn 
church. During his absence in Russia, the Pope had Ireen 
removed once more to Fontainebleau, where he now 
occupied apartments in the palace, under strict funirtUanie 
of the police. The Emperor presented himself suddenly 
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in his hunter’s dress before the holy father on the 13th of 
January; and exerted his talents with such success, that 
preliminary articles of a new concordat were at length 
drawn up. But in his eagerness to produce a favourable 
impression on the Catholic public, Napoleon published 
these pMiminary articles, as if they had formed a 
definite and ratified treaty; and Pius, indignant at this 
conduct, which he considered as equally false and ir¬ 
reverent, immediately announced his resolution to carry the 
negotiation no further. 

The Pope, howes er, was the only man in France who as 
yet durst openly confront the rage of Buonaparte. As the 
time when he was expected to assume once more the 
command of liis army in the field drew near, the addresses 
of his apparently devoted subjects increased in numbers, 
and still more in the extravagance of their adulations. 

iN.ipoleon quitted Paris in the middle of April, and on 
the iSih readied the lianks of the Saalc, where the troops 
he had been mustering and organising in France had now 
been joined by Eugene Beauliarnois and the garrison of 
Magdeburg. The ('/.ar and his Prussian ally were known 
to lie at Dresden; and it soon ap[)carcd that, wlule they 
meditated a march westwards on Leipsig. tlie Frencli 
intended to move ea.stwards with the view of securing the 
possession of tliat great city. Of the annies thus about to 
meet each other’s shock in the heart of .Saxony, tliere is no 
doubt that Buonajiartc’s was considerably the more 
numerous. His activity had been worthy of his reputa¬ 
tion: and a host nearly 200,000 strong was already con¬ 
centrated for action, while reserves to nearly a similar 
extent were gradually forming behind him on the Rhine. 
The Russians had not as \ct pushed forward more than 
half their disposable troops beyond the Vistula—wherever 
the blame lav, such was the fact; the Prussians, unanimous 
as their patriotism was, had had only three months to re¬ 
organise their establishments. Under such circumstances, 
the advance of the allies beyond the Elbe, could only have 
proceeded from their ardent wish to stimulate the spuit of 
insurrection in the kingdom of Saxony and the neighbour¬ 
ing slates. It was obviously Napoleon's interest to 
bring them to action while their numbers were thus 
uncipial, and ere the sole object of their hazardous advance 
could be realised. 
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The armies met sooner than he had ventured to hope, 
on the first of May, near the town of Lutzen, relehrated 
already as the scene of the battle m which King (iostavus 
Adolphus died. The allies crossed the Klster suddenly, 
under the cover of a thick morning fog, and att.o ked the 
left flank of the French, who had been advancing in 
column, and who thus comnienceil the action under heavy 
disadvantages. liut the Kmperor so skillully altend the 
arrangement of his army, that, ere the dav closed, the alias 
were more afraid of being enclosed to their ruin within his 
two wings, than hopeful of being able to cut tlwough and 
destroy that part of his forte which they had onginallv 
charged and weakened, and which had now become his 
centre. Night interrupted the conihet. They retre.ned 
next morning, leaving Naixileon in [Hissession of the liild. 
Hut here the advantage stoppid I he slam of ihe one 
army were not more numerous than those of the other, 
and the allies, convinced of their mistake, but neither 
broken nor discouraged, fell back leisurely on l.eipsig, 
thence on Dresden, and finally across the Kibe to H.iutzen, 
without leaving either prisoneis or guns in the hiimls of the 
French. The victory of Lutzen was bla/oind abroad, as 
having restored all its glory to the eagle of NapolcHin; but 
he clearly perceived that the days were no more in whi. h a 
single battle delermimd the late of a campaign, and an 
empire. It was at Lutzen that .Marshal liessieres died 

Napoleon entered Dri'.diii on the 6th, and on the iith 
was joined there by the King o( Saxony, who certainly bad 
been individually a gainer by his alliance, and who still 
adhered to it, in opposition to the wishes both of Ins 
people and his army. 'Ihc Saxon troops, who h.ad been 
wavering, ome more submitted to act in concert with the 
French; and Hamburg, whuh city h-ad jiartaken in the 
movement of Pnissia, and all the country to the left of the 
Flbe, fell back, for the moment, into their hands. The 
cruelty with which the defcdion of Hamburg, in jiarticular, 
was now revenged on the inhabitants by Marshal Davoust, 
has consigned to las’ing abhorrence the name of that able 
but heartless satellite of Najxilcon. All the atrocities of 
Junot and Massena, in Portugal, in 1808 and 1809, were 
c(]ii.alled on the banks of the Elt)e, by Davoust, in the 
summer of 1813 

While the Emperor paused at Dresden, Ney made 
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various demonstrations in the direction of Berlin, with tlie 
view of inducing the allies to quit Bautzen; but it soon 
became manifest that they had resolved to sacrifice tlie 
Prussian capital, if it were necessary, rather than forego 
their position; by adhering to wltich they well knew 
Buonaparte must ultimately be compelled to carry his main 
force into a difficult and mountainous country, in place of 
acting in the open plains of Saxony and Brandenburg. 
They were, moreover, desirous to remain in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bohemia for another reason. The Austrian 
Emperor had again renevved his negotiation with Napoleon; 
urging liim to accept his mediation for the conclusion of a 
general peace, and at the same time giving him to under¬ 
stand that such a peace could not be obtained, unless he 
would consent to be satisfied with the frontier of the 
Rhine, and restore effectively the independence of the 
German nation. Napoleon’s conferences with Bubna, the 
Austrian envoy, were frequent and long; but they ended 
where they began. He was well aware, however, that the 
Emperor Francis was increasing his military establishment 
largely, and that a great body of troops was already con¬ 
centrated behind the mountainous frontier of Bohemia, 
lie could not hut see that Austria regarded herself as 
enabled and entitled to turn the scale on whnlrsoever side 
she might choose, and he determined to crush the army 
which had retreated from Lutzen, ere the ceremonious 
cabinet of Vienna should have time to come to a distinct 
understanding with the hcad(|uai ters of Alc.x.inder and 
Frederick William. Victors, he clearly saw, could alone 
serve his interests with the Austrian. 

Having replaced by woodwork some arches of the 
magnificent bridge over the Elbe, at Dresden, which the 
allies had blown up on their ret re,it, Napoleon now moved 
towards Bautzen, and came in sight of the position on the 
morning of the list of May. Its strength was obviously 
great. In their front was the river Spice; wooded hills 
supported their right, and eminences well fortified their 
left. The action began with an attempt to turn their right, 
but Barclay de Tollv anln qiatcd this movement, and 
repelled it with such \igour, that a whole column of 7000 
dispersed and fled into the hills of Bohemia for safety. 
The Emperor then determined to pass the Spree in front of 
the enemy, and they permittid him to do so, rather than 
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come down from tlair position. He took up tiis quarters 
in tlie town of Bautzen, and his whole army bivouacked m 
presence of the allies. The battle was resumed at day¬ 
break on the iznd; when Nev on the tij-ht, and Oudinot 
on the left, attempted simull.ineously to turn the flanks of 
the iwsition; while Soult and Napoleon himsclfi diurtctl 
charge after charge on the centre. During four hours the 
struggle was maintained with unllmchiiig obstinacy; the 
wooded heights, where Ulucher commanded, liad lieeii 
taken and retaken several times - the bloodshed, on either 
side, had been terrible—ere. the situation of Ixith Hanks 
being apparent, the allies lurieived the nenssity either of 
retiring, or of continuing the light against .supciior niiinbcrs 
on disadvantageous gro ind. They withdrew accordingly; 
but still with all the deliberate rooliiess of a parade: bait¬ 
ing at every favourable spot, and remwiiig tbeir i.innonade 
" What,” exclaimed Napoleon, ” no results! not a gun! not 
a prisoner!—lhe.se people will not leave me so tiiinli as a 
nail,” During the whole day he urged the pursuit with 
impetuous rage, reproai lung even Ins chosen generals as 
“ creeping scoundrels," ami exjiosing Ins own person in the 
very hottest of the fire liv liis side was Diiroc, the grand 
master of the palace, his di.inst—m.inv s,ii.l, ere now, his 
only friend, liruycres, aiiollier old a^soc i.nc of tlie It.ilian 
wars, was struck down in their view. '' Duroi'," whispered 
Napoleon, “ fortune has a spile at us this day.” A few 
minutes afterwards, Duroc himself was rnort.dl) wounded 
The Emperor instaiillv ordered a halt, and remained all the 
afternoon in front of Ins tent, siirrouiided by the giiaid, 
who did not witness his afUiction without tears, hiotii tins 
time he would listen to no reports or suggestions.— ' Every¬ 
thing to-morrow," was l.is nr..iii.ibic .iiiswer. He stood liy 
Duroc while he died, drew up with his own hand an 
epitaph to be phn ed over his remains by the pastor of the 
place, who recemd 200 n.ijxilcons to defray the cxyiensc of 
a fitting monument, and issued aLso a dei rec in favour of 
his departed friend’s children. Tlius dosed the 22nd 
Tlic allies being strongly [xistMl during most of the day, 
had suffered less than the Ercnch, the falter had Ion 
15,000, the former 10.000 men. 

Thev continued their retreat into Upper Silesia; and 
Buonaparte advanced to Breslau, and released the garrison 
of Glogau. Me.inwliile the .Austrian liaving watched 
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these indecisive though bloody fields, once more renewed 
his offers of mediation. The sovereigns of Russia and 
Prussia expressed great willingness to accept it; and 
Napoleon also appears to have been sincerely desirous for 
the moment of bringing his disputes to a peaceful termina¬ 
tion. Hfe agreed to an armistice, and in arranging its 
conditions agreed to fall back out of Silesia; thus enabling 
the allied princes to re-open communications with Berlin. 
The lines of country to be occupied by the armies, re¬ 
spectively, during the truce, were at length settled, and it 
was signed on the ist of June. The French Emperor then 
returned to Dresden, and a general congress of diplomatists 
prepared to meet at Prague. 
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England alone refused to send any representative to 
Prague, alleging that Hii(inai)arte had as yet signified no 
disposition to recede from his pretensions on Spain, and 
that he had consented to the armistice with the sole view 
of gaining time for pohtiral intrigue and further military 
preparation. It may be duuhied whether any of the allied 
powers who took part in the (ongress did so with much 
hope that the disputes with NajKilcon eonhl find a peaceful 
end. His recent successes were to the general view da/rling, 
however in reality unprodmlive, and must have been sup¬ 
posed to quicken the flame of his pride. Hut it was of the 
utmost im[)ortanee to gam time for the advance of 
Bernadotte; for tlic arrival of new remforceiiieiits from 
Russia; for the completion of the Prussian organisation, 
and, above all, for determining the |>oliey of Vienna. 

Mettemich, the Austrian minister, repaired in peison to 
Dresden; and, while inferior diplomatists wasted time in 
endless discussions at Prague, one interview between him 
and Napoleon brought the whole question to a definite 
issue. The Emperor had hitherto seen in Mettcrnich only 
a smooth and elegant courtier, and he expected to bear 
him down by military violence and rudeness. He assumed 
at once that Austria had no wish but to drive a good 
bargain for herself, and asked hroadiv, Whal ts your price} 
WtU Illyria satisfy youl 1 only wish you to be neutral—I 
can deal with these Russians and Prussians single-handed. 
Mettemich stated plainly that the time in which Austria 
could be neutral was past; that the situation of Europe at 
large must be considered. Napoleon insinuated that he 
would be happy to dismember Prussia, and give half her 
territories to Austria. Mettemich replied that his govern- 
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ment was resolved to be gained by no share in the spoils 
of others; that events had proved the impossibility of a 
steadfast peace, unless the sovereigns of the continent were 
restored to the rank of independence; in a word, that the 
Rhenish Confederacy must be broken up; that hrance 
must be contented with the boundary of the Rhine, and 
pretend no longer to maintain her usurped and unnatural 
influence in Germany. Napoleon replied by a gross 
personal insult: Come, Metternich, said he, tell me honestly 
hem much the Engltsh have given you to take their patt 
against mef 

The Austrian court at length sent a formal do< ument, 
containing its ultimatum: the tenor of which Metternich 
had sufliciently indicated in this conversation. Talleyrand 
and Fouch6, who had now arrived from Paris, urged ll.e 
Emperor to accede to the proffered terms, riie)- repre¬ 
sented to him the madness of rousing all Europe to con¬ 
spire for his destruction, and insinuated that the progress 
of discontent was rapid m Prance il.self. Their argument.s 
were backed by intelligence of the most di.saslrous character 
from .Spain. VVellington, on perceiving that .Vapolcon had 
somewhat weakened his armies in that country, when pre¬ 
paring for his Saxon campaign, had once more advanced 
from the Portuguese frontier. He was now m possession 
of the supreme authority over the Spanish armies, as well 
as the Portuguese and English, and had appeared in greater 
force than ever. The French line of defences on the 
Douro had been turned and abandoned: their armies had 
concentrated to withstand him at Viltoria, and there, on the 
*ist of June, Joseph and Marshal Jourdan had sustained a 
total defeat. The “ Intrusive King ” was now retreating 
towards the Pyrenees, chased from post to post by an 
enemy who,as it seemed, bade fair to terminate his lampaign 
by an invasion of the south-western provinces of Fr.anee. 
Napoleon was urged by Ins military, as well as political 
advisers, to appreciate duly the crisis which his affairs had 
reached, licrthier, and indeed almost all the generals on 
whose opinions he had been accustomed to place reliance, 
concuried in pressing him cither to make peace on the terms 
proposed, or to draw in his garrisons on the Oder and 
Elbe, whereby he would strengthen his army with 50,000 
veterans, and retire to the Rhine. There, they said, with 
sucli a force assembled on such a river, and with all the 
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resources of France behind him, he mi;4ht bid defiance to 
the united armies of Europe, and, at wiust, obtain a [X'Ace 
that would leave him in secure tenure of a nobler dominion 
than any of the kings, his preiicK'"-oi.i, had ever Kojictf to 
possess. Ien battle^ lo^:, s.iul bo, irotWi/ not smk me lotrrr 
h.an you would have me la jia^e a,\self by mv otctt^voluiila’y 
ait I but one battle gained eno-les me to 'oize llerltn and 
Breslau, and make peiue on urms lOir 'atible irilk my glory. 
He proceeded to insult Injlh m nislors and generals by 
insinuations that they were actuate<l by sdfish inotnes; 
complained haughtil) that they .seemed disjiosed to draw 
distinctions between the countrv and the soxercigii; and 
ended by announiing th.it he did not wi'-h for anv plans of 
theirs, but their sen ice in the exis iitioii nl hi'- 

Thtis blinded bv arrog.nue and .-elf (oiitiiknee, and 
imajiable of weighing an\ other i oiisider.ilions against 
what he considered .is tin- ('^eme of his per'di.il glorv, 
Napoleon refused to .dsite one Iota of his pretensions 
until It WHS too late Ihen, indeed, whether tnorc accurate 
intelligeiue from .‘spam had n.ohcd him, or the accounts 
of those who had been watihiiig the unreniittmg prep.ira- 
tions of the allies m his neichhonrhood, had at length found 
due weight- then, indeed. In did show some s)mi)tonis of 
concession. .\ loiirier .irrised at Fragile with a note, in 
which he signified hn willingm-'S to a(ic“de to a consider¬ 
able number of the Aiistri.ui sti()iilations. Hut this was on 
the tith of .Viigust. 1 he d.iy pret iding was that on whii li, 
by the agreement, the armistee w.is to end On th.it d.iy 
Austria had to sign an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with Russia and I’nissia. On the night between the loth 
and nth, rockets answering rockets, from height to height 
along the frontiers of Hohemia and .Silesia, liad announced 
to all the armies of the allies this accession of strength and 
the immediate rec ommencement of hostilities. 

On neither side had the pending negotiation been pet 
mitted for a moment to mternipt or slacken military 
prcp.iration. Napoleon had sent Ucauhamois into Italy, 
to be ready in case of any Austrian cjemonstration in Uiat 
quarter, and General Wredc, with the Bavarian arm), 
guarded his rear. An Austrian army, 60,000 strong, was 
now ready to p.iss the .Mps; and, to watch Wrede, another 
corps of 40,cx50, under the Prince of Keu.ss, had taken 
their station. These were minor arrangements. The 
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forces now assembled around Napoleon himself were full 
250,000 in number, and disposed as follows: Macdonald 
lay with ioo,ooo at Buntzlaw, on the border of Silesia, 
another corps of 50,000 had their headquarters at Zittau, 
in Lusatia; St. Cyr, with 20,000, was at Pima, on tlie 
('reat pa^ from Bohemia; Oudinot at I-eipsig, with 60,000, 
while with the Emperor himself at Dresden remained 
25,000 of the imperial guard, the flower of France. The 
reader, on referring to the map, will perceive that these 
corps were so distributed as to present a formidable front 
on every point where it was likely the allies should hazard 
an attack, and, moreover, so that Napoleon could speedily 
reinforce any threatened position with his reserve from 
Dresden. For the armies to be opposed were thus situated' 
-Behind the Erzgebirge, or Metallic .Mountains, and 
having their headquarters at Prague, lay The Grand Army 
of the Allies (consisting of 120,000 Austrians and 80,000 
Russian 1 and Prussians), commanded in chief by the 
Austrian general Schwartzenberg. The French corps at 
Zittau and Pirna were prepared to encounter these, should 
they attempt to force their way into .Saxony, either on the 
right or the left of the Elbe. The Second Army of the 
Allies (consisting of 80,000 Russians and Prussians), 
called the Army of Silesia, and commanded by Blucher, lay 
in advance at Breslau. The French roqis at Zittau and 
Buntzlau were m communication, and could confront 
Blucher wherever he might attempt to approach the Elbe. 
Lastly the Crown Prince of Sweden wa.s at Berlin, with 
30,000 of his own troops, and 60,000 Russians and 
Prussians, Oudinot and Macdonald were so stationed that 
he could not approach the upper valley of the Elbe without 
encountering one or other of them, and they also had the 
means of mutual communication and support. The French 
had garrisons at Witternburg, Magdeburg, and elsewhere on 
the Kibe; and between the main armies of the Allies were 
various flying corps of Russian and Prussi.m light troops 
On the whole, Dre.sden formed the centre of a com¬ 
paratively small circle, completely occupied by the French; 
while the Allies might be considered as lying on part of a 
much wider circle beyond them. Napoleon had evidently 
arranged his troops with a view of provoking his enemies 
to make isolated assaults, ,uid so heating them in detail. 
But he was now opposed by generahs well acquainted with 
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his systtra of tactics, and who had accordingly prepared a 
counter-scheme expressly calculated to lairtlc the plan of 
arrangements on which he had reckoneif. The comriuuhler'i 
of the three allied armies agreed—tliat whosoever of tliem 
should be first assailed or pressed by the French, should on 
no account accept battle, but retreat, thus •tempting 
Napoleon in person to follow, leaving Dresden open to the 
as.sault of .some other .gre.it branch of their confeder.icy, 
and so enabling them at once to seize all his magazmes, to 
break the communications between the remaining divisions 
of his army, and interpose a hostile force in the rear of 
them all—between the I'lhe and the Rhine The pl.in of 
the Allies is supposed to have been drawn up bv two 
generals who thoroughly understood ilw r.iilit irv svstun of 
Napoleon—liemadotle. the C rown I’riin e ol .Sweden and 
Moreau, who had some time ere this ai.<]itiil the nr, ila- 
tion of the Emperor .Alex.inder and riiiiiiicd Ironi his 
American exile, to take p.irt in the war wlmli now, in the 
opinion of mam Irenihmen, h.id for its object the 
emancipation of Frame itself, as well as of the other 
countries of Europe 'flic rondiut of .Moreau, in pl.u ing 
himself in the ranks of the .Mhes, will be pramd or lon- 
denmed, according .is mm judge h.m to have been swayed 
by patriotic motivi ., or bv those of |)er onal resentment 
and ambition. There r.in he no question th.it his .irrival 
brought a great acee-'ioii of miht.iry skill to llu-ir (oiiiisels. 

Blucher m.uie the first moveiMiif, and no .sooner did 
Napoleon understand that he w.is threatening the position 
of .\lacdonal(l than he quitted ffresdeii (icth August) with 
his guard and .i [lowerfn! fon e of i.ivalrv, and jiro'eMfed 
to the support of his lieutenant I he I'nissian adliend 
faithfully to the general plan, and retired across the 
Katshach, in the face of his enemies Na[>ole<in was still 
pursuing him in the direction of the .\eiss and fireslaii, 
when he was informed tli.U luvartzenberg tiad rinheif 
down from the Bohemian lulls He instantly abandoned 
Blucher to the care of Mai don.ild, and sent his guards 
back to Dresden, whither he himself also bigaii liis journev 
early on the zjrd 

Having dnven St. Cyr, and his 20,000 men, before him, 
Schvvartzenberg (with whom were the Sovereigns of Russia 
and Prussia in person) made his appearante on the l."igliti 
to the south of the Saxon capital, on the 25th. The arm) 
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of St. Cyr had thrown themselves mto the city, and it was 
now surrounded with fortifications of considerable strengtii. 
Yet had this vast host attacked it at once, there is every 
reason to believe it must have fallen before Napoleon 
could have returned from Silesia. They delayed, for what¬ 
ever reasiJn, until daybreak on the 26th; and then assailed 
Dresden in six columns, each more numerous than its 
garrison. St. Cyr already began to despair, when the 
imperial guard made their appearance crossing the bridge 
from the Eastern side of the Elbe, and in the midst of 
them Napoleon. A German author* says: “It was then 
that, for the first time, I lieheld his face. He came on 
with the eye of a tyrant, and the voice of a lion, urging his 
breathless and eager soldiers.” Two sallies were on the 
instant executed by these troops, hot as they were from their 
long and toilsome march. The Allies were driven back for 
some space. Night set in, and the two armies remained in 
presence till the morning. Then, amidst a fierce storm of 
wind and rain, Napoleon renewed the battle. 200,000 men 
(such had been the rapid decision of his orders to his variou.s 
generals) were now gathered round him, and he poured 
them out with such skill, on cither flank of the enemy’s line 
that ere the close of the day, they were forced to withdraw 
altogether from their atti mpt. Ney and Murat on the left 
flank, and Vandarnme on the right (at Tirna), had taken 
possession of the two chief roads into Dohenua, and in 
consequence they were compelled to retreat by the com¬ 
paratively diflicult country paths between. On cither side 
Sooo men had been slain or wounded, but with the French 
there remained from 15 to 20.000 prisoners, and twenty-six 
cannon; and the ablest of all the enemy’s generals had 
fallen. 

Early in the day Huonaparte himself ordered some 
half-dozen cannon to be fired at once upon a group, ap¬ 
parently of reconnoitring oflicers, and this was followed by 
a movement which w.is thought to indicate that some per¬ 
sonage of importance had been wounded. A peasant 
came in the evening, and brought with him a bloody boot 
and a greyhound, both the property, he said, of the great 
man who was no more: the name on the collar was 
Moreau. Both his legs had been shot off. He continued 
to smoke a cigar while they were amputated and dressed, 
‘ Hoffman's Account of bis own Life. 
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in the presence of Alexander, and died shortly after; 
thus, if he had erred, paying the early forfeit of his 
errors. 

But Fortune had only revisited the lunners of her 
ancient favourite with a momentarv gleam of sunshine. 
The fatigues he had undergone between the i5tl» and the 
38th of August would have broken anv other frame, and 
they, for the time, weakened his. It is said that a mess of 
mutton and garlic, the onlv food he had tasted on the 
26th, had besides deranged his stomach. Unable to re¬ 
main with the columns in tlie reiur o( Schwart/eiiberg, he 
relumed to Dresden weary and sick, and them elorth evil 
tidings awaited him. 

Vandamme continued the pursuit on the I'lrna lo.ad. 
Seduced by the enormous pri/e which lav before liim at 
Tceplitz, where the chiel magazines of the .Miles had been 
established, and on wludi all their broken columns weie 
now endeavouring to reassemble, this rude and hot headed 
soldier incautiously advanced bevond the wooded heights 
of Peterswald into the valley <>1 t ulm, A Russian corps 
suddenly turned on him, and loriiied in line of battle. 
Their General, Count ll'Osterman, assured them that the 
life of “ their Father ’’ deiiended on their steadlaslness; and 
no effort could shake them, riie battle (ontiniieil till night, 
when Vandamme ought undoubtedK to hav e retired to Pelers- 
wald. He lingereii till the morning of the 30th,- when 
behind him, on those very heights, ap|H,ired the Piussian 
corps of KIcist, who laid been wandering and lost their way 
amidst the forests The Kremh rushed up the hill in 
despair, thinking they were intercepted by design. Hie 
Prussians, on their part, doubted not that some other 
division of Napoleon’s force was hard brhmd them, and 
rushed down—with the same fear, and the same impetuosity. 
The Russians advanced and iom|)letcd the dnsarray. The 
field was covered with dead: Vandamme and nearly 8000 
men laid down their arms. .Many eagles were taken—the 
rest of the army dispersed in utter confusion among the 
hills. 

This news rcacheil Napoleon still sick at Dresden. 
“ Such,” said he to .Murat, ” is the fortune of war—high in 
the morning—low ere night. Between triumph and ruin 
there intervenes but a step.” A map lay stretched on the 
table before him; he took his compasses, and measuring 
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distances on it with an idle hand, repeated the lines of one 
of his favourite poets : 

“ Tai aervi, commandt, vaincu quarante annees; 

Du monde, etitre mo mains, j'ai vu les destinies; 

Et j'ai toujours connu qu’en chaque evenement 
Le destin des etats dependait d'un moment,’* 

Hard on the tidings of Culm followed others of the 
same complexion. No sooner did Blucher perceive that 
Napoleon had retired from Silesia, than he resumed the 
offensive, and descended from the position he had taken up 
at Jauer. He encountered Macdonald, who was by no 
means prepared for this boldness, on the plains between 
Wahlstadt and the river Katsbach, on the 26th of August, 
and after a hard fought day gained a complete victory.* 
The h’rench lost 15,000 men and 100 guns, and fell back 
on Dresden. Oudinot, meanwhile, had advanced from 
Lcipsig towards Berlin, willi the view of preventing Berna- 
dotte from effecting a junction with Blucher, or overwhelm¬ 
ing the French garrisons lower down the Elbe. The 
Crown Prince, however, met and defeated him at Gross- 
beeren, on the 231 d of August; took Luckau, where 1000 
men were in garrison, on the 28th; and continued to 
advance towards Wittemberg, under the walls of which 
city Oudinot at length concentrated all his forces. 
Napoleon, perceiving the importance of tins point, sent Ney 
with new troops, and gave him the chief command, with strict 
orders to force his way to Berlin; so placing Bernadotte be¬ 
tween the Leipsig army and himself at Dresden. Ney en¬ 
deavoured to pass the Swedes without a battle, but failed in 
this attempt. A general action was forced on him on the 7th of 
September, at IJennewitz. He also was wholly defeated; 
to,ooo prisoners and forty-six guns remained in the hands of 
Bernadotte; and Ney retreated in confusion upon Torgau. 

Napoleon had now recovered his health and activity; 
and the exertions which he made at this period were never 
surpassed, even by himself. On the 3rd of September he 
was in (|uest of Blucher, who had now advanced near to 
the Elbe; but the Pnissian retired and baffled him as 
before. Returning to Dresden he received the news of 
Dennewitz, and immediately afterwards heard that Witgen- 
stein had a second time descended towards Pima. He 
flew thither on the instant, the Russian also gave way, 
^ Blucher was creatni lYtnce of WabUtadt 
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according to the general plan of the campaign; and 
Buonaparte once more returmNl to Dresden on the latlu 
Again he was told that Blueher, on the one side, and 
Wirgenstcin on the other, «ere availing tfieinseJves of his 
absence, and advancing. He once more returned to 
Pima: a third time the Kussian retired. ,Natx>leon 
followed him as far as Peterswald, and, having contem¬ 
plated with his own eyes tire scene of Vandaniine's catas¬ 
trophe, once more returned to his centre-point. 

Not all Net’s exertions could prevent Bemadotte ami 
Blucher from at length ellecting thiii junction to the west 
of the Elbe. The .Marshal, having witnessed the combina¬ 
tion of these armies, retreated to Leipsig. Naixileon 
ordered Regnier and Bertrand to in.inh suddenK from 
Dresden on Berlin, in the hope of reialhng Blucher, but 
the veteran persisted Meantime Sihwaitzcnberg wius 
found to be skirting round the hills to the westward, as if 
for the purpose of joining Bludier and Bemadotte, in the 
neighbourhood of Leipsig. It liecame manifest to all that 
Dresden had ceased to he the key of Na|)nl(on‘s defence: 
yet he clung to the Elbe, as he had ilone to the Kremlin. 

He lingered at Dresden at Ic.ist three weeks after all 
rational hope of holding that river was gone; and even at 
the last, when he perieived the neiessity of tramsferring his 
person to Leipsig, he could not be jKrsuadid to call in his 
garrisons scattered down the valley, whuh he still hoped 
some turn of events would enable him to revisit m tiiiimph. 

Towards Leipsig, however, ils on a common centre, the 
forces of France, and all her enemies, were now at length 
converging, Napoleon reached that vcneraiilc citv on the 
15th of October, and almost immediately the heads of 
.Schwaitzenbcrg's columns began to ajipear towards the 
south. It was necessary to jireparc on the northern side 
also, in case Bemadotte and Blucher should appear etc the 
grand army was disposed of, and, lastly, it was nec.essarv 
to secure cflcctually the grtemd to the west of I.iipsig;--a 
series of marshy meadows interfused with the numerous 
branches of the Pleiss and the Lister, through which lies 
the only road to hraiice. .Najejlcon having made all his 
preparations, reconnoitred every outpost in person, and 
distributed eagles, in great form, to some new regiments 
which had just joined him. The ceremonial was sjilendid: 
the soldiers knelt before the Emperor, and in presence of 
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all the line: military mass was performed, and the young 
warriors swore to die rather than witness the dishonour of 
France. Upon this scene the sun descended; and with it 
the star of Napoleon went down for ever. 

At midnight three rockets, emitting a brilliant white light, 
sprung ir^o the heavens to the south of the city; these 
marked the position on which Schwartzenberg (having now 
with him the Emperor of Austria, as well as Alexander and 
Frederick William) had fixed his headquarters. They 
were answered by four rockets of a deep red colour, as¬ 
cending on the instant from the northern horizon; and 
Napoleon doubted not that he was to sustain on the morrow 
the assault of Blucher and Bernadotte, as well as of the 
grand army of the Allies. Blucher was indeed ready to 
co-operate with .Schwartzenberg; and though the Crown 
Prince had not yet reached his ground, the numerical 
superiority of the enemy was very great. Buonaparte had 
with him, to defend the line of villages to the south and 
north of Lcipsig, 136,000 men; while, even in the absence 
of Bernadotte, who miglit be hourly looked for, the Allies 
mustered not less than 230,000. 

The battle commenced on the southern side, at daybreak 
of the i6th. The AJlies charged the French line there six 
times in succession, and were as often repelled, Napoleon 
then charged in his turn, and with such effect, that Murat’s 
cavalry were at one time in posse.ssion of a great gap be¬ 
tween the two wings of the enemy. The Cossacks of the 
Russian imperial guard, however, encountered the French 
horse, and pushed them back again. The combat raged 
without intermission until nightfall: three cannon shots, 
discharged at the extremity of either line, then marked as 
if prcconcertcdly, the pause of battle; and both armies 
bivouacked exactly where the morning light had found them. 
Such was the issue on the south, where Napoleon himself 
commanded. Marmont, his lieutenant on the northern 
side, had been less fortunate. Blucher attacked him with 
a vast superiority of numbers: nothing could be more 
obstinate than his defence: but he lost many prisoners and 
guns, was driven from his original ground, and occupied, 
when the day closed, a new line of positions, much nearer 
the walls of the city. 

Gallant as tlie behaviour of his troops had been, the 
result satisfied Napoleon that he must fiiuilly retreat from 
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Leipsig; and he now made a sincere effort to obtain peace. 
General Mehrfeldt, the same .Austrian officer who had come 
to his headcjuarters after the luiile of .\osterhti. to pray 
for an armistice on the part of the Emperor Ernneis, had 
been made prisoner in the course of tfic day, and NajKilettn 
resolved to employ him as his mosseiuer. Mehrleldt in¬ 
formed him that the King of Havan.i bad at length luccdnl 
to the alliance. This intelligence added to his perplexities 
already sulTiciently great, the prospect of linding a new 
enemy stationed on the line of his march to I'ranee, He 
entreated the .Austrian to re(|uest (or him the [lersonal 
intercession of Er.imis. “I will renmnue I’oland and 
Illyria,” said he, “ Holland, the H.inse Towns, and S|win. 1 
will consent to lose the sosereigntv of the kingdom ol Italv, 
provided that state remain as ,in independent one and 1 
will evacuate all (iermany, .\dieu' fount .Mehrfeldt, when 
on my part you name the word armistiee to the two Kni)>erors. 
I doubt not the sound will awaken manv recollei tions.” 

It was now too late, the .Ahnd Ihimes had sworn to 
each other to entertain no treaty wl.ilc one Knmli soldier 
remained on the Eastern side of the Rhine Napoleon re 
eeived no answer to his iinss.ige. and prepaied (or the 
diflirult task of retreating with 100,000 men, through a 
crowded town, in presence of an enemy already twice as 
numerous, and m early expectation of being joined by .1 
third great and victorious army. 

During the 17th the battle was not renewed, exeejit by a 
distant and partial cannonade. The .Mins were resolved 
to have the supjxirt of Hernadotte in the dei isive contest. 

At eight in the morning of the iSih it began, and con 
tinued until nightfall without intermission. Ituonaparle had 
contracted on the south, as well as on the north, the circuit 
of his defence; and never was his generalship, or the 
gallantry of his troops, more brilliantly displayed than 
throughout this terrible day. falm and lollecled, the 
Emperor again presided in person on the southern side, 
and again, where he was present, in spite of the vast 
superiority of the enemy’s numbers, the E’rench maintained 
their ground to the end. On the north, the arrival of 
Hernadotte enabled Blucher to push his advantages with 
irresistible effect; and the situation ol Marmont and Ncy 
(now also stationed on that side) was further perplexed by 
the shameful defection of 10.000 .Saxons, who went over 
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with all their artillery to the enemy, in the very midst of 
the battle. The two marshals, therefore, were compelled 
to retire from point to point, and at nightfall lay almost 
close to the walls of Leipsig. Three cannon shot, as 
before, marked the general termination of the battle. 

The lolls on cither side had been great. Napoleon's 
army consisted chiefly of very young men—many were 
merely boys—the produce of his forestalled conscriptions: 
yet they fought as bravely as the guard. The behaviour of 
the Germans, on the other hand, at length considering their 
freedom and independence as hanging on the fortune of a 
single field, had been answerable to the deep enthusiasm of 
that thoughtful people. The burghers of Leipsig surveyed 
from their towers and steeples one of the longest, sternest, 
and bloodiest of battles: and the situation of the King of 
Saxony, who remained all the while in the heart of his 
ancient city, may be imagined. 

Napoleon gave orders'at midnight for the commencement 
of the inevitable retreat; and while the darkness lasted, the 
troops continued to file through the town, and across the 
two bridges, over the Pleisse, beyond its walls. One of 
these bridges was a temporary fabric, and it broke down 
ere daylight came to show to the enemy the movement of 
the French. The confusion necessarily accompanying the 
march of a whole army, through narrow streets and upon a 
single bridge, was fearful. The Allies stormed at the gates 
on cither side, and, but for tlic heroism of Macdonald and 
Poniatowski, to whom Napoleon entrusted the defence of 
the suburbs, it is doubted whether he himself could have 
escaped in safety. At nine in the morning of the 19th, he 
bade farewell for ever to the King of Saxony, who remained 
to make what tenns he could with the allied sovereigns. 
The battle was ere then raging all round the walls. 

At eleven o’clock the Allies had gathered close to the 
bridge from either wing; and the walls over against it had 
been entrusted to Saxons, who now, like their brethren of 
the day before, turned their fire on the French. The officer 
to whom Napoleon had committed the task of blowing up 
the bridge, when the advance of the enemy should render 
tills necessary, conceived that the time was come, and set 
fire to his train. The crowd of men, urging each other on 
the point of safety, could not at once be stopped. Soldiers 
and horses, cannons and wains, rolled headlong into the 
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deep though narrow river; which renewed, thougli on a 
smaller scale, the horrors of the Beresinn. Varsl.nl Mac 
donald swam the stream in safety; the g:illant I’oniatowski. 
the hope and pride of Poland, had been twice wounded ere 
he plunged his horse into the cunent, and he sank to rise 
no more. Twenty-five thousand Frenchmen, thi* means of 
escape entirely cut off, laid down their arms within tlie 
city. Four Princes, each entering at the head of his own 
victorious army, met at noon in the great market-place 
at Leipsig: and all the exultation of that solemn hour 
would have been partaken bv the inhabitants, but for the 
fate of their own sovereign, (>cr,son,illy esteemed and lie- 
hived, who now vainls entreated to be adniitteil to the 
presence of the conquerors, and was sent forthwith as a 
prisoner of war to Berlin. 

Ka[)oleon, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, lost at 
Leipsig at least 50,000 men. 

'Ihe retreat of the French through Saxony was occom 
panied with every disaster which a hostile peasantr), 
narrowness of su|ip!i(s, and the peiscseiing pursuit of the 
Cossacks and otiier light troops could inflict on a dis¬ 
ordered and disheartened mass of men. The soldiers 
moved on, while under the eye of N.ipolcon, in gloomy 
silence: wherever he was not present, they set every rule 
of discipline at nought, and were guilts of the most fright¬ 
ful excesses. The Ismperor conducted himself as became 
a great mind amicNt great misfortunes, lie appeared at 
all times calm and scU-possessi cl, receiving, csery da\ 
that he advanced, new tidings of evil. 

He halted for two days at l-'.rfiirt, where extensive 
magazines had tiecn established, emplosmg all his energies 
in the restoration of discipline; and would have remaineci 
longer, had he not learned that the vi< tors of Leipsig were 
making progress on cither flank of his manli, while the 
Bavarians (so recently his allies), reinfon ed hy some 
Austrian divisions, were moving rapidly to take |k)si f)c- 
tween him and the Rhine. He resumed his mareli, there¬ 
fore, on the S5lh. It was here that Murat quitted il.e army 
Notwithstanding the unpleasant circumslanees under wliieli 
he had retired to Naples m January, Joachim had rcapjreared 
when the Emperor fixed his headquarters at Dresden in 
the summer, and served with his usual gallantry throughout 
the rest of the camjiaign. The state of Italy now demanded 
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his presence; and the two brothers-in-law, after all their 
differences, embraced each other warmly and repeatedly at 
parting—as if under a mutual presentiment that they were 
parting to meet no more. 

The Austro-Bavarians had taken up a position amidst the 
woods near Hanau before the Emperor approached the 
Mayne. lie came up with them m the morning of the 
30th, and liis troops charged on tlie instant with the fury of 
desperation. Buonaparte cut his way through ere nightfall; 
and Marmont, with the rear, liad equal success on the 31st. 
In tlie.se actions there fell 6000 of the French; but 
the enemy had 10,000 killed or wounded, and lost 4000 
prisoners, and these losses would have been far greater but 
for the ready wit of a patriotic miller, who, watching the 
tide of battle, suddenly let the water into his mill-stream, 
and thus interposed a scasonahlc obstacle between the 
French cavalry and .some German infantry, whom they had 
lieen driving before them; a service which the King of 
Prussia subsequently rewarded with munificence. 

The pursuit on the road which Najioleon adopted had 
been entrusted to the Austrians, who urged it with far less 
vigour than the Prussians under the fiery guidance of 
lihichcr would probably have exerted. No considerable 
annoyance, therefore, succeeded to the battle of Hanau. 
The relics of the Ifrcnch host at length passed the Rhine; 
and the Emperor having (|uilted them at Mentz, arrived in 
Paris on the qth of November. 

The armies of Austria and Prussia at length halted on 
the Rhine. To the Germans of every age this great river 
has been the object of an affection and reverence scarcely 
inferior to that with which an Eg>q)lian contemplates the 
Nile, or the Indian his Ganges. When these brave bands 
having achieved the rescue of their native soil, came in 
sight of this its ancient landmark, the burden of an hundred 
songs, they knelt, and shouted the Rhine / the Rhine / as 
with the heart and voice of one man. They that were 
behind rushed on, hearing the ciy, in e.xpectation of another 
battle. 



CHAFFER XXXIV 


Di>clarat!on of the AIUm at Hrankforl—Revolution ol Hniiand— 
Liberation of the Pope and FerdinandV’II —Obstinacy oi NapoMm 
—His Military Preparations—Disviluuon o( the I^irislallvr 
Senate. 

Of the events winch (ruiMlcd updn iMch otlirr in the spiice 
of a few weeks after the inerthrow of Lt'ipsi}?, aiiv one 
would in times less c.\ir,iordinan' have hern suitu loiit to 
form an epoch in history. ll.i\ ing once rcai hed the .summit 
of his greatness, the iong-lavimred ihild ol fortune was 
destined to sink even more ra|)idU than he had asiended. 
Ever)' day added some new .ilh.inee to the camp of his 
foreign enemies; and ever) hour that p.issed hroiight with it 
clearer indications that the Erench n.uion (considered aji irt 
from the army) were weary iitteily ol the veiv mimes of 
War, and ,\mbition, and Napoleon. 

The fabric of his German empire i rumbled into nothing, 
as at the spell of a maguian. Hanover returned to the 
dominion of its rightful sovereign iinmedi.ilely. lirunswiik, 
Hesse, and the other st.ites whuli h.ni formed jerome's 
kingdom of Westphalia, followed the same example. The 
Confederation of the Rhine was dissolved lor ever, and the 
princes who had adhered to that le.igue were permitted to 
expiate their, in most cases involuntary, error, by now 
bringing a year’s revenue and a double ronsc.ription to the 
ftanner of the Allies. Hernadotte turned from Lcipsig to 
reduce the garrisons which Nap ilnm, ni the rashness ol Ins 
|)resumption, had disdained to call in, even when compelled 
to evacuate Dresden; and one by one they fell, though 
in most cases-particularly .it Dant/.irk, Wirtemberg, and 
Hamburg—the resistance was obstinate and long. The 
Crown Prince—having witnessed the reduction of some of 
these fortresses, and entrusted the siege of the others to his 
lieutenants—invaded Denmark, and the government of that 
country perceived the necessity of acceding to the European 
alliance, by whatever fine its long adhesion to Napoleon 
might be expiated. The treaty was concluded at Kiel, on 
the 14th of January, 1814. Sweden yielded Pomerania to 
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Denmark; Denmark gave up Norway to Sweden; and 
10,000 Danish troops having joined his standard, Bernadotte 
then turned his face towards the Netherlands. 

In Holland, no sooner had the story of Leipsig reached 
it than ^a complete, though bloodless revolution was 
effected. The cry of orange boven, “ up with the orange," 
burst simultaneously from every part of the country: the 
h'rench governors, yielding to a power which they perceived 
the absurdity of attempting to resist, retired on the instant, 
and the long-exiled Stidtholder, the Prince of Orange, 
returning in triumph from England, a-sumed the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs in November, 1813. A few French 
garrisons remained shut up in strong places, of which the 
most important was I’ergen-op-Zoom; and Bernadotte now 
co-operated with the Russian corps of Witzengerode, the 
Prussians of Billow, and a British force of 10,000, under 
Sir T. Graham,* with the view of completing the deliverance 
of Holland; which was ere long effected, with the exception 
of Bergen-op- 7 .oom, from whose walls the English were 
repulsed with dreadful slaughter. 

On the side of Italy the aspect of atlairs was almost as 
dark. General Hiller, having conducted an Austrian army 
through the Tyrol, as soon as the decision of his government 
was taken, had defeated Eugene Beauharnois, and driven 
him behind the Adige. The Croats, the Tyrolese, all the 
Illyrians were rising, and—so far from giving aid in the 
defence of the French soil—it was manifest that the Viceroy 
could hardly hope to maintain himself much longer in 
Lombardy. An English naval force had already taken 
Trieste: the Adriatic was free; and, to complete Napoleon’s 
perplexity as to this quarter, it was no longer a secret that 
Murat, his brother-in-law, his creature, was negotiating with 
Austna, and willing, provided that Naples were guaranteed 
to him, to array the force of that state also on the side of 
the confederacy. 

As little comfort could Buonaparte derive if he turned to 
the Pyrenees. He had sent Soult thither from Dresden, to 
retrieve if possible the fortunes of the army defeated in 
June at Vittoria; and that most able general, with consider¬ 
able reinforcements, had entered Spain, and attempted to 
relieve the siege of P.unplona—of which strong place, as 
well as St. Sebastian Lord Wellington had resolved to be 
• Now Lord Lynedocli. 
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master before he should pass the hYench frontier with his 
victorious army. But Soult also had been twice defeated. 
the fortresses had fallen: e.xrept a detached, and now 
useless force under Suchet in t'atalonia, there remained no 
longer a single French soldier m Spam. The I’eiiinsula 
had at length been delivered by the genius of \v 4 llmeu,i,, 
and his army were cantoned within the territory of France 
ere the close of the campaign. Such were the tidings which 
reached Napoleon from his Italian and Spanish frontiers, at 
the very moment when it was necessary lor him to make 
head against the Russi.ins, the .’Vustriaio, and the (lerinans, 
chiefly armed and supplied at the expense of Kngland, and 
now rapidly concentrating in three great masses on dinereiit 
points of the valley of the Khine 
Nor were even these the worst tidings. I'wo parlies, of 
which one had not of late tears attr.icted much public 
notice, and the other had as long wanted illicnnt leader, 
were well-known ere now to be labouring throughout 
France, though not as yet m lonjuiution, for one comuion 
[impose—the deposition of Biion.iparte fhe royalists had 
rci overed a gre.it share of their .im lent mlhicnre in the 
society of I’.ins, even before die disasters of 'he Kussiaii 
expedition The exiled Bourbon had fuiiiid means to 
distribute proi lamations e.irlv in ilfi.V his .igents iiad ever 
stnie been exerting theniselyes mdi (atigably, both in Pare, 
and in the pnmnees, es|)e< lally in tho e of the west. 'I'he 
Mayor of Bourduuix (Lvnth) w.i- at ilie liead of a loyal 
association, comprehending the chief inh.diilanls of that 
great city, and already m tommunic.iiion with the M.ir(|iiess 
of Wellington, who, however, fell it his diitv to i his k them 
on this occasion, lest the progress of events should remh r 
their 1 hurts fruitie.ss to Louis, and fatal to themselves. l,.i 
Roche Jacquelein (a name already .so illustrious m Li 
Vendee) had once more prejiared that Faithful provini c for 
in.surrection Samtonge had been org.miscd by the AblV 
Jaqualt; Pengord by .Messieurs de la Kothe Aymon; anil 
m the countries about Nantes, Angers, and Orleans, great 
bands, consisting partly of Buonaparte's own refrailor' 
conscripts, were in training unihr the ronnts Uc L'Orge 
D’Antichamp, and .Su7.annet. Ihe royalist gentlemen i f 
Touraine, to the number of looo, were hc-idcd by the 
Duke of Duras; those of Brittany were mustering around 
Count Vittray, and various ' hieflains of the old Chouam , 
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and Cadoudal, brother to Georges, was among the peasantry 
of Vames. These names, most of them well-known in the 
early period of the Revolution, are of themselves sufficient 
to show how effectually the Buonapartean government 
had endeavoured, during thirteen years, to extinguish the 
old fire o’t loyalty. It had all the while glowed under the 
ashes, and was now ready to burst forth shining and bright. 
The Bourbon princes watched the course of events with 
eiiger hope. The Duke of Bcrri was already in Jersev, 
Monsieur (now Charles X.) in the Netherlands, and the 
Duke D’Angouleme about to make his appearance at the 
headquarters of Wellington, in Bearn, the cradle of his 
race. The republicans, meanwhile,—those enthusiasts of 
the Revolution wlio had in the beginning considered 
Buonaparte’s consulate as a dictatorship forced on France 
by the necessities of the time, and to be got rid of as soon 
as opportunity should serve—and who had long since been 
wholly alienated from him, by his assumption of the 
imperial dignity, his creation of orders and nobles, his 
alliance with the House of Austria, and the complete 
despotism of his internal government—these men had 
observed, with hardly less delight than the royalists, that 
succession of reverses which darkens the story of the 
two last campaigns. Finally, not a few of Napoleon’s own 
ministers and generals, irritated by hi.s personal violence, 
and hopeless of breathing in peace while that fierce and 
insatiable spirit continued at the he.ul of affairs, were well 
prepared to take a part in his overthrow; nor was it long 
ere all these internal enemies, at whatever distance their 
principles and motives might have .seemed to place them 
from each other, were content to o\'crlook their differences 
and work together. Talleyrand, there can be little doubt, 
and others only second to him in influence, were in com¬ 
munication with the Bourbons, before the Allies crossed 
the Rhine. Ere then, stiid Napoleon at St. Helena, / felt 
the reins slipping from my hands. 

The allied princes issued, at Frankfort on the Mayne, 
a manifesto, the firm and temperate language of which was 
calculated to make a strong impression in France, as well 
as elsewhere. The sovereigns announced their belief that 
it was for the interest of Europe that F'rance should con¬ 
tinue to be a powerful state, and their willingness to concede 
to her, even now, greater e.xtent of territory than the Bour- 
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bon kings had ever claimed—ilie iioundaries, namely, of the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. Their sole object in 
invading France «as to put an end to the authority which 
Napoleon had usurjied over other nations. They db- 
elaimed any wish to interfere with the internal government 
—it was the right of the nation to arrange that as tliev 
pleased; the hostility of F.urope was against, not Fnin.e, 
but Napoleon—and even as to NajH'leon, against not his 
person, but his system. The same terms were tendered 
to Najwleon himself, through M. de St. Aigiuin, one of Ins 
own ministers, who hapjHtud to have fallen into the hands 
of the Allies at Weimar, and his answer was such that 
diplomatists from all the belligerent [loweis fortliwilh 
assembled at Manheim,—laird .Alicrdeen appiaiing on the 
part of the government of Fiighind - .i < in umsi.iiue of 
Itself sufficient to give to these new eonferem es a ihaiailer 
of greater promise than had attendid anv of recent d.ile, 

But although Nafxileon aiithonsed ('aiil.uii. oiiil to 
commence this negotiation on his behalf, it was scry soon 
manifest that he did so merely, as before, for the piiriaise 
of gaining time lies military preparations were urged 
with unremitting energy New consiri])tions were i.dled 
for, and granted: esers .irsen.d rtsouridcd with the fabri¬ 
cation of arms: and all the taxis were at ome doubled by 
an imperial decree. The enslaved press pro< lainicd that 
the national ardour was thoroughly siiirid, and with ii- 
thousand voices reminded the .Miles of the ellnis of the 
Duke of Brunswick's proilaniation whin alxnit to tomb 
the sacred soil of Frame in 1703. 

But the enthusiasm of the revolutionary piiiod was long 
since gone by. In vain did Nafxilcon send spm.d ageiiis 
through the departments, lalling on hremhmen of all 
classes to use m anus for the protcition of the soil. 
Coldness, languor, distrust met them almost everywhere. 
The numerical results even of the const ription levy were 
far under what they should have been, and of tliose who 
did enrol themselves, multitiidis daily ihsertid, and not a 
few took part with those royalist b,inds who were, as v.e 
have already seen, mustering and training zealously in 
almost every district that was cither strong by nature, or 
remote from the great military establishments of Buonaparte 
Nay, even the Legislative Senate, so long llie silent and 
submissive slaves of ail his im|)erial mandates, now dared 
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to testify some sympathy with the feelings of the people, 
whom, in theory at least, they were supposed to represent. 
This was a novelty for which Napoleon liad not been pre¬ 
pared, and he received it in a manner little likely to con¬ 
ciliate the attachment of wavering men. They ventured to 
liint thaf ancient France would remain to him, even if he 
accepted the proposals of the Allies, and that Louis XIV., 
when he desired to rouse the French people in his behall 
in a moment of somewhat similar disaster, had not dis¬ 
dained to detail openly the sincere efforts which he had 
made to obtain an honourable peace. “Shame on you!” 

■ ned the F.mperor, “ Wellington has entered the south, the 
Russian menace the northern frontier, the Prussians, 
Austrians, and Bavarians, the eastern. Shamel Wellington 
IS in France, and we have not risen e>i masse to drive him 
back! All my Allies have deserted—the Bavarian has 
betrayed me. No peace till we have burned Munich 1 I 
demand a levy of 300,000 men—with this and what I 
already have, I shall see a million in arms, I will form a 
camp of 100,000 at Bourdeaux; another at Mentz; a 
third at Lynns. But I must have grown men—these boys 
serve only to encumber the hosjutals and the road-sides. . . 
.Abandon Iloll.ind! sooner yield it back to the sea' 
■Senators, an impulse must be given- all must march—you 
are fathers of families—the heads of the nation—you 
must set the example. Peace! 1 hear of nothing but 
peace when all around should echo to the cry of war.” 
The senate, nevertheless, drew up and presenled a report 
which renewed his wrath. He reproached them openly 
with desiring to purchase inglorious case for themselves at 
the expense of his honour. / am the stale, said he, repeat¬ 
ing a favourite expression: What is the throne} — a bit oj 
wood gtlded and covered with velvet—] am the state —/ alone 
am here the representative oj the people. Even tf I had done 
wrong you should not have reproached me in public—people 
uash their dirty linen at home. France has more need oj me 
than 1 of France. 

Having uttered these furious words, Napoleon repaired 
to his council of state, end there denounced the legislative 
senate, as composed of one part of traitors and eleven of 
dupes. In place oj assisting, said he, they impede me. Our 
attitude alone could have repelled the enemy—they invite him. 
We should have presented a front oj brass—they lay open 
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wounds to hts vine. I tetU not suffer thetr report to he 
printed. They have not done their duty, but I tviU do mine 
1 dissolve the Lepslative Senate. And the EiiiiH'ror did 
.iccordiii”ly issue liis decree, prorot;uinf; mdefmitclv ili:u 
assembly, the last feeble shadow of popular represematum 
in France. • 

the (treatest confusion alreadv liee.in to pervade almost 
e\ery department of the public sersu •, the ordeis of the 
government were more peremptory than i\er, and tliev 
were hourly more neglected. W hole bands of conscripts, 
guilty of endeavotiriiiu' to esi.i|)e, were tried by mihlarv 
commissions and decimated. ll\en close to the Itairkis 
of Paris such executions were coiisiantK going on; and .ill 
in vain. The general feeling was that ot sullin indiiteicnci 
Hireling musicians paraded the streets, singing lire new 
b.allads m honour of the Kinpiinr to the long forgotiiu 
tunc of (a ira; the p.issengiis gathered round ihein, .lud 
drowned the strains in hooting and huighiir In cvir, 
saloon discussions such as the pohi e h.id long suppicsscd 
were urged without leremony. 7V;;i -iiil tul . tin 

cord is too tiiiich ilrclJieJ- it will hr over , sin h was 
the univcr.sal language 'lallcM.ind In.iring .in ofliiir 
express his alarm and astonishuii n' ni.idi .iiiswi: in words 
which have passed into .i pnuiiii It is the hei;irinris; •/ 
the end. 

During this uncas\ pause, .Nhapolcon at last dismis.id 
his venerable prisoner of Fom.uiielilcau. ft is not unlikcl', 
that, in the altered st.ite of Italy, he thought the .irrual o: 
the Pope might tend to produce some dissin.ion among hn 
enemies in that ijuarter. .ind, m ellii", whin Pius rein hid 
Rome, he found ilie capn.d of the ( .rthoin world in ihi 
hands of Miir.at, who h.id ere then roniludrd Ins tnats 
with Francis, and was adsancing into the north of Italy, in 
the view of cooperating in the (am|)aign ag'ainst 
llcauharnois, with the Austrians on the one side, and on 
the other, with an English force recently landed at I.eghorn, 
under Lord William lici. inih 

He also unlocked the eati-s of Vaieniay on 1 -crdinand of 
Spam; and, witliou; doubt, the litter, m which hr 
announced this intention to his injured \iitim, will ever In- 
recorded among the prime in-uanres of his aurlacily. He 
informed Ferrlinand that the English were spreailing 
jacobin principles in Spam, and attacking tlie foundations ot 
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the throne, the aristocracy, and the church; and that he, 
therefore, was anxious to see him at the head of affairs in 
the kingdom, provided he would expel the English, and re¬ 
establish its relations with France, on the footing of the 
peace which gave Godoy his title. Ferdinand durst not 
execute dny treaty without consulting the Cortes. They 
disdained to treat at all with Napoleon. He then liber¬ 
ated the King unconditionally; and after five years’ 
captivity, Ferdinand re-entered Spain, amidst the aU but 
universal acclamations of a nation who had bled at every 
pore in his cause, and whom his government was destined 
ere long to satisfy that they had bled in vain. Napoleon, no 
doubt, understood well what sort of a present he was confer¬ 
ring on the Spaniards when he restored Ferdinand, and prob¬ 
ably calculated tliat his arrival would fill the country with 
civil tumults, sufficient to paralyse its arm for foreign war. 
And—had the King returned but a year earlier—such, in 
all likelihood, would have been the consequence. Once 
more Napoleon was too late in doing good that evil might 
follow. 

For some time, thanks to the slavery of the Parisian 
press, the population of the capital remained in ignorance 
as to the proceedings of the Allies on the Rhine. Indeed 
—such was still the influence of the Emperor’s military 
reputation—the inhabitants of the French provinces on 
that frontier, continued to believe it impossible that any 
foreign army should dare to invade their soil, until they 
that had ears to hear, and eyes to see, were perforce 
undeceived. Schwartzenberg, with the Grand Army, at 
length crossed the Rhine, between Basle and Schaffhausen, 
on the 20th of December, and disregarding the claim of the 
Swiss to preserve neutrality, advanced through that territory 
unopposed, and began to show themselves in Franche- 
Comti, in Burgundy, even to the gates of Dijon. On the 
ist of January, 1814, the StUstan Army, under Bluchcr, 
crossed the river at various points between Rastadt and 
Coblcntz; and shortly after, the Army of the North, 
commanded by Witzingerode and Bulow (for Bemadotte 
declined having any part in the actual invasion of France) 
began to penetrate the frontier of the Netherlands. The 
wealthier inhabitants of the invaded provinces escaped to 
Paris, bearing with them these tidings; the English detenus 
of Verdun were seen traversing the capita! on their route to 
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more distant quarters; the slate prisoners of Vincennes 
itself, under the walls of Pans, were removed. The secret, 
in a word, could no longer be kept. It w.is known to every 
one that the Pyrenees had been crossed by Wellington, and 
the Rhine by three mighty hosts, amounting together to 
300,000 men, and including represen tat i\es of evejy tongue 
and tribe, from the Germans of Westplialia to the wildest 
barbarians of Tartary. Persons of condition despatched 
their plate and valuables to plans at a distance from the 
capital; many whole families removed daily, and the 
citizens of Paris were openly eng.iged m laung up stores of 
flour and salted prosisions, 111 contemplation of a siege. 

The violation of the iswiss territory was in il,self in¬ 
defensible; but he who had so often disdained all rules of 
that kind m his own person, who had seized I) I'.nghien, 
who had traversed Hareutli. could hardiv hope to be listened 
to when he complained of >c hwartzenberg s proieeilmg. 
The allied generals, moreover, proclaimed cvervwhere as 
they advanced, that ihev came as the friends not the 
enemies of the French nation, and that any of the pe.i-santrv 
who took up arms to oppose tin in must be ciiiiieiit to abide 
the treatment of brigands. Ibis assuredly w.is a fl.igr.iiit 
outrage against the most sacred and in.ilieniible rights of 
mankind; but Napoimn h.id set the fatal example himself 
m Lombards', and followed it without .1 blush, m F.gypt, m 
Germany, in Spam, in Portug.il. and but yesterday m 
Russia. Here also, therefore, liis ris lainations moved no 
feeling fasourable to himself, and the time was gone by 
when the French people would have been ready to lake fire 
at so lawless an aggression upon their national rights, 
these Napoleon's tyranny had trampled down ere strangers 
dared to insult them. '1 here were some few scattered 
instances of resisUnce; but m general, the first advance of 
the Allies was regarded with mdiflerence, and it was only 
at a later period, when the msading gener.ds were no longer 
able to maintain strict div ipbnc among their barliarou.s 
hordes of horsemen, then srattrred over a wide cxlmt of 
country, that the sense of individual suffenng afforded even 
a glimpse of hope to Napoleon, and those who, like him, 
were eager to oppose a national insurrection to the allied 

march. , 

Meantime, nearer and nearer every day the torrent ol 
invasion rolied on— sweeping before it, from post to post, 
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the various corps which had been left to watch the Rhine. 
Marmont, Mortier, Victor, and Ney, commanding in al! 
about 50,000 men, retired of necessity before the enemy. 
It had been considered as certain that much time must be 
occupied with the besieging of the great fortresses on the 
Rhenish (rentier. Hut it was now apparent that the Allies 
had resolved to carry the war into the interior, without 
waiting for the reduction of these formidable outworks. 
Their numbers were such that they could afford to mask 
them, and still pass on with hosts overwhelmingly superior 
to all those of Napoleon’s lieutenants. These withdrew, 
and with them, and behind them, came crowds of the rustic 
population possessing any means of transport. Carts and 
waggons, crammed with terrified women and children, 
thronged every avenue to the capital. It was at last 
neiessary that the Emperor should break silence to the 
Parisians, and re appear in the field. 

The invasion of France, however, rallied around Napoleon 
some persons of eminence who liad long hung aloof from 
him. Carnot in particular, who, ever since he opposed the 
assumption of the imperial title, had remained in retire¬ 
ment, came forward to offer his sword in what he now 
considered as the cause of his country. Nor did Buona- 
pirte fail to receive such proposals as they deserved. He 
immediately sent his old enemy to command the great city 
and fortress of Antwerp; and similar instances of manly 
confidence might be mentioned to his honour. 

On the 22nd of January the first official news of the 
invasion appeared; the Momteur announced that Schwart- 
zenburg had entered Switzerland on the 20th of December, 
and that Blucher also had crossed the Rhine on the first 
day of the year; thus confessing openly the deliberate 
deceit of its previous silence. The next morning, being 
Sunday, the officers of the National Guard were summoned 
to the Tuileries. They lined the Saloon of the Marshals, 
to the number of 900, altogether ignorant of the purpose 
for which they had been convoked. The Emperor took 
his station in the centre of the hall; and immediately alter- 
wards the Empress with the King of Rome (carried in the 
arms of Countess Montesquiou), appeared at his side. 
“ Gentlemen,” said Napoleon, “ France is invaded; I go to 
put myself at the head of my troops, and, with God's help 
and their valour, 1 hope soon to drive the enemy beyond 
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the frontier.” Here he look .\i.tria Loui<ia in one hand and 
her son in the other, and continued—" But if they should 
approach the capital, I confide to the National Guard the 
Empress and the King of Rome ’’—then correcting himself, 
he said in a tone of strong emotion—“ wiy tr//« and my 
child." Several officers stepped from their places and 
approached him; and tears were visible on the checks even 
of those who were known to be no worshipper* of the 
Emperor, or hearty supporters of his cause. 

A Frenchman can rarely resist a scene: and such Utis 
was considered, and laugh^ at accordingly, ere next moni- 
ing. It is, nevertheless, dilficult to refu.se sympmthy to 
the chief actor. Buonaparte was sincerely attached to 
Maria Louisa, though he treated her rather with a parental 
tenderness than like a lover; and his affection for his son 
was the warmest passion in his heart, unle.ss, indeed, we 
must except his pride and his ambition, both of which may be 
well supposed to have merged for a moment in the feeling 
which shook his voice. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

The Campaign of Franco—Battles of Briennc and La Rothlero—Ex* 
pedition of the Marne—Battles of Nangis and Montereau— 
Schwartxenberg Retreats—Napoleonagainmarches against Blucher 
—AttacksSoissons and is Repulsed—Battlesof Craonne and Laon— 
Napoleon at Rheinas—His Perplexities—He Marches to St. Dixier 

Napoleon spent part of the 24th of January in reviewing 
troops in the courtyard of the Tuilcncs, in the midst of a 
fall of snow, which must have called up ominous recollec¬ 
tions, and at three m the morning of the 25th, once more 
left his capital. He had ^ain appointed Maria Louisa 
Regent, placed his brother Joseph at the head of her 
council, and given orders for raising military defences 
around Pans, and for converting many public buildings 
into hospitals. He set off in visible dejection; but re¬ 
covered ail his energy on reaching once more the con¬ 
genial atmosphere of arms. 

He arrived at Chalons ere midnight; and found that 
Schwartzenberg and lilucher, having severally passed 
through Franche-Comti and Lorraine, were now occupy¬ 
ing—the former with 97,000 men, the latter with 40,000— 
an almost complete line between the Marne and the Seme. 
Blucher was in his own neighbourhood, and he immedi¬ 
ately resoKed to attack the right of the Silesian army, 
which was pushing down the valley of the Marne, while its 
centre kept the parallel course of the Aube, ere the Prussian 
marshal could concentrate all his own strength, far less be 
adequately supported from the side of Schwartzenberg, who 
was advancing down the Seine towards Bar. A sharp 
skirmish took place accordingly on the 27th at St. Dizier; 
and Blucher, warned of Napoleon’s arrival, lost no time in 
calling in his detachments, and taking a post of defence at 
Bricnne-le-Chateau on the Aube—the same town where 
Buonaparte had received his military education. Could 
Napoleon force him from the Aube, it was evident that 
the French would be enabled to interpose themselves 
effectually between the two armies of the Allies: and it was 
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most nec«sary to divide the enemy’s strength, for after all 
his exertions, Napoleon had been able to add only »o,ooo 
good troops to the 50,000 who had U-en retiring before the 
dlied columns from the course of the Rhine. 

Napoleon, therefore, marched through a thick forest 
upon the scene of his youthful studies, and appeiyed Uiere 
on the 29th:—having moved so rapidly that Blucher was at 
dinner in the chateau, when the French thundered at his 
gates, and with difficulty escaped to the rear through a 
postern—actually leading his horse down a stair. The 
Russians, however, under Alsusiefl, maintained their place 
in the town courageously; and, some Cossacks throwing 
themselves upon the rear of the French, the Fmperor him¬ 
self was involved in the melee, drew his sword, and fought 
like a private dragoon. General Gourgaud shot a Cossack 
when in the act of thrusting his spear at Napoleon's back 
The town of Brienne was burnt to the ground: Alsusiefl 
was made prisoner; Lefebre Desnouettes died; and there 
was considerable slaughter on both sides; but the affair 
had no result of importance. Blucher retired but a little 
further up the Aube, and posted himself at lot Rothiere, 
where Schwartzenberg, warned by the cannonade, lioStened 
to co-operate with him. 

Napoleon said at St. Helena, that during the charge of 
the Cossacks at Brienne, he recognised a particular tree, 
under which, when a boy, he used to sit and read the 
Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso. The field had been, in 
those days, part of the exercise ground of the students, and 
the chateau, whence Blucher escaped so narrowly, their 
lodging, flow strange must have been the feelings of the 
man who, having but yesterday planted Ins eagles on the 
Kremlin, now opened his fifteenth campaign amidst the 
scenes of his own earliest recollections—of the days in 
which he had never dreamt of empire 1 

On the first of February Blucher, in his turn, assumed 
the offensive, assaulting the French position in his front at 
once on three several points. The battle lasted ail day, 
and ended in the defeat of the French, who, with the loss 
of 4000 prisoners and seventy-three guns, escaped from 
the field in such di.sorder, that, according to Napoleon's own 
avowal at St. Helena, he had serious thoughts of putting 
an end to the war by voluntarily resigning the crown to 
the heir of the Bourtens. However this may have lieen, 
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while the division of Marmont retired down the Aube 
before Blucher, Napoleon himself struck across the countr>’ 
to Troyes, which there was every reason to fear must be 
immediately occupied by Schwartzenberg; and was there 
joined by a considerable body of his own guard, in high 
order arid spirits, whose appearance restored, in a great 
measure, the confidence of the troops beaten at La 
Kothiere. 

On the 3rd, he received at Troyes a despatch from 
Caulaincourt, informing him that Lord Castlereagh, the 
English Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had arrived 
at the headquarters of the Allies—that negotiations were 
to be resumed the morning after at Chatillon—(now in the 
rear of the armies), and beseeching him to intimate dis¬ 
tinctly at what price he was now willing to purchase peace. 
Napoleon replied, by granting Caulaincourt full powers to 
do everything necessary “ to keep the negotiation alive, 
and save the capital.” But the Duke of Vicenza durst not 
act immediately on a document so loosely worded, and 
sent back once more to beg for a specific detail of the 
Emperor’s purposes. Napoleon had his headquarters at 
Nogent, on the Seine, some leagues below Troyes, when 
the despatch reached him, on the evening of the 8th of 
February; and his counsellors unanimously urged him to 
make use of this, probably last, opportunity. They at 
length prevailed on him to agree to abandon Belgium, the 
left of the Rhine, Italy, and Piedmont. But in the night 
after the consultation, and before the ultimatum received 
his signature, Napoleon received information which quite 
altered his views. He learned that Blucher, instead of 
continuing his march down the Aube, and in communica¬ 
tion with Schwartzenberg on the Seine, had transferred his 
whole army to the Marne, and was now advancing towards 
Paris by the Montmirail road. That the Allies, aftar 
experiencing the effects of disunion at Brienne, and those 
of conjunction at La Rothicre, should have almost in the 
moment of victory again resolved on separating their forces, 
is a circumstance which no writer has as yet explained in 
any satisfactory manner. The blunder was great; yet in 
the end its consequences were disastrous, not to those who 
committed, but to him whose eagle-eye detected it, and who 
could not resist the temptation which it presented, to make 
one warlike efiort more. Buonaparte, in a word, refused 
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to sign the despatch on the morning of the 9th; and having 
left Bourmont at Nugent, with a small fome to defend the 
bridge over the Seme, and Oudinot with another, for the 
same purpose, at the next bridge in descending the river, 
namely, that of Bray, immediately commenced liis march 
with the main body of his army upon Sezanne. • 

It was the depth of winter- the cross-roads on which 
they moved were m the most frightful condition, insomuch 
that had not the ze.dous .Mayor of Bnrbonne aillected 500 
horses, and come to their assistance, they must have been 
forced to leave all their artillery in a slough near that town; 
\et this determined band m.irclied nearly forty miles ere 
they halted with the dark. .Next morning they proceixled 
with equal alacrity, and at length debouched on the road by 
which lilucher's army was advancing, nt Chamiiaubert, 
.'\lsusiefl and the central division were passing, when 
.Napoleon unexpectedly ap|)carcd nt this point, and were 
•iltogethcr unable to resi-st his onset. They dispersed in 
confusion with gre.it loss, and fled towards the Marne. 
Meantime the van of the same army, commanded by 
•Sacken, who were advam mg on La Kcrtc, and the division 
of D’York, already in sight of Me.aux, turned on hearing 
the cannonade of Champ.uibcrt, and counterrn.archcd with 
the view of supporting Alsusieff. They shared the fate of 
the centre, and having been severely handled at Montinirail, 
escaped across the Marne at Cbateau-'licrr)'; thus leaving 
Klucher and the rear division alone to abide the attack of 
Napoleon's entire force between the Marne and the Aulie. 
The Prussian m.arshal, advancing r.ipidly in consequence 
of the firing of these b.attles, fouml himself all at once m 
presence of an army flushed with victor)', vastly superior m 
numbers, and well provided with cavalry, of which he had 
almost none. lie retired in alternate squares, sustaining 
all day the charges of the Trench, with much loss of life, 
but with no disorder; and at length cut his way, at Etoges, 
through a column of hcav'y horse, sent round to intercept 
him, and drawn up on the causeway. Blucher himself was, 
m the course of this day, obliged to fight tiand to hand like 
a privato soldier. His retreat was masterly, and he finally 
crossed the Marne at Chalons. 

Such was Napoleon’s celebrated " Expedition of the 
Marne.” In five days his arms had been three times suc¬ 
cessful. He had shattered and dispersed (as he thought 
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effectually) the Silesian army, and above all, recovered 
the spirits of his own soldiery. A column of 7000 
Prussian prisoners, with a considerable number of guns and 
standards, at length satisfied the Parisians that Victory had 
not entirely forsworn her old favourite. Thus far all was 
well; arifl had Napoleon, from the field which thus raised 
the courage of his troops, and revived the confidence of his 
capital, despatched authority to Caulaincourt to conclude 
the treaty on the terms before described—the victor of 
Montmirail might have kept the throne of France. But his 
own presumption was rekindled by the same success which 
dazzled inferior eyes—and Napoleon wrote on the instant 
to his representative at Chatillon, that he might now 
assume “ an attitude less humble.” This error proved 
fatal. 

Scarcely had the Parisians seen the prisoners from 
Montmirail marched along their boulevards, before they 
heard that the Cossacks were in possession of Fontaine¬ 
bleau. Napoleon had left, as was mentioned, small 
divisions of his army to guard the bridges over the Seine at 
Nogent and Bray. The enemy, however, soon discovered 
that the Emperor and his chief force were no longer in 
that quarter, and—while he was beating Alsusieff, Sacken, 
and Blucher—had made good the passage of the Seine, at 
three different points, at Nogent, at Bray, and still further 
down, at Montereau, driving the discomfited guardians of 
these important places before them. Schwartzenberg had 
already his headquarters at Nangis, and was obviously 
resolved to reach Paris, if possible, while Napoleon was on 
the Marne. The light troops of the grand allied army were 
scattering confusion on both sides of the Seine—and one 
party of them were so near the capital as Fontainebleau. 

Buonaparte instantly committed to .Marmont and 
Mortier the care of watching the Chalons road and the 
remains of Blucher's army, and marched with his main 
body on Meaux, where he received (15th February) the 
welcome reinforcement of 20,000 veterans from Spain, 
commanded by Grouchy. On the i6th, Victor and 
Oudinot were engaged with the van of Schwartzenberg, on 
the plains of Guignes, when the Emperor arrived to their 
assistance. The enemy immediately drew back, and con¬ 
centrated his strength at Nangis. Napoleon attacked that 
position on the morning of the 17th, and with such effect, 
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that the allies retreated after considerable loss, though not 
m disorder, on the bridges in their rear. 

Ihey halted, however, at Montereau, and Victor, who 
commanded the pursuers on that route, failed m didodging 
them. Napoleon resented tins av a heinous error, and 
coming up on the morning of the 18th, rebukefl linn in 
terms of violent wrath, and forinallv divmi.ssed Iniii fniin 
the service. The Marshal, tears stre.i ning down his laic, 
declared that though he had ce.i'cd to be an olhcer, he 
must still be a soldier, and would serve onie nioic in the 
ranks, from wliich he had origiii.illy risen. The old man's 
son-in-law, (lencral Chateau, had lieen si.on the same 
morning. .N'apuleon extcinleil his h.iiid to him, and said 
he could not give him I ai k the uiminand of Ins mrps 
d’armee, which had alreadv been assigned to .nioll.ir, but 
that he was wchonic to pl.uc limi clf at the head o( a 
brigade of the guard, flic attack then comrmiued wiili 
fury, and the hiulge and town of .Montereau weie earned 
The defence was, however, long and stern, and Na|X)lcon 
was seen pointing cannon with Ins own hand, under the 
heaviest of the fire. Thcartillerv men, delighted with wilness- 
ing this resumption of liis ancient tiaile, were, nevertheless, 
alaimed at the e.xposurc of Ins person, and entreated him 
to withdraw. He persisted in his work, answering gailv, 
“ My children! the bullet th.it shall kill me is not vet east.” 
Pursuing his adv.intage, Najioleon saw the grainl arniy 
continue tlaii relieat in the dins lion of Trojes, and on 
the morning of the 22nd arrived licfore Mery. 

The astonishment of the Kinperur was great, when he 
found this town occupied, not by a feeble rear-guard of 
Sdiwartzenbcrg, but by a fiowcrful division of Kussiuns, 
commanded b) Sacken, and, lliereforc, belonging to llie 
apparently indcslnictiblc army of liluclicr. Tlic.se un¬ 
expected enemies were charged in the streets, and at lenglli 
retired out of the town (wiu< h was b irnt to the ground in 
the struggle) and thence bevond the Aube - which, in that 
quarter, runs nearly parallel witli, and at no great distance 
from, the .Seine. 'I'lie Kmperor then halted, and spent the 
night m a wheelwnght’s cottage at Chatres. 

All this while the semblance, at least, of negotiation had 
been kept up at Cliatillon. Ciaulaincourt, rcteiving no 
answer to that important despatch which reatlicd I'lionaparte 
(as has been mentioned) at .N'ogent, on the 8tb of February 
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proceeded to act on the instructions dated at Troyes, on 
the 3rd; and, in effect, accepted the basis of the Allies. 
When Schwartzenbcrg was attacked at Nangis on the 17th, 
he had just received the intelligence of Caulaincourt’s 
having signed the preliminary articles; and he, therefore, 
sent a ntessenger to ask why the Emperor, if aware of his 
ambassador’s act, persisted in hostilities? Napoleon had 
ere then, as we have seen, desired Caulaincourt to assume 
“ a less humble attitude,” and instead of ratifying, as he 
was bound on every principle of honour and law to do, the 
signature which his ambassador had had full powers to 
allix, he returned no answer whateser to Schwartzenberg, 
but despatched a private letter to the Emperor of Austria, 
once more endeavouring to seduce him from the European 
league. The Emperor’s reply to this despatch reached 
Napoleon at this hovel in t'hatres: it announced his resolu¬ 
tion on no account to abandon the general cause; but, at 
the same time, intimated that I'rancis lent no support to 
the BourbonisLs (who were now arming in Franche-Comte 
around Monsieur), and urged Napoleon to avert by con¬ 
cession, ere it was yet too late, total rum from himself and 
his House. Buonaparte, flushed with a succession of 
victories, was in no temper to listen to such advice, and the 
Austrian envoy left his headquarters witli a note, signifying 
that now he would not even consent to a day’s armistice, 
unless the Allies would fall back so as to leave Antwerp in 
their front. 

The same evening there came news from Paris, which 
might have been expected to disturb the pride of these 
imaginations. The Couned of State had discussed de¬ 
liberately the proposals of the Allied Powers, and, with only 
one dissenting voice, now entreated the Emperor to accept 
them. They announced to him that—while he had been 
driving the Austrians up the Seine—the Army of the North, 
the third great force of the Allies, had at length effected 
their juncture with Blucher; who was now, therefore, at 
the head of a much greater army than he had as yet com¬ 
manded, and was manifestly resolved to descend directly 
on Paris from Chalons. Napoleon was urged anew by 
those about his person, to send to Chatillon and accept the 
basis to which Caulaincourt had agreed. He answered 
that he had sworn at his coronation to preserve the territory 
of the Republic entire, and that he could not sign this 
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treaty without violating hts oath I —and dismissed his 
counsellors, saying haughtily, “ If I am to be scourged, let 
the whip at least come on me of necessity, and not through 
any voluntary stooping of my own." 

Instead, therefore, of sending messengers of peace to 
Chatillon, Napoleon now thought only of the rtteans of at 
once holding Schwartzenberg in check on the Seine, and 
returning once more to conlniui l.luclier on the Marne. 
He pushed on, however, as far .cs Tioyes, in the expecta¬ 
tion of still terrifying the allied prunes into some com¬ 
promise. In this city he found that certain gentlemen h.ul 
openly assumed the white cockade, the mark of the liour- 
bonists, during its occupation by the enemy, though without 
any countenance from the sovereigns. t)nc of these 
gentlemen was so unfortunate as to fall into his hands, and 
was immediately executed. 

The Emperor in vam expected new proposals from 
Chatillon; none such reached him at Troyes -and he re¬ 
curred to his Scheme of a seiond “ Kxpeihlion of the 
Marne.” He de.sired Oudinot and .Macdon.ild, with their 
divisions, to maiueuvre in the direction ol .Sihwart/cnlterg. 
and these generals commanded their troops to shout “ vive 
I’Empereur ” whenever they were within hearing of the 
enemy, which for a little time kept up the notion that 
Napoleon himself was still advancing on the road to Hiir. 
Meanwhile ho was once more inarclung rapidly aemss the 
country to .Sezanne; at which point he reccised mtelligenie 
that Morticr and Marmont had been driven from Eerie- 
sous-Jouarre by Bluchcr, and were m full retreat to Mertiix. 
Meaux he considered as almost a suborb ot Paris, and 
quickened his speed accordingly. Hurrying on, at FerKi- 
Goucher, he was at once met and overtaken by evil tidings. 
Schwartzenberg, having discovered the Ismpcror’s absence, 
had immediately resumed the offensive, defeated Oudinot 
and Macdonald at Bar, and driven them before him os far as 
Troyes; and Augereau, who commanded m the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lyons, announced the arrival of a new and great 
army of the Allies in that quarter. Na|)oleon resumed, 
however, his march, and having been detained some time 
at Fert^, in consequence of tlie destruction of the bridge, 
took the direction of Chateau-Thierry and .SoLssons, while 
Mortier and Marmont received his orders to resume the 
offensive in front of Meaux. He hoped, in this manner, 
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to throw himself on the flank of Blucher’s march, as he 
had done before at Champaubert. But the Prussian re- 
(cived intelligence this lime of his approach; and, drawing 
his troops together, retired to Soissons in perfect order. 

Napoleon proceeded with alacrity in the direction of 
Soissons, ftot doubting that the P'rench garrison entrusted 
with the c.'.rc of that town, and its bridge over the Marne, 
were still in possession of it, and eager, therefore, to force 
Blucher into action with this formidable obstacle in his 
rear. But Soissons had been taken by a Russian corps, 
retaken by a French one, and fallen once more into the 
hands of the enemy, ere the Emperor came in sight of it. 

1 lie Muscovite Black Eagle, floating on the towers, gave 
him the fir-it intimation of this misfortune. He assaulted 
the place impetuously: the Russians repelled the attack; 
and Napoleon, learning that Blucher had filed his main 
body through the town, and posted himself behind the 
Marne, marched up the left bank of that river, and crossed 
it also at Bery, 

A few leagues in front of this place, on the heights of 
Craonne, tao Russian corps, those of Sacken and 
VVit/ingcrodc, were already in position; and the Emperor 
lost no time in charging them there, in the hope of 
destroying them ere they could unite with Blucher. The 
battle of Craonne began at eleven a.m. on the 7th of 
.March, and lasted till four in the afternoon. The Russians 
had down to this hour withstood the utmost c.xcilions ot 
Ney on their right, of Victor on their left, and of Napoleon 
himself on their centre. The loss m slain and wounded 
had Ireen about equal on both sides; no cannon, and 
hardly a prisoner, had been taken. The Emperor, enraged 
with this obstinate resistance, was preparing for a final 
effort, when suddenly the Russians began to retreat. He 
followed them; but they withdrew with the deliberation 
and impunity of a parade. They had been ordered to fall 
back on the plateau of Laon, in order to form there on the 
same line with Blucher, who svas once more in presence, 
and eager to concentrate all his force for a decisive 
conflict. 

It took place on the gth. Napoleon found his enemy 
strongly posted along an elevated ridge, covered witli 
wood, and further protected in front by a succession of 
terrace-walls, tlie enclosures of vineyards. There was a 
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heavy mist on the lower ground, and the French were 
advancing up the hill ere their movement was discovered. 
They were met by a storm of cannonade which utterly 
broke their centre. On either flank of the enemy’s position 
they then charged in succession, and with like results. On 
all points they were repelled, except only at the'village of 
Athies, where Marmont had ohtiined some advantage 
Night interrupted the contest, and the armies bivouacked 
in full view of each other. The .Allies, in conseipience of 
their well-covered position, had sutTered comparatively 
little; of the French some thousands had die<l and all in 
vain. Napoleon was, however, resolved to renew the 
attack, and mounted his horse accordingly at four in the 
morning of the loth. At that moment news r.ime that 
Marmont’s corps had just been iLss.mlted at .Athies, and so 
thoroughly discomfited that thc\ were now living m con¬ 
fusion towards Corhery. Notwithstaiidnig this ominous 
opening, the battle in front of laion was continued all tlie 
day. But the tide of fortune had turned, and loiihi not be 
resisted. On the iith. Napoleon comnienreil Ins retreat, 
having lost thirty cannon and ten thousand men 

Soissons had been evacuated bv the .Allies when con¬ 
centrating themselves for the battle of l.aon. Najxileon 
threw himself, therefore, into that town, and w.is making 
his best elTorts to strengthen it, in ex|X‘ctation of the 
Prussian advance, when ome more a messenger of evil 
tidings rcacl. 'd him. A detached Kussiaii corjis, rotti- 
manded by St. Pi test, a French emigrant, had seized 
Rheims by a coup-de main. The jxissession of this lity 
(as a glance at any good map will show) could hardly fail 
to re-establish Blucher’s ioimnunic.itions with .S<liwartzen- 
berg—and Napoleon instantly marched thither in person, 
leaving Marmont to hold out as well as he could at 
Soissons, in case that should be the direction of Bhicher’s 
march. Buonaparte, moving with his usual rapidity, rame 
unexpected on Rheims, and took the place by assault at 
midnight. St. Priest had fallen, and the bulletin 
announced that he met his fate by a ball from the same 
cannon which killed Moreau. If it were so, no one could 
have ascertained the fact; but Napoleon’s imagination was 
always ready to welcome a tale that savoured of fatality. 
From Rheims, where he remained for three days to 
refresh his unfortunate followers, he despatched at length 
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full powers to Caulaincourt to conclude any treaty, which 
should secure the immediate evacuation of the old French 
territory, and a mutual restoration of prisoners. Maret, 
(Duke of Bassano,) however, wrote — by the same 
messenger — at much greater length; informing the 
plenipotentiary that the Emperor would refuse to ratify any 
treaty whatever—if, in the interim, events should have 
taken a turn in his favour. It is to be doubted whether 
Caulaincourt would have ventured to act, on instructions 
thus qualified, with the decision which the emergency re¬ 
quired. But he was not put to the proof. The Allies had 
determined to negotiate no more, ere the despatch of 
Klieims reached him. 

Throughout this crisis of his history, it is impossible to 
survey the rapid energy of Napoleon—bis alert transitions 
from enemy to enemy, his fearless assaults on vastly 
superior numbers, his unwearied resolution, and exhaust- 
loss invention—without the highest admiration which can 
attend on a master of warfare. But it is equally impossible 
to suppress astonishment and indignation in following, or 
rather attentjtting to follow, the threads of obstinacy, 
duplicity, pride, and perfidy, which, during the same 
period, complicated, without strengthening, the tissue of 
iiis negotiations. It is only when we fix our eyes on the 
battles and marches of this wonderful campaign, that we 
can hesitate to echo the adage :—Whom God hath doomed to 
destruchon, he first deprives of reason. 

To complete our notion of the energies of Napoleon— 
he had all through this, the most extraordinary of his 
campaigns, continued to conduct, from his perpetually 
changing hoadiiuarters, the civil business of his empire. 
He occupied himself largely with such matters during his 
stay at Kheims; but it was there that the last despatches 
from the home-department at Paris were destined to reach 
him; and, before he could return his answer, there came 
couriers upon couriers—with tidings which would have 
unmanned any other mind, and which filled his with 
perplexity. On the one side, Blucher had profited by his 
departure, crushed down the feeble opposition of the corps 
left at Soissons, and repassed the Marne. On the otlier 
hand, Schwarizenberg had detected, almost as soon as it 
took place, his march on Sezanne, and instantly resumed 
the offensive. Oudinot and Oirard had been forced to 
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give way before the immeasurably superior numbers of the 
Grand Army. They had been defeated with great slaughter 
at Bar on the Aube; and the Austrian was once more nt 
Troyes. The Allies were, therefore, to all appearance, in 
full march upon Paris, both by the valley of the Marne, 
and by that of the Seine, at the moment wheni Napoleon 
had thought to paralyse all their movements by taking up 
a position between them at Rheims. 

He still counted largely on the magic of his name; and 
even now he had liardly over-reckoned. When Schwartien- 
berg understood that Na[X)leon was at Rheims, the old 
terror returned, and the Austrian instantly pro|)oscd to 
fall back from Troyes. But tliere was by this time, in the 
camp of the allied powers, one who, though not a soldier, 
appreciated, far better than all those about him, that hail 
grown grey in arms, the circumstances of the time, and the 
conduct which these demanded. Lord Castlereagh took 
upon himself the responsibility of signifying that the Grand 
Anns might retire if the sovereigns pleased, but tliat if 
such a movement took [iluce, the subsidies of England 
must be considered as at an end. This Iwld word dcler- 
mined the debate. Schwartrenberg’s columns instantly 
resumed their march down the Seine. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, had been struggling with liimstif; 
whatever line of action he might ado|)t was at best hazard¬ 
ous in the extreme. Should he hasten after Him her on 
the Marne, what was to prevent .Schwarticnberg from 
reaching Paris, ere the Silesian army, already victorious at 
Laon, could be once more brought to action by an inferior 
force? Should he throw himself on the march of Sdiwart- 
zenberg, would not the fiery Prussian be at the Tuilines, 
long before the Austrian could be chcikcd on the Siiiic.-' 
There remained a third course—namely, to push at once 
into the country in the rear of the Grand Army; and to 
this there were sundry induiemcnts. By doing so, he 
might possibl)—sucli were still the Ismjieror's conceptions 
as to the influence of his name—strike the advancing 
Allies, both the Austrian and the Prussian, with terror, and 
paraKse their mover.,cuts. Were they likely to persist in 
their Hurrah on Parts (at this period the Cossack vocabu¬ 
lary was in vogue), when they knew Napoleon to be posting 
hiiTtSelf between them and their own resources, and at the 
same time relieving and rallying around him all the 
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garrisons of the great fortresses of the Rhine? Would not 
such conduct be considered as entirely out of the question 
by superstitious adherents to the ancient technicalities of 
war? Would not Schwarizenberg at least abandon the 
advance and turn to follow him, who still fancied that no 
one could dream of conquering France without having 
ruined Napoleon? But—even supposing that the allied 
powers should resist all these suggestions and proceed 
upon the capital—would not that great city, with Marmont 
and Morticr, and the national guard, be able to hold the 
enemy at bay for some considerable space; and, during 
that space, could tlie Emperor fail to release his garrisons 
on the Rhine, and so place himsell once more at the head 
of an army capable, under his unrivalled guidance, of 
relieving France and ruining her invaders, by a great 
liattic under the walls of Pans? 

It must be added, in reference to Napoleon’s choice 
among these didiculties, that ere now the continuance of 
the warfare had much exacerbated the feelings of the 
peasantry, who, for the most part, regarded its commence¬ 
ment with indilterence. The perpetual marches and 
counter-marches of the armies, the assaults and burnings of 
towns and villages, the fierce demeanour of the justly 
embittered Prussians, and the native barbarism of the 
Russians, had spread devastation and horror through some 
of the fairest provinces of France. The desolation was 
.such that wolves and other beasts of prey appeared, in 
numbers which recalled the ages of the unbroken forest, 
amidst the vineyards and gardens of Champagne. All who 
could command the means of (light had escaped; of those 
that remained there were few who had not, during three 
months, suffered painful privations, seen their cottages 
occupied by savage strangers, and their streams ruiming 
red with the blood of their countrymen. The consequence 
was that the peasantry on the theatre of the war, and be¬ 
hind it, were now in a state of high excitement. Might not 
the Emperor, by throwing himself and his sorely diminished, 
but still formidable, band of veterans amon^ them, give 
the finishing impulse, and realise at length his fond hope 
of a national insurrection? 

While Napoleon was thus tossed in anxiety by what 
means to avert, if it were yet possible, from Paris, the 
visitation of those mighty armies, against whom energies, 
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luch as he alone possessed, had been exerted in vain - the 
capital showed small symptoms of sympathising with him. 
The newspapers had announced nothing but vu tonos; but 
the truth could not fail to penetrate m spite of all this 
treachery. The streets were daily traversed by new crowds 
of provincialists, driven or terrified from their adwellings. 
Every hospital, and many public buildings besides, were 
crammed with wounded soldiers; and the number of dead 
bodies, continually floating down the Seme was so great, 
that the meanest of the populace durst no longer ntake use 
of the water. As one conclusive token of the universal 
distrust, it may be mentioned that, whereas in usual tunes 
the amount of taxes paid daily into the exchequer at Paris 
is about £3000, the average, after the ist of March, did 
not exceed £15. It was Savary's busines.s to despatch a 
full account of the state of the (ity every night to head¬ 
quarters;—and he did not hesitate to inform the Em|)oror 
that the machinery of government was dogged in every 
wheel, and that the necessity of purihiLsing |vea<e, by 
abandoning him, was the common burden of convers.ition. 

Meantime, to swell the cup of his anxieties, tlicre re.ulied 
him new intelligence of the most alarming charader from 
the south-western provinces, mvaded by lx>rd Wellington. 
That victorious general had driven Soult licfore him through 
the Pays de Gates (the tract of strong coiiiitry broken liy 
the torrents descending from the Pyrenees); defeated him 
m another great battle at Orthos, and was now piir-uiiig 
him in the direction of Toulouse. Nor was even this the 
worst; the English luid been received more like fiiends 
than enemies by the Erendi; their camp was far lietter 
served with provisions than that of .Soult; ami l.isilv, 
Bourdeaux had risen openly in the cause of l^niis. I'he 
white flag was flo.atmg on every tower of the third eity in 
France, and the Duke D’Angouleme was admincslering all 
the offices of government, m the midst of a [xipulation 
who had welcomed him with the enthusiasm of old loyalty. 

It was amidst such circumstances that Napoleon at len^h 
decided on throwing himself on the rear of the Allies. 
They were for some lime quite uncertain of his movements 
alter he quitted Rheims, until an intercepted letter to 
Maria Louisa informed them that he was at St. Dizier. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

Th'’ Allies afjproach Paris—Maria Louisa retires to Blols—Marmont 
and .\fortipr occupy the Heights of Montmartre—They are defeated 
—King Joseph escapes—Marmont capitulates—the Allies enter 
Pads—Napoleon at Pontamebleau—His abdication. 

NapolfoiN continued for several days to manoeuvre on the 
country beyond St. Dizier, Having thus seized the roads 
by which the Grand Army had advanced, he took prisoners 
many persons of distinction on their way to its headquarters 
—and at one lime the Emjjeror of Austria himself escaped 
most narrowly a party of French hussars. Meanwhile petty 
skirmishes were ever and anon occurring between Napoleon’s 
rear-guard and Austrians, whom he took for the van-guard 
of Srhwartzcnberg. They were, however, detached troops, 
chiefly horse, left expressly to hang on his march, and cheat 
him into this belief. Ilte Grand Army was proceeding 
rapidly down the Seine; while Blucher, having repeatedly 
beaten Marmont and Mortier, was already within sight of 
Meaux. 

It has been mentioned that Napoleon, ere he commenced 
his campaign, directed some fortifications to be thrown up 
on the side of Paris nearest to the invading armies. His 
brother Joseph, however, was, as Spain had witnessed, 
neither an active nor a skilful soldier; and the civil govern¬ 
ment of this tempestuous capital appears to have been more 
than enough to employ what energies he possessed. The 
outworks executed during the campaign were few and 
inconsiderable; and to occupy them, there were now but 
8000 fresh regulars, the discomfited divisions of Marmont 
and Mortier, and the National Guard of the metropolis. 
This last corps had 30,000 names on its roll: but such 
had been the manifestations of public feelmg, that the 
Emperor’s lieutenants had not dared to furnish more than 
a third of these with firearms: the others had only pikes: 
and every hour increased the doubts of the Regency-council 
whether any considerable portion of these men—who were 
chiefly, in fact, the shopkeepers of Paris—would consent 
to shed their blood in this cause. 
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Meanwhile the royalists within the city had been watching 
the progress of events with eagerness and exultatitHi, Talley¬ 
rand WM ere now in close communication with them, and 
employing all the resources of his talents to prevail on them 
to couple their demand for the heir of the Bourbons, with such 
assertionsof their belief that that dynasty ought nevar to be re • 
established otherwise than on a constitutional basis, as might 
draw over to their side the more moderate of the republicans. 
Nor had these efforts been unsuccessful. Various deputations 
from the royalists had found their way to the headquarters, 
both of Blucher and Schwartrenberg, before the middle of 
March, and expressed sentiments of this nature. As yet, how¬ 
ever, none of the Allies had ventured to encounige directly 
the hopes of the Bourbon jiarty. They persisted in asserting 
their resolution to let the French nation judge for themselves 
under what government they should live; and to lake no 
part in their civil feuds. Talleyrand himself was in corre¬ 
spondence with the Czar; but, in his letters, he, as far as is 
known, confined himself to urging the advance of the 
armies. A billet from him wits delivered to Alexander )ust 
before the final rush on Pans begun; it was in these words 
—“You venture nothing, when you may safely venture 
everything—venture once more.” 

De Pradt, and many other of those statesmen whom 
Napoleon, in latter days, had disgraced or di.solilig«l, 
were, ere this time, lalxmring diligently in the same 
service. It must be admitted that he, like the falling 
Persian, was 

" D'-serlcd In hii utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed; " 

but he had brought himself to this extremity by his Koin 
of their counsels; nor even at the eleventh hour did his 
proud heart dream of recalling confidence, by the con¬ 
fession of error. 

On the 26th of March, the distant roaring of artillery 
was heard at intervals on the boulevards of Pari.s; and the 
alarm began to be Molcnt. On the 27th (Sunday) Josqih 
Buonaparte held a review in the Place Carousel; and tin- 
day being fine, and the uniforms mostly new, the confidern c 
of the spectators rose, and the newspapers expre.sscd their 
wishes that the enemy could but behold what forces were 
ready to meet and destroy them. That same evening the 
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Allies passed the Mame at various points; at three in the 
morning of the aSth, they took .\Ieaux; and at daybreak, 
“ the terrified population of the country between Meaux and 
Paris came pounng into the capital,” says an eye-witness, 
“ with their aged, infirm, children, cats, dogs, live-stock, corn, 
hay, and 'household goods of every description. The boule¬ 
vards were crowded with waggons, carts, and carriages thus 
laden, to which cattle were tied, and the whole surrounded 
with women.” The regular troops now marched out of the 
town, leaving all the barriers in charge of the National Guard. 
The confusion that prevailed everywhere was indescribable. 

On the 29th, the Empress, her son, and most of the 
members of the (.ouncil of State, set off, attended by 700 
soldiers, for Rambouillet—from which they continued their 
journey to IJIois—and in their train went fifteen waggons 
laden with plate and coin from the vaults of the Tuileries. 
The spectators looked on their departure in gloomy silence: 
and King Joseph published the following proclamation; 
“Citizens of Pans! A hostile column has descended on 
Meaux. It advances; but the Emperor follows close 
behind, at the head of a victorious army. The Council of 
Regency has provided for the safety of the Empress and 
the King of Rome. I remain with you. Let us arm our¬ 
selves to defend this city, its monuments, its riches, our 
wives, our ihildren—all that is dear to us. Let this vast 
capital beiome a camp for some moments; and let the 
enemy find his shame under the walls which he hopes to 
overleap m triumph. The Emperor marches to our succour 
Second him by a short and vigorous resistance, and pre¬ 
serve the honour of France.” No feeling favourable to 
Napoleon was stirred by this appeal. The boulevards con¬ 
tinued to be thronged with multitudes of people; but the 
most part received the proclamation with indifference— 
not a few with murmurs. Some officers urged Sav.iry to 
have the sticets unpaved, and peisuade the people to arm 
themselves with the stones, and prepare for a defence such 
as that of Zaragossa. He answered, shaking his head, 
“ the thing cannot be done.” 

All day, waggons of biscuit and ammunition were rolling 
through the town; wounded soldiers came limping to the 
barriers; and the Seine heaved thicker and thicker with 
the carcases of horses and men. ITiat night, for once, the 
theatres were deserted. 
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On the 30th, the Allies (ought and won the final battle. 
The French occupied the whole range of heights from tlie 
Marne at Charenton, to the Seine beyond St. Denis; and 
the Austrians began tlie attack about eleven o'clock, towards 
the former of these points, while nearly in the midst 
between tliem, a charge was made by the Ri^ssians on 
Pantin and Belleville. The Prussians, who were posted 
over against the heights of Montmartre, did not come into 
action so early in the day. The bVeiich troops of the line 
were stationed everywhere in the front, and commanded 
by Marmont and .Moriier. Those batialions of the 
National Guard, whose spirit could be trusted, and who 
were adequately armed, took their orders from Moncey, 
and fonned a second line of defence. The scholars of 
the Polytechnic .School volunteered to serve at the great 
guns, and the artillery was, though not numerous, well 
ai ranged, and in gallant hands. 

The French defence, in spite of all the |)revious disasters, 
and of the enormous superiority of the enemy’s mimbers, 
was most brave: but by two (]'■ loi k the Allies had com¬ 
pletely beaten them at .ill points, exn pi only at Montmartre, 
where they were rapidK making progrc-ss. Marmont thin 
sent several aides-de-t.imp to recjuest an armistice, and 
offer a capitulation. One only of his messengeis apixais to 
have reached the headipiartcrs of the sovireigns and Uith 
the Czar and King of I’russi.i imiiudi.itely professed their 
willingness to spare the iit\, provided the regular troops 
would evacuate it. Bluchcr, meanwhile, continued |)rc.ssiiig 
on at .Montmartre, and shortly after four, the victory being 
completed in that dircition, the French cannon were turned 
on the city, and shot and shells began to spread destruition 
within its walls. The (apitulaiion was drawn up at five 
o'clock, close to the barrier St. Dints 

King Joseph showed himself on horseback among the 
troops early in the morning; but was not visible after the 
attack began. At one o’dock he received a message from 
Marmont, requesting reinforrements. " Where am I to 
find them?” answered he-" is your horse a good one?” 
The aide-de-camp answered in the affirmative. ‘‘Then 
follow me,” said Joseph; and without further ceremony 
began his journey to Blois.* 

• An English ittenu, who was then m Pans, saya. " During tlw 
battle, the Boulevard de$ Itahens and the Caflt Tortoni were thronged 
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We must now turn to Napoleon. It was not until the 
jyth that he distinctly ascertained the fact of both the 
allied armies having marched directly on Paris. He 
instantly resolved to hasten after them, in hopes to arrive 
on their rear, ere yet they had mastered the heights of 
Montmartre; nor did his troops refuse to rush forward 
once more at his bidding. He had to go round by 
Doulevent and Troyes, because the direct route was utterly 
wasted, and could not furnish food for his men. At 
Doulevent he received a billet from La Vallette, his Post- 
Mastcr General, in these terms: “The partisans of the 
stranger are making head, seconded by secret intrigues. 
The presence of the Emperor is indispensable—if he 
dcsiies to prevent his capital from being delivered to the 
enemy. There is not a moment to be lost.” Urging his 
advance accordingly with renewed eagerness—Buonaparte 
reached Troyes on the niglit of the jgth—his men having 
marched fifteen leagues since the daybreak. On the 30th, 
Macdonald in vain attempted to convince him that the fate 
of Paris must have been decided ere he could reach it, and 
advised him to marrh without further delay so as to form 
a conjunction with Augereau. " In that case,” said the 
marshal, “ we may unite and repose our troops, and yet 
give the enemy battle on a chosen field. If Providence has 
decreed our last hour, we shall, at least, die with honour, 
instead of being dispersed, pillaged, and slaughtered by 
Cossai ks.” Napoleon was deaf to all such counsel. He 
continued to advance. Finding the road beyond Troyes 
quite clear, he threw himself into a postchaise, and travelled 
on before his army at full speed, with hardly any attendance. 
At Villcncuve L’Archeveque he mounted on horseback, 
and galloping without a pause, reached F'ontainebleau late 

With fashionable loungers of both sexes, sitting as usual on the chairs 
placed there, and aitpearing almost uninterested spectators of the 
Dumber of wounded brench brought m. The otTicers were carried on 
mattresses About two o’clock a general cry of sauve qui peui was 
beard on the boulevards, from the Porte St Martin to Lcs Italiens; 
this caused a general and confused flight, which spread like the undula- 
t ions of a wave, even beyond the Pont Neuf. . . During the whole of 
the battle wounded tollers crawled into the streets, and lay down to 
die on the pavement . . . The MonUeur of this day was a full sheet; 
but no notice was taken of the war, or the array. Four columns were 
occupied bv an article on the dramatic works of Denis, and three with 
a dissertation on the existence of Troy.**^MemorabU MvnUs m Puns 
^ *814. p. 93. 
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in night. He there ordered • carriage, and lakin/; 
Qulamcourt and Berthier into it, drove on towards I’aris. 
Nothing could shake his belief that he was yet in time™ 
until, while he was changing horses at U Cour de France 
but a few miles from Paris, General Ihlliard came up at 
the head of a column of cavalry—weary and dejected men, 
marching towards Fontainebleau, in consc(]ucnce of ilie 
provisions of Marmont’s capitulation, from the fatal field 
of Montmartre. 

Kycn then Napoleon refused to halt. leaping from liis 
carriage, he began; “What means this? Why here with 
your cavalr)', Belliard? And wliere arc the enemy? 
Where are my wife and mv Ixiv? Where Marmont? 
Where Mortier? ’’ Belliard walking by Ins side, mid him 
the events of the day. lie called out for his i .image—and 
insisted on continuing his journey. The general m vain 
informed him that there was no longir an army in Paris; 
that the regulars were all coming belimd, and that neither 
they nor he himself, having left the city in eonscrinenee of 
a convention, could possibly return to it. The l-nnperor 
still demanded his carriage, and bade Belli.ird turn with 
the r.avalry and follow him. “ Come," s.nd he, “ we must 
to Pans—nothing goes aright when 1 am awav they do 
nothing but blunder.” He stiodc on, crying, " Voii sliould 
have held out longci—you shuuld have raised Pans—they 
cannot like the Cossacks—they would surely have defended 
their walls—Got go! 1 see every one bus hwl his senses. 
This comes of employing fools and r.owards.’’ Witli such 
exclamations Buonaparte hurried onwards, dr.apging Belliard 
with him, until they were met, a mile from iji Cour de 
France, by the first of the retreating infantry. Their 
commander, General Curial, gave the same answers as 
Belliard. “ In procecdin}; to Paris," said he, “ you rush 
on death or captivity.” Perceiving at length tliat the liand 
of necessity was on him, the Emperor then abandoned his 
design. He sank at once into perfect conifKisore; gave 
orders that the troops, as they arrived, should draw up 
behind the little nver Essonne; despatched Cauhaincoiirt 
to Pans, with authority to accept whatever terms tlie 
Allied .Sovereigns might l>c pleased to offer, and turned 
again towards Fontainebleau. 

It was still dark when Napoleon reached once more that 
venerable castle. He retired to reft immediately; not, 
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however, in any of the state-rooms which he had been 
accustomed to occupy, but in a smaller apartment, in a 
different and more sequestered part of the building. 

The Duke of Vicenza reached the Czar’s quarters at 
Pantin early in the morning of the 31st, while he was yet 
asleep; 3nd recognised, amidst the crowd in the ante¬ 
chamber, a deputation from the municipality of Paris, who 
were waiting to present the keys of the city, and invoke 
the protection of the conqueror. As soon as Alexander 
awoke, these functionaries were admitted to his presence, 
and experienced a most courteous reception. The Czar 
repeated his favourite expression, that he had but one 
enemy in France: and promised that the capital, and all 
within it, should be treated with perfect consideration. 
Caulaincourt then found his way to Alexander—but he 
was dismissed immediately. The countenance of the 
envoy announced, as he came out, that he considered the 
fate of his master as decided; nor, if he had preserved any 
hope, could it have failed to expire when he learned that 
Alexander had already sent to Talleyrand, requesting him 
on no account to quit the capital, and proposing to take up 
his own residence in his hotel. Nesselrode, the Russian 
minister, who received the municipal deputation ere the 
Czar awoke, entered freely into conversation with the 
gentleman at their head, M. Laborde. That person, being 
questioned as to the state of public feeling, answered that 
there were three parties: the army, who still adhered to 
Buonaparte; the republicans, who wished for his deposi¬ 
tion, but would not object to the King of Rome being 
recognised as Emperor, provided a liberal constitution 
were established, and the regency placed in fit hands; and 
finally, the old nobility and the saloons of Paris, who were 
united in desiring the restoration of the Bourbons. “ But 
at the Prince of Benevento’s,” said I.aborde, “ the Emperor 
will best acquire a knowledge of all this—it is there that 
our chief statesmen assemble habitually.” This conversa¬ 
tion is supposed to have fixed Alexander’s choice of a 
residence; and as we have already seen that Talleyrand 
was ere now committed in the cause of Louis, the result of 
this choice may be anticipated. 

The history of what La Vallette had called “ the secret 
intrigues with the stranger ” has not yet been cleared up— 
nor is it likely to be so for some time. If there was one of 
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the Allied Princes on whose dis|>osition to spare himself, 
or at least his family, N'apoleon inij^ht have been sup|>oscd 
to count, it must ha\c been the Kiui>cror of Austria, ttrui 
yet, at daybreak this very morning;, a pnirlanatiun was 
tossed in thousands over the barriers of Pans, in which 
several phrases occurred, not to k- icrom ilcd *ttith any 
other notion than tliat he and all the Allies agreed in 
favouring the restoration of the iiouliton^, ere any (lart of 
their forces entered the ca|iilal. Ihis doiuiucnl s|>oke of 
the anxiety of ‘ tiie sovercijiis ’ to see the cstahhshnicnt 
of a salutary authority in hraiiic ol the opiHutunitv 
offered to the Parisians of " aci t Icraling the pcuie of tjie 
world”; of the “conduct of Bordeaux " as afionluig “an 
example of the method in which foreign war and civil 
discord might find a common termination"; it comluded 
thus: “ It IS in these sentiments tliat Europe in arms liefore 
your walls addresses herself to \ou. ilasicn then to 
respond to the confidemc v. hiih she reposes m your love 
for your coiinlr)-, and m vour wisdiin," an l was signed 
“ ScilWARTZENBERi:, ((hiimiin !rr tit (. htef aj the AliieJ 
Armies.’ 

'I’licrc was a rircumstancc of another kind whii h assisted 
in slimulating the hopes and swelling the adher< nls ol the 
royal cause. The Allu-s had, m the earlv part ol the ram 
paign, cxponenccd ciil troni the mulli|iliiitv of uniforms 
worn among the troops of so many nations and longues, 

and the likeness winch some of the clri'v,cs, the (Icrini'ii 

cspcciall), bore to those of the f'rcmh. I'lie iiu.i hug 
soldiers had l.ilterly adopted the piailuc of binding pieies 
of white linen round their left arms, .mil this token, though 
possibly meant only to enable the slrangirs to re ogni,.e 
each other, was not likely to be oh-cried with iiulilh reni i 
by the Parisians, among whom the llourhoni,ts had alrcads 
begun to wear openly the white co< kade. 

I'inally, a vivid sensation was excited in Pans at this 
critical moment by the piibli' ation ol Chateaubriand's 
celebrated tract, entitled “ Ol Buonaparte and of tiic 

Bourbons.” riic first symptom of freedom in the long 

enslaved press of Paris was not likely, whateccr it might be, 
to meet with an unfriendly reception, but this clfusinn of 
one of the most popular writers of the time (though com¬ 
posed in a style not suited to sober isnglish taste.) was 
admirably adapted to produce a powerful effect, at such a 
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moment of doubt and hesitation, on the people to whom it 
was addressed. 

The agents of Buonaparte had not been idle during the 
30th; they had appealed to the passions of those wretched 
classes of society who had been the willing instruments of 
all the hdrrible violence of the revolution, and among whom 
the name of Bourbon was still detested; nor without con¬ 
siderable effect. The crowds of filthy outcasts who emerged 
from tlieir lanes and celian, and thronged some of the 
public places during the battle, were regarded with equal 
alarm by all the decent part of the population, however 
divided in political sentiments. But the battle ended ere 
they could be brought to venture on any combined move¬ 
ment; and when the defeated soldiery began to file in 
silence and dejection through the streets, the mob lost 
courage, and retreated also in dismay to the obscure abodes 
of their misery and vice. 

The royalists welcomed with exultation the dawn of the 
31st. Together with the proclamation of Schwartzenberg, 
they circulated one of Monsieur, and another of Louis 
XVIII. himself; and some of the leading gentlemen of the 
party, the Montmorencys, the Noailles, the Rohans, the 
Rochefoucalds, the Polignacs, the Chateaubriands, were 
early on horseback in the streets; which they paraded 
without interruption from any, either of the civil authorities, 
or of the National Guard, decorated with the symbols of 
their cause, and appealing with eloquence to the feelings 
of the onlookers. As yet, however, they were only listened 
to. The mass of the people were altogether uncertain 
what the end was to be: and, in the language of the chief 
orator himself, M. Sosthenes de Rochefoucald, “ the silence 
was most dismal.” At noon the first of the Allied troops 
began to pass the barrier and enter the city. The royalist 
cavaliers met them; but though many officers observing 
the white cockade exclaimed “la belle decoration I” the 
generals refused to say anything which might commit their 
sovereigns. Some ladies of rank, however, now appeared 
to take their part in the scene; and when these fair hands 
were seen tearing their dresses to make white cockades, the 
flame of their enthusiasm began to spread. Various pickets 
of the National Guard had plucked the tricolor badge 
from their caps, and assumed the white, ere many of the 
Allies passed ^e gates. 
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At noon, as has been mentioned, this triumphal pro¬ 
cession began, and it lasted for several hours 'Hte show 
was splendid; 50,000 troops, horse, foot, and artillery, all 
in the highest order and condition, mardied along the 
boulevards; and in the midst appeared the youthful Cttr 
and the King of Prussia, followed by a dairhnj* suite ol 
princes, ambassadors, and generals. The crowd was so 
great that their motion, always slow, was sometimes sus¬ 
pended. The courteous looks mid m,uiners of all the 
stnangers—but especially tlie affable and condeai ending air 
of Alexander, were observed at first with surprise; as the 
cavalaide passed on, and liie crowd thn kened, the feelings 
of the populace rose from wonder to delight, and ended in 
contagious and irresistible rapture. No sovereigns enter¬ 
ing their native capitals were ever received with more 
enthusiastic plaudits; and still, at every step, the sIiouk cd 
Pipe L’Empereur Altxandre ! -l irr /r Hot de I’russe ! w.re 
more and more loudly niimiled with the long-forgottiii 
echoes of Vtve U Rot'-Vti'e I.uuis AT'///.—k'lren/ Us 
Bourbons / 

The monarchs at l.ist halted, dismissed their soldiers to 
quarters in the city, saw PlatolT ancl his Cossacks estuhlisli 
their bivouack in the Champs /'./.wcv, an'l retired to the 
residences prepared for them; th.it cii Alexander being, as 
we have mentioned alxive, in the hotel of ralleyrand. 

While the Czar was discussing with this wily veteran, and 
a few other French statesmen of the first class, summoned 
at his request, the state of public o|)inion, and the strength 
of the contending parties—the population ol Pans con¬ 
tinued lost in surprise and ailmiration, at the sudden 
march of events, the altogether unexpected amount of the 
troops of the Allies—(lor they that had figured in the 
triumphal procession were, it now apptared, from the 
occupation of all the environs, but a Iragmeiit ol the whole) 
—and above all, perhaps—such is the theatric taste of this 
people—the countless varieties of lineament and costume 
observable among the warlike hands lounging anti jiaratiing 
about their streets and gardens. The capital wore itie 
semblance of some enormous masquerade. Circassian 
noblemen in complete mail, and wild liashkirs with Ixiws 
ind arrows, were there. All ages, as well as countries, 
seemed to have sent their representatives to stalk as vicion 
amidst the nation which but yesurday liad claimed glory 
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above the dreams of antiquity, and the undisputed mastery 
of tlie European world. 

The council at the hotel of Talleyrand did not protract 
its sitting. Alexander and Frederick William, urged by all 
their assessors to re-establish the House of Bourbon, still 
hesitated> “ It is but a few days ago,” said the Czar, 
“ since a column of 5 or 6000 new troops suffered them¬ 
selves to be cut in pieces before my eyes, when a single cry 
of Vive le Rot would have saved them.” De Pradt 
answered, “ Sm li things will go as long as you continue to 
treat with Buonaiiarte—even although at this moment he 
has a lialtcr round his neck.” The Czar did not under¬ 
stand this last illusion; it was explained to him that the 
Parisians were busy in pulling down Napoleon’s statue 
from the top of the great pillar in the Place Vendome. 
I'alleyrand now suggested that the Conservative Senate 
should be convoked, and required to nominate a provisional 
government, the members of which should have power to 
arrange a constitution. And to this the sovereigns as¬ 
sented. Alexander signed forthwith a proclamation assert¬ 
ing tlie resolution of the Allies to “ treat no more with 
N'apolcon Buonaparte, or any of his family.” TallejTand 
had a printer in waiting, and the document was immediately 
published, witli this significant affix, “ Michaud, Printer to 
tlie King.” If any doubt could have remained after this. 
It must be supposed to have ceased at nine the same 
evening, when the royalist gentry once more assembled, 
sent a second deputation to Alexander, and were (the Czar 
himself having retired to rest) received, and answered in 
these words, by his minister Nesselrode:—"I have just 
left the Emperor, and it is in his name that I speak. 
Return to your assembly, and announce to all the French, 
that, touched with the cries he has heard this morning, and 
the wishes since so earnestly expressed to him, his Majesty 
IS about to restore the crown to him to whom alone it 
belongs. Louis XVIII. will immediately ascend his 
throne.” 

And yet it is by no means clear that even at the time 
when this apparently most solemn declaration was uttered, 
the resolution of the Allies had been unalterably taken. 
Nesseliode personally inclined to a regency, and preserving 
the crown to the King of Rome; nor is it to be doubted 
tliat that scheme, if at all practicable, would have been pre- 
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ferred by the Emperor of Austria. But the Frenchmen 
who had once committed tlicmselves against Napoleon 
could not be persuaded but that his influeme would revive, 
to their own ruin, under any Huonapartean administration; 
and the events of tlie two succecilmf; d:i\ s were det isive. The 
Municipal Council met, and pro* l.iiined that the ttiione was 
empty. This bold act is supposed to luue deteiiiiined the 
Conservative Senate. On the rst of Aprd that body al.so 
assembled, and named a provi-ional govcrnnient. with 
Talleyrand for its head. The (h‘[)OMtion of N.ipoleon was 
forthwith put to the vote, and earned without even one 
dissentient voice. On the and the l,e; isiativc Smate, 
angrily dispersed in January, wcie in like iii.inner eoinoked; 
and they too ratified the decrees proposed by the Con¬ 
servative. On the 3rd the senatus-consultnni w.is published, 
and myriads of hands were busy in estrv (orner of the city 
pulling down the sttitues and putuos, and ell.u ing the 
arms and initials of Napoleon .Meantiinc the .Allied 
Princes appointed military governors of I’.tris. were visible 
dally at proce-s.sions and festivals, and reniced, nu lit after 
night, in the theatres, the tiimiiltiions .ip|ilause of the most 
inconstant of peoples. 

It was in the night between the ind and llic 3rd that 
Caulaincourt returned from his mission to J'oiit.iineblcau, 
and informed Napoleon of the events whoh he hati 
witnessed; he addtd. that the Alln-s had not vet. in his 
opinion, made up their minds to resist the S4 heme of a 
regency, but that he was conimi.ssioned to say nothing 
could be arranged, as to ulterior rpieslions, until he, the 
Emperor, h.ad form.ally abduated his thione. The 
.Marshals a.ssemblcd at Funt.unelileau seem, on heating 
this intelligence;, to have n.solveil un.inimously that they 
would take no further part m the war; but .Napoleon 
himself was not yet prepared to gue up all without a 
struggle. The next day, the 4th of April, he reviewed 
some of his troops, harangued them on “the treasonable 
proceedings in the capital,’ annoutned his intention of 
instantly marching thither, and wa.s answered by enthusi¬ 
astic shouts of “Pans! Pans'” He, on this, conrriving 
himself to be secure of the attachment of his soldiery, 
gave orders for advancing he.adpuartcrs to Essonne. With 
the troops which had filed through Paris, under Marmont’i 
convention, and those which had followed himself from 
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Troyes, nearly 50,000 men were once more assembled 
around Fontainebleau; and with such support Napoleon 
was not yet so humbled as to fear hazarding a blow, de- 
s()iie all the numerical superiority of the Allies. 

When, however, he retired to the chateau, after the 
review, h^was followed by his Marshals, and respectfully, 
but firmly, informed, that if he refused to negotiate on the 
basis of his personal abdication, and persisted in risking 
an attack on Paris, they would not accompany him. He 
paused for a moment in silence—and a long debate ensued. 
The statements and arguments which he heard finally pre¬ 
vailed; and Napoleon drew up, and signed, in language 
worthy of the solemn occasion, this act:— 

The Allied powers having proclaimed that the Emperor 
Xapoleon is the sole obstacle to the re-establishment of peace in 
Europe, he, faithful to his oath, declares that he is ready to 
descend from the throne, to quit France, and even to relinquish 
life, for the good of his country ; which is inseparable from 
the rights of his Son, from those of the Regency in the person 
of the Empress, and from the maintenance of the laws of 
the Empire. Done at our Palau of Fontainebleau, April the 
ilh, 1814. NAPOLEON. 

Huonaparte ap|)ointed Caulaincourt to bear this document 
to Paris on Ins behalf; and tlie Marshals proposed that 
Ney should accompany him as their representative. It 
was suggested that Marmont also should form part of the 
deputation; but he was in command of the advanced 
division at Kssonne, and Macdonald was named in his 
stead. These ofTiccrs now desired to know on what 
stipulations, as coniirned the Emperor personally, they 
were to insist. “On none," iie answered; “obtain the 
best terms you i .in for France—lor myself I ask nothing.” 

Hitherto nothing could be more composed or dignified 
than his demeanour. He now threw himself on a sofa, hid 
his countenance for some minutes, and then starting up 
with tliat smile which had so often kindled every heart 
around him into the flame of onset, exclaimed—“ Let us 
march, my comrades; let us take the field once more.” 

The answer was silence and some tears; and he, also in 
silence, dismissed the messengers and the assemblage. 

Caulaincourt, Ney and Macdonald immediately com¬ 
menced their journey; and on reaching Essonne received 
intelligence winch quickened their speed. Victor, and 
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many other officers of the first rank, not admitted to the 
council at Fontainebleau, and considcrinj; the events of the 
two preceding days in the capital as decisive, had already 
sent in their adhesion to the provisional government; and 
Marmont, the commander of Na|Kileon’s division in 
advance, had not only taken the same step for himsi II 
personally, but entered into a separate convention the night 
before, under which it had been ttled that he should 
forthwith march his troops within the lines of the allied 
armies. The Marshals of the nii'sioii entreated .Marmont 
to suspend his purpose, and rep.iir with themselves to I’atis. 
He complied; and on arrivitig in the capit.il thev foimd 
themselves surrounded on all sides with the shouts ol I’lte 
U Rail Such sounds accompanied them to the hdtil 
Talleyrand, where they were foiihwilh adaiitted to tlic 
presence of the Czar. Ihc .u t of ahdnaiiun was 
produced; and .Alexander c.xprcsscd lus suiprise that it 
should have contained no stipulations lor NafKileoii 
personally; “ but I base been Ins friend." said he, " and I 
will willingly be his advoiate, I propose that he should 
retain his imperial title, with the sosereignts of Kllia or 
some other island.” 

When liuon.'.parte’s envo)3 retired from the Autocrat's 
presence, it still remained doubtful whether the alaiicution 
would be accepted in its present form, or the .\llies wouhl 
insist on an unconditional surrender. There came tidin;’s 
almost on the instant which delerinnnd the question 
Napoleon had, shortly after the iiii.ssion left him, sent orders 
to Gener.d Souliam, who conunanded at Kssonne in the 
absence of .Marmont, to rep.iir to Ins presein e at ^'olltalne- 
bleau. Souham, who, like all the iippei oll.i i rs ol Marmont's 
corps (with but two exceptions), approved of the const niion 
of the 3rd, was alarmed on reieising this message. Ills 
brethren, being summoned to coiimil, parliiipatcd m his 
fears; and the re.solution was taken to put the convention 
at once in execution. The troops were wholly ignorant ol 
what was intended, when they lommemed their march at 
five in the morning of the 5th. and lor the first lime sus 
pected the secret views of their chiefs, when they found 
themselves in the midst of the allied lines, and watelied on 
all sides by overwhelming numbers, in the neiglilxiurhood 
of Versailles. A violent commotion ensued; some blood 
was shed; but the necessity of submission was so obvious, 
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that ere long they resumed the appearance of order, and 
vNcre cantoned in quiet in the midst of the strangers. 

I'his [jiece of intelligence was followed by more of the 
like complexion. Officers of all ranks began to abandon 
the ram[) at Fontainebleau, and present themselves to swear 
allegiance^to the new government. Talleyrand said wittily 
when some one called Marmont a traitor, “ his watch only 
went a lildc faster than the others.” 

At length the allied princes signified their resolution to 
accept of nothing but an unconditional abdication; making 
the marshals, however, the bearers of their unanimous ac¬ 
cession to the proposals of Alexander in favour of Napoleon 
and his House; which, as finally sha|je(l, were these:— 

ist, The imperial title to be piescivcd by Napoleon, 
with the free sovereignty of Klba, guards, and a navy 
suitable to the extent of that island, a pension from France 
of SIX millions of francs annually: 2nd, I'he Duchies of 
Farina, Placentia and Guastalla to be granted in sovereignty 
to Maria Louisa and her heirs: and 3rd, Two millions and 
a half of francs annually to be paid, by the French govern¬ 
ment, in pensions to Josephine and the other members of 
the Buonaparte family. 

Napoleon, on hearing the conseipiences of Marmont’s 
defection, exclaimed, “Ungrateful man! but I pity him 
more than myself.” Every hour thenceforth he was 
destined to meet similar mortifications. Berthier, his 
chosen and trusted friend, asked leave to go on private 
business to Pans, adding that he would return in a few 
hours. The Emperor consented; and, as he left the apart¬ 
ment, whispered with a smile, “ He will return no more.” 
What Napoleon felt even more painfully, was the un¬ 
ceremonious departure of his favourite Mameluke, Rustan. 

Ere the Marshals returned from Paris he reviewed his 
guard again; and it was obvious to those about him that 
he still hankered after the chances of another field. We 
may imagine that his thoughts were like those of the 
Scottish usurper:— 

" I have lived tofiR enough my May o( life 

Is fallen into the sear, the yeflow leaf. 

Come, put mine annour on; Rive me my staff. 

, , . . The 1 banes fly from me." 

He sometimes meditated a march southwards, collecting 
on his way the armies of Augereau and Soult, and re- 
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opening the campaign as circumstances might recommend, 
behind either the I^oire or the Alps. At other times the 
chance of yet rousing the population of Pans recurred to 
his imagination. Amidst these dreams, of which every 
minute more clearly showed the vanity, Najvileon receis'ed 
the ultimatum of the invading powers. He hesi*atisl and 
pondered long ere he would sign his acceptance of it The 
group of his personal followers had tieen sorely thinned; 
and the armies of the .Allies, gradually pusliing forward from 
Paris, had nearly surrounded Fontainebleau, when he at 
length (on the nth of April) abandoned all hope, and 
executed an instrument, formally " renouneitig for himself 
and his heirs the thrones of France and of Italy ’ 

Even after signing this document, and delivering it to 
Caiilaincourt, he made a last effort to rouse the spirits of 
the chief ofTicers still around his peison Tliev, as the 
Af.arshals had done on the 4th, heard his appeals in stleme, 
and the Duke of Vicenza, though repe.iterllv commanded 
to give him bark the act of abdication, refused to do so. 
It is generally believed that, during the nielit sshirh ensued, 
Napoleon’s meditations were, oiuc more, like tho.se of the 
falling Macbeth;— 

“ There is no flying henr<*, n<>r t.irrvuiK li^rr 
I ’gm to be AM’urv «>' the lun ” — 

Whether the story, very cimimstanti.dlv told, of his having 
swallowed poison on that night, be true, we have no means 
of deciding. It is certain th.it he underwent a violent 
[jaroxysm of illness, sank into a death like stupor, ami 
awoke in extreme feebleness, lassitude, and dejectnen, in 
which condition several days were passed. 

Napoleon remained long enough at Fontainebleau to 
hear of the restoration of the Hourbon Monarchv, and the 
triumphant entrance of the Count d'Artois (ticiw ('hurhs X ) 
into Pans, as Lieutcn.int for his brother, Louis Will , 
and of another event, which ought to have given him 
greater affliction. Immediately on the formation of the 
provisional government, messengers hail been sent from 
Pans to arrest the progress of hostilities between Soult and 
Wellington. But, wherever the blame of intercepting .and 
holding back these tidings may have lain, the English 
General received no intelligence of the kind until, pursuing 
his career of success, he iiad fought another great and 
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bloody battle, and achieved another glorious victory, be¬ 
neath the walls of Toulouse. This unfortunate, b^use 
utterly needless, battle, occurred on the nth of April. On 
the 14th the news of the fall of Paris reached Lord 
Wellington; and, Soult soon afterwards signifying his ad¬ 
hesion to,the new government, his conqueror proceeded 
to take part in the final negotiations of the Allies at Paris. 

It was on the aoth of April that Napoleon once more 
called his officers about him, and signified that they were 
summoned to receive his last adieus. Several of the 
marshals and others who had some time before sworn fealty 
to the king, were present. “ Louis,” said he, “ has talents 
and means: he is old and infirm; and will not, I think, 
choose to give a bad name to his reign. If he is wise, he 
will occupy my bed, and only change the sheets. But he 
must treat the army well, and take care not to look back on 
the past, or his time will be brief. For you, gentlemen, I 
am no longer to be with you;—you have another govern¬ 
ment; and it will become you to attach yourselves to it 
frankly, and serve it as faithfully as you have served me.” 

He now desired that the relics of hb imperial guard 
might be drawn up in the courtyard of the castle. He 
advanced to them on horseback; and tears dropped from 
his eyes as he dismounted in the midst. “ All Europe,” 
said Napoleon, “ has armed against me. France herself 
has deserted me, and chosen another dynasty. I might, 
with my soldiers, have maintained a civil war for years—but 
it would have rendered France unhappy. Be faithful to the 
new sovereign whom your country has chosen. Do not 
lament my fate: 1 shall always be happy while I know that 
you are so. I could have died—nothing was easier—but I 
will always follow the path of honour. I will record with 
my pen the deeds we have done together. I cannot em¬ 
brace you all ” (he continued, taking the commanding officer 
in his arms)—“ but I embrace your general. Bring hither 
the eagle. Beloved eaglet may the kisses I bestow on you 
long resound in the hearts of the brave; farewell, my 
children—farewell, my brave companions—surround me 
once more—farewell 1 ” 

Amidst the silent but profound grief of these brave men, 
submitting like himself to the irresistible force of events, 
Napoleon placed himself in his carriage, and drove rapidly 
from Fontainebleau. 
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Of ail that lamented the fail of this extraordinary man, no 
one shed bitterer tears than the neglected wife of his youth. 
Josephine had fled from Paris on the approach of the 
Allies; but being assured of the friendly protection of 
Alexander, returned to Malmaison ere Napoleon quitted 
Fontainebleau. The Crar visited her frequently, and en¬ 
deavoured to soothe her affliction. But the rum of “ her 
Achilles,” “ her Cid ” (as she now once more, in the day 
of misery, called Buonaparte), had entered deep into her 
heart. She sickened and died before the Allies left France. 

Maria Louisa, meanwhile, and her son, were taken under 
the personal protection of the Emperor of Austria, and trad 
begun their journey to Vienna some time before the fallen 
“ &ild of Destiny ” reached Elba. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


Napoleon’i Journey to Freju!—Voyage to Elba—hla conduct and 
occupations there—Discontents m France—Return of Prisoners of 
War—Jealousy of the Anny—Union of the Jacobins and 
Buonapartists—Their intrigues—Napoleon escapes from Elba. 

Four commissioners, one from each of the great Allied 
Powers, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England, accom¬ 
panied Buonaparte on his journey. He was attended by 
Bertrand, Grand Master of the Palace, and some other 
attached friends and servants; and while fourteen carriages 
were conveying him and his immediate suite towards Elba, 
700 infantry and about 150 cavalry of the Imperial Guard 
(all picked men, and all volunteers), marched in the same 
direction, to take on them the military duties of the exiled 
court. 

During the earlier part of his progress Napoleon con¬ 
tinued to be received respectfully by the civil functionaries 
of the different towns and departments, and with many 
tokens of sympathy on the part of the people; and his 
personal demeanour was such as it had been wont to 
appear in his better days. At Valence he met Augereau, 
whose conduct during the campaign had moved his 
bitterest displeasure; the inteniew was short—the recrimi¬ 
nations mutual, and, for the first time perliaps, the fallen 
Emperor heard himself addressed in that tone of equality 
and indifference to which, for so many years, he had been 
a stranger. Thenceforth the course of his journey carried 
him more and more deeply into the provinces wherein his 
name had never been popular, and contemptuous bootings 
began by degrees to be succeeded by clamours of fierce 
resentment. On more than one occasion the crowd had 
threatened personal violence when the horses were changing, 
and he appears to have exhibited alarm such as could 
hardly have been expected in one so familiar with all the 
dangers of warfare. But civil commotions, as we have 
seen in the case of the revolution of Brumaire, were not 
contemplated by Napoleon so calmly as the tumults of the 
field. At this time besides he was suffering under a bodily 
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illness, the fruit of debauchery, which acts severely on the 
stoutest nerves. It is admitted on all hands that he 
showed more of uneasiness and anxiety than accords with 
the notion of a heroic charaiter. At length he disguised 
himself, and sometimes appeaniig in an Austrian uniform, 
at others riding on before the carnages in the garb of a 
courier, reached in safety the place of embarkation. 

A French vessel had been sent round from Toulon to 
Cannes, for the pur|K)se of conveying him to Elba; but 
there happened to be an English frigate also in the roails, 
and he preferred sailing under any flag rather than the 
Bourbon. His equanimity seemed jjerfectlv re c-stahlishcd 
from the moment when he set his foot on the British deck. 
He conversed alTahly with Ca|>tain Usher and the oliicers; 
and by the ease and idainness of lus manners, his intelligent 
curiosity as to the arrangements of the ship, and the warm 
eulogies which he continued to pronounce on them, and 
on the character of the I'.nglish nation at large, he sui i ceiled 
in making a scry favourable impression on all the rrew-- 
with the exception of Hinton, a shrewd old boatswain, 
wiio, unmoved by all the imperial hlandislmients, growled, 
at the close of every fine specih, the same homely 
comment, “ humbug.” .Saving this hard veteran, the usual 
language of the fore(a.stlc w.is, that " Buonaparte was a 
very good fellow after all”; and when, on finally leaving 
the UruiaunleJ, he laii ed some 200 Napoleons to be 
distributed among the .sailors, they ” wished his honour 
long life, and better luck the next time.” 

He came within view of his new dominions on the 
afternoon of the gth of .May, and went ashore m disgime 
the same evening, in order to asecrtain tor himself whether 
the feelings of the Elbc-e at all resembled those of the 
Provencals. Finding that, on the contrary, the people 
considered his residence as likely to increase in every way 
the consequence and prosperity of their island, he returned 
on board the ship, and at noon, the day after, maile his 
public entrance into the town of Porto Ferraio, amidst all 
possible demonstrations of welcome and respect. 

The Russian and Prussian commissioners did not 
accompany him beyond the coast of Provence: ihe 
Austrian Baron Kholcr, and the English Sir Neil CamplK- 11 , 
landed with Napoleon, and took up their residence at 
Ferraio. He continued for some time to treat both of 
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these gentlemen with every mark of distinction, and even 
cordiality: made them the companions of his table and 
excursions; and conversed with apparent openness and 
candour on the past, the present, and the future. “ There 
is but one people in the world,” said he to Colonel 
Campbell-^' the English—the rest are only so many 
populaces. I tried to raise the French to your level of 
sentiment, and failing to do so, fell of course. I am now 
politically dead to Europe. Let me do what I can for 
Elba. ... It must be confessed,” said he, having climbed 
the hill above Ferraio, from whence he could look down 
on the whole of his territory as on a map—“ it must be 
confessed,” said the Emperor, smiling, " that my island is 
very .small.” 

The island, however, was his; and, as on the eye itself 
a very small object near at hand fills a much greater space 
than the largest which is distant, so, in the mind of 
Napoleon, that was always of most importance in which his 
personal interests happened for the time to be most con¬ 
cerned. The island—mountainous and rocky, for the most 
part barren, and of a circumference not beyond sixty 
miles -aa-s his; and the Emperor forthwith devoted to 
Elba the same anxious care and industry which had 
sufficed for the whole affairs of France, and the 
superintendence and control of half Europe besides. He, 
in less than three weeks, had explored every comer of the 
island, and projected more improvements of all sorts than 
would have occupied a long lifetime to complete. He 
even extended his empire by sending some dor.cn or two 
of his soldiers to take possession of a small adjacent islet, 
hitherto left unoccupied for fear of corsairs. He e-stab- 
lished four different residences at different corners of Elba, 
and was continually in motion from one to another of 
them. Wherever he was, in houses neither so large nor 
so well furnished as many English gentlemen are used to 
inhabit, all the etiquettes of the Tuilcries were, as far as 
possible, adhered to; and Napoleon’s eight or nine 
hundred veterans were reviewed as frequently and formally 
as if they had been the army of Austerlitz or of Moscow. 
His presence gave a new stimulus to the trade and industry 
of the islanders; the small port of Ferraio was crowded 
with vessels from the opposite coasts of Italy; and, such 
was still the power of hu name, that the new flag of Elba 
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(covered with Kapoleon’s 4eej), traversed with impunity 
the seas most infested with the Moorish pirates. 

Buonaparte’s eagerness as to architectural and other 
improvements was, ere long, however, checked in a manner 
sufficiently new to him—namely, by the want <>( money. 
The taxes of the island were summanly increastal; but this 
gave rise to discontent among the Elbese, without re¬ 
plenishing at all adequately the Em|ieror’s exchequer. 
Had the French government paid his [lension in aiKunce, 
or at least quarterly, as it fell due. even that would have 
borne a slender proportion to the demands of his magnifi¬ 
cent imagination. But Najiolcon rcccivetl no money what¬ 
ever from the Bourbon court; and his complaints on this 
head were unjustly and unwisely neglected These new 
troubles embittered the spirit of the fallen Chief; and the 
first excitement of novelty being over he sank into a state 
of comparative indolence, and apparently of livtless dejn- 
tion; from which, however, he was, ere long, to l>e roused 
effectually, by the course of events in that great kingdom, 
almost in sight of whose shores he hail been most injudi 
ciously permitted to preserve the shadow of sovereign 
state. 

Louis XVIII., advanced in years, gross an<l infirm in 
person, and devoted to the luxuries ol the table, was, in 
spite of considerable talents and udomplishments, and 
a sincere desire to conciliate the affections, by promot¬ 
ing the interests, of all orders of his people, but ill-adapted 
for occupying, in such trying times, the throne whnh, even 
amidst all the blaze of genius and victory, Xajiolcon had 
at best found uneasy and insecure.* The King himself 
was, perhaps, less unpopular than almost any other 
member of his family; but it w;i.> his fatal misfortune, that 
while, on the whole, every day increased the bitterness of 
those who had never been sincerely his friends, it tended 
to chill the affections of the rovaiisls who had partaken 
his exile, or laboured, ere success was probable, for his 
return. 

Louis had been called to the throne by the French 

• When tbe Kinx first came to there appeared > caricature re¬ 

presenting an eagle fi>nig away Irom the 1 uileries, and a hrood ol 
porkers entering the gale, and Ills Majesty was crnmonly called by 
the rabble, not Louis Jit huit, but Louis Corfion (the pig), or Loub 
da kuUra (of the oystersi. 
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senate, in a decree which at the same time declared the 
legislative constitution, as composed of a hereditary 
sovereign and two houses of assembly, to be fixed and 
unchangeable; which confirmed the rights of all who had 
obtained property in consequence of the events of the 
Revolution,* and the titles and orders conferred by Buona¬ 
parte: in a word, which summoned the Bourbon to ascend 
the throne of Napoleon—on condition that he should pre¬ 
serve that political system which Napoleon had violated. 
Louis, however, though he proceeded to France on this 
invitation, did not hesitate to date his first act in the 
twentieth year of his reign; and though he issued a charter, 
conferring, as from his own free will, every privilege which 
the senate claimed for themselves and the nation, this mode 
of commencement could not fail to give deep offence to 
those, not originally of his party, who had consented to his 
recall. These men saw, in such assumptions, the traces of 
those old doctrines of dimne right, which they had through 
life aliliorred and combated; and asked why, if all their 
privileges were but the gifts of the King, they might not, 
on any tempting opportunity, be withdrawn by the same 
authority? They, whose posses.sions and titles had all been 
won since the death of Louis XVI., were startled when 
they found, that, according to the royal doctrine, there had 
been no legitimate government all that time in France. 
The exiled nobles, meanwhile, were naturally the personal 
friends and companions of the restored princes: their 
illustrious names, and, we must add, their superior manners, 
could not fail to excite unpleasant feelings among the new- 
made dukes and counts of Buonaparte. Among them¬ 
selves it was no wonder that expectations were cherished, 
and even avowed, of recovering gradually, if not rapidly, 
the estates of which the Revolution had deprived them. 
The churchmen, who had never gone heartily into 
Napoleon’s ecclesiastical arrangements, sided of course 
with these impoverished and haughty lords; and, in a 
word, the first tumult of the restoration being over, the 
troops of the Allies withdrawn, and the memory of recent 
sufferings and disasters beginning to wax dim amidst the 
vainest and most volatile of nations, there were abundant 
elements of discontent afloat among all those classes who 
had originally approved of, or profited by, the revolution 
of 1792. 
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Of these the most powerful and dangerous remains to be 
noticed; and, indeed, had the Bourlxins adopted judicious 
measures concerning the army, it is very probable that the 
alarms of the other classes now alluded to might have sub- 
sided. The Allies, in the moment of universal delight and 
conciliation, restored at once, and without stipdlation. the 
whole of the prisoners who had fallen into their hands 
during the war. At least 150, oo \eteran soldiers of 
Buonaparte were thus poured into Fiance ere Louis was 
well-seated on the throne; men, the greater part of whom 
had witnessed nothing oi the la.st disastrous campaigns; 
who had sustained theniseb es in their exile by brooiling 
over the earlier victories in wluch themsebes had had a 
part; and who now, returning Iresh and vigorous to their 
native soil, had but one answer to every tale of ittisforiune 
which met them: "Tlic.se things could never liave 
happened had we been here.” 

The conquerors, in their anxiety to procure for Louis 
XVIII. a warm reception among the French, had liecn led 
into other mistakes, whoh all tended to the same issue. 
They had (with some cxce|)tions on the part of I’russia) 
left the pictures and statues, the trophies of Na|Milcon’$ 
battles, untoudied in the Louvre—they had not even dis¬ 
turbed the monuments erected in commemoration of their 
own disgraces. These instances of forbearaiue were now 
attributed by the fierce and haughty soldiery of Buonaparte, 
to the lingeiing inlluence of that terror which their own 
arms under his guidanie had been accustomed to inspire. 
Lastly, the concessions 10 Na|K)lcon himself of his im|)crial 
title, and an independent sovereignty almost within view of 
France, were interpreted in the same fashion by these 
habitual worshippers of his renown. The restored King, 
on his part, was anxious about nothing so much as to 
conciliate the affections of the army. With this view he 
kept together bands which, long accustomed to all the 
licence of warfare, would hardly have submitted to peace 
even under Napoleon himself. Even the Imperial Guard, 
those chosen and devoted ihildren of the Emperor, were 
maintained entire on their old establishment; the Legion 
of Honour was continued as liefore; the war ministry was 
given to Soult, the ablest, in common estimation, of 
Buonaparte’s surviving marshals; and the other oflicers 
of that high rank were loaded with every mark of royal 
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consideration. But these arrangements only swelled the 
presumption of those whose attachment they were meant 
to secure. It was hardly possible that the King of France 
should have given no military appointments among the 
nobles who had partaken his exile. He gave them so few, 
that they, Ms a body, began to murmur ere the reign was 
a month old; but he gave enough to call up insolent 
reclamations among those proud legionaries, who in every 
royalist, beheld an emblem of the temfwrary humiliation of 
their own caste. When, without dissolving or weakening 
the Imperial (now Royal) Guard, he formed a body of 
household troops, composed of gentlemen, and entrusted 
them with the immediate attendance on his person and 
court, this was considered as a heinous insult; and when 
the King bestowed the ctoss of the Legion of Honour on 
persons who would have much preferred that of St. Louis, 
the only comment that obtained among the warriors of 
Austerlitz and Friedland, was, that wliicli ascribed to the 
Bourbons a settled design of degrading tlie decoration 
which they had purchased with their blood. 

In a word, the French soldiery remained cantoned in the 
country in a temper stem, gloomy, and sullen; jealous of 
the Prince whose bread tliey were eating; eager to wipe 
out the memory of recent disasters in new victories; and 
cherishing more and more deeply the notion (not perhaps 
unfounded) that had Napoleon not been betrayed at home, 
no foreigners could ever have hurled him from his throne. 
Nor could such sentiments fail to be partaken, more or 
less, by the olhcers of every rank who had served under 
Buonaparte. They felt, almost universally, that it must be 
the policy of the Bourbons to promote, as far as possible, 
others rather than themselves. And even as to those of 
the very highest class—could any peaceful honours com¬ 
pensate, to such spirits as Ney and Soult, for a revolution, 
that for ever shrouded in darkness the glittering prizes on 
which Napoleon had encouraged them to speculate? 
Were the comrades of Murat and Bemadotte to sit down 
in contentment as peers of France, among the Mont- 
morencies and the Rohans, who considered them at the 
best as low-bora intruders, and scorned, in private society, 
to acknowledge them as members of their order? If we 
take into account the numerous personal adherents whom 
the Imperial government, with all the faults of its chief, 
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must have possessed—and the political humiliation of 
France, in the eyes of all Europe, as well as of the French 
people themselves, immediately connected with the dis¬ 
appearance of Napoleon—we shall have some faint con¬ 
ception of that mass of multifarious ^nefs and resentments, 
in the midst of which the unwieldv and inai 4 i\e l.i.uis 
occupied, ere long, a most iinenM.ibc throne—and on 
which the eagle ejed E\de of El'oa gazed with reviv¬ 
ing hope even before the summer of 1814 had reached its 
close. 

Ere then, as we have seen, the demeanour and conduct 
of Napoleon were very different from what tliey had been 
when he first took possession of Ins mimic empire. Ere 
then his mother, his sister Pauline (a woman, wliose talents 
for intrigue equalled her personal cliarms), and not a lew 
ancient and attached servants, both of liis nvil government 
and of his army, had found their way to l.llia. and figured 
in “his little senate.’’ Pauline inarte re{)eated voyages to 
Italy, and returned again. New and busy laces appeared 
in the circle of Porto Ecrraio -and disappe.iied forthwith-- 
no one knew whence they had come or whither tlicv went; 
an air of bustle and of mystery pervaded the atmosphere of 
the place. Sir Neil Campbell found it more and moie 
difficult to obtain airc^s to the j)re,seiicc of Uuonapartc • 
which the refusal of the English government to m know¬ 
ledge the Imperial title, and this officer’s (onseqmnt want 
of any very definite character at Elba, left liirii no tatter 
means of overcoming than to undertake journeys and 
voyages, thereby gaining a pretext for paying bis res|« i ts 
at every departure and return Sir Neil early .suspected 
that some evil was hatching, and repeatedly remarked on 
the absurdity of withholding Naiwleon’s fsension, thereby 
tempting him, as it were, to violence. Hut ncitlicr the 
reports nor the reclamations of this gent E man apjicar to 
have received that attention which they merited. 

What persons in France were actually in communication 
on political subjects with the turbulent court ol Elba, 
during that autumn and the following winter, is likely to 
remain a secret; that they were neither few nor inactive, 
nor unskilful, the event will sufficiently prove. The chiefs 
of the police and of the post-offue had been removed by 
Louis; but the whole inferior maclunery of these establish¬ 
ments remained untouched; and it is generally believed, 
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that both were early and sedulously employed in the 
service of the new conspiracy. We have seen that Soult 
was commander-in-chief of the army; and it is very diffi¬ 
cult, on considering the subsequent coune of events, to 
doubt that he also made a systematic use of his authority 
with the Ame views, distributing and arranging the troops 
according to far other rules than the interests of his royal 
master. 

Ere the autumn closed, Buonaparte granted furloughs on 
various pretexts to about 200 of his guardsmen; and 
these were forthwith scattered over France, actively dis¬ 
seminating the praises of their chief, and, though probably 
not aware how soon such an attempt was meditated, pre¬ 
paring the minds of their ancient comrades for considering 
It as by no means unlikely that he would yet once more 
appear in the midst of them. It is certain that a notion 
soon prevailed that Napoleon would revisit the soil of 
France in the spring of the coming year. He was toasted 
among the soldiery, and elsewhere also, under the soubriquet 
of Corporal Violet. That early flower, or a ribbon of its 
colour, was the symbol of rebellion, and worn openly, in 
the sight of the unsuspecting Bourbons. 

Their security was as profound as hollow; nor was it 
confined to them. The representatives of all the European 
princes had met in Vienna, to settle finally a number of 
questions left undecided at the termination of the war. 
Talleyrand was there for P'rance, and Wellington for 
England; and yet it is on all hands admitted, that no 
surprise was ever more sudden, complete, and universal 
than theirs, when on the nth of March, 1815, a courier 
arrived among them with the intelligence that Napoleon 
Buonaparte had reared his standard in Provence.' 

‘The Emperor Alexander alone preserved perfect self-possession; 
and, turning to the Duke of Wellington, exclaimed " Hh bien, 
Wellington, o’est 4 voua encore une fois sauver le monde/* 
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NapoIeonUnds at Cann(!>—hisproRrMs loCir'iioMf—1 von<—Fonlaln<'- 
bleau—Treason of Labnloycrc an<l Ney—Louu Will rtlirra to 
Ghent, and Napoleon arnvesm Pans 

The evening before Napoleon sailed (bebriiary the j6th), 
his sister Pauline gave a ball, to which all the officers of 
the Elbese army were invited. A bn- (the ImomUml) 
and six small craft, had meanwhile been jiniured for the 
voyage, and at dead of night, without aiiparently any 
previous intimation, the soldiery were nuistered by tuck of 
drum, and found themselves on Ixiard ere thev could ask 
for what purpose. When the day broke, they fierceived 
that all the officers and the Emperor himself were with them, 
and that they were steering for the coast of France; and it 
could no longer be doubtlul that the sd.riue which had lor 
months formed the darling object of all their ho[>es and 
dreams was about to be realised 

Sir Neil Campbell, who had been absent on an excursion 
to Leghorn, ha|)pened to return to Porto Ferraio Bhno.st as 
soon as the flotilla had ejuitted it. The mother and sister 
of Buonaparte in vain endeavoured to persuade the English 
officer that he had steered toward the ro.xst of I)arb.iry. He 
pursued instantly towards Provence, in the Partridge, which 
attended his orders, and came in sight of the fugitive 
armament exactly when it was too late. Ere then Napoleon 
had encountered almost an ecjual hazard. A French ship 
of war had crossed his path; but the Emiicror made ail his 
soldiery lie fiat on the decks, and the steersman oi the 
Iruonsiant, who happened to be well acquainted with the 
commanding officer, had received and answered the usual 
challenge without exciting any susjiiuon. 'I’hus narrowly 
escaped the flotilla which carried " C«sar and his foitune.” 

On the ist of March he was once more off Cannes—the 
same spot which had received him from Egyjit, and at 
which he had embarked ten months before for Elba, There 
was no force whatever to oppose his landing; and his hand¬ 
ful of men—500 grenadiers of the guard, 200 dragoons, and 
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100 Polish lancers, these last without horses, and carrying 
their saddles on their backs—were immediately put in 
motion on the road to Paris. Twenty-five grenadiers which 
he detached to summon Antibes were arrested on the 
instant by the governor of that place; but he despised this 
omen, and proceeded without a pause. He bivouacked 
that night in a plantation of olives, with all his men about 
him. As soon as the moon rose, the reveille sounded. 
.\ labourer going thus early afield, recognised the Emperor’s 
person, and, with a cry of joy, said he had served in the 
army of Italy, and would join the march. “ Here is already 
a reinforcement,” said Napoleon; and the march recom¬ 
menced. Early in the morning they passed through the town 
of Grasse, and halted on the height beyond it—where 
the whole population of the place forthwith surrounded 
them, some cheering, the great majority looking on in 
perfect silence, but none offering any show of opposition. 
The roads were so bad in this neighbourhood, that the 
pieces of cannon which they had with them were obliged to 
lie abandoned in the course of the day, but they had 
marched full twenty leagues ere they halted for the night at 
Ccrenon. On the 5th, Napoleon reached Gap. He was 
now in Dauphiny, called “ The cradle of the Revolution,” 
and the sullen silence of the Proveni;als was succeeded by 
popular acclamations; but still no troops had joined him— 
and his anxiety was great. 

It was at Gap that he published his first proclamations; 
one “To the Army,” another “To the French people,” 
both no doubt prepared at Elba, though dated “ March ist. 
Gulf of Juan.” The former, and more important of the 
two, ran in these words—“Soldiers! we have not been 
beaten. Two men, raised from our ranks,* betrayed our 
laurels, their country, their prince, their benefactor. In my 
exile I have heard your voice. I have arrived once more 
among you, despite all obstacles, and all penis. We ought 
to forget that we have been the masters of the world; but 
we ought never to suffer foreign interference in our affairs. 
Who dares pretend to be master over us? Take again the 
eagles which you followed at Ulm, at Austerlitz, at Jena, at 
Montmirail. Come and range yourselves under the banners 

‘ The alluiioa is to Marmont's conduct at Essonne, and An(ercau'a 
hastyabandoomeatof Lyonswhen the Austrians approached it in March, 
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of your old chief. Victory shall march at the charging step. 
The Eagle, with the national colours, shall fly from steeple 
to steeple—on to the towers of Notre Daniel In jtiur old 
age, surrounded and honoured by your feltow-ciiizcns, \x)u 
shall be heard with respect when vou recount your high 
deeds. You shall then say with pride—1 also was one of 
that great army which entered twice within the walls of 
Vienna, which took Rome, and Ueilin, and .Madrid, and 
Moscow—and which delivered Pans from the stain primed 
on it by domestic treason, and the occupation of sliaiigcrs.” 

It was between Mure and Vizele that Cambrnnne, who 
commanded his advanced guard of forty grenadiirs, met 
suddenly a battalion sent forwards from tlrenoble to 
arrest the march. The colonel refused to |>arlcy with 
Cambronne; either party halted until N.i|)oleon himself 
came up. He did not hesitate for a mumcnt. lie dis¬ 
mounted, and advanced .alone; some pa<es behind him 
tame a hundred of his guard, with their arms reversed. 
There was perfect silence on all sides until he was within 
a few yards of the men. He then h.dted, threw open his 
surtout so as to show the star of the Legion of Honour, 
and exclaimed, " If there be among )uu a soldier who 
desires to kill his general his Kmperor -let him do it 
now. Here I am.”—The old try of I'lre I'hmf'rrrur 
burst instantaneously from every lip. Na|Kileon threw 
himself among them, and taking a veteran private, (overtd 
with chevrons and medals, by the whiskir, said, ‘ ^])iak 
honestly, old .Moustache, couldst thou have had the hi art 
to kill thy Emperor? " The man dro|ipetl his ramrod into 
his piece to show that it was unchargid, and answered, 
“Judge if I could have done thee inuth harm-all the 
rest are the same.” Napoleon gave the word, and the old 
adherents, and the new, marched together on Orenoble. 

Some space ere they reached that town, Colonel 
Labedoyere, an officer of noble family, and who had been 
promoted by Louis XVTIL, appeared on the road before 
them, at the head of his regiment, the si vcntli of the line. 
These men, and the Lrnperor’s little column, on coming 
within view of each other, rushed simultaneously from 
their ranks, and embraced with mutual shouU of /.ite 
Napoleon / Live Ihe Guard / I.tve the Seventh / l^bc- 
doyere produced an eagle, which he had kept coni ealcd 
about his person, and broke open a drum which was found 
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to be filled with tricolor cockades; these ancient ensigns 
were received with redoubled enthusiasm. This was the 
first instance of an officer of superior rank voluntarily 
espousing the side of the invader. The impulse thus 
afforded was decisive; in spite of all the efforts of General 
Marchand,* Commandant of Grenoble, the whole of that 
garrison, when he approached the walls, exclaimed Vwe 
I’Empereur/ Their conduct, however, exhibited a singular 
spectacle. Though thus welcoming Napoleon with their 
voices, they would not so far disobey the governor as to 
throw open the gates. On the other hand no argument 
could prevail on them to fire on the advancing party. In 
the teeth of all the batteries, Buonaparte calmly planted a 
howitzer or two, and blew the gates open, and then, as if 
the spell of discipline were at once dissolved, the garrison 
broke from their lines, and he in an instant found himself 
dragged from his horse, and borne aloft on these men’s 
shoulders towards the principal inn of the place, amidst 
the clamours of enthusiastic and delirious joy. llarchand 
remained faithful to his oath; and was dismissed without 
injury. Next morning the authorities of Grenoble waited 
on Napoleon, and tendered their homage. He reviewed 
his troops, now about 7000 in numbers, and on the 9th 
recommenced his march. 

On the loth, Buonaparte came within sight of Lyons, 
and was informed that Monsieur and Marshal Macdonald 
had arrived to take the command, barricaded the bridge 
of Guillotierre, and posted themselves at the head of a 
large force to dispute the entrance of the town. Nothing 
daunted with this intelligence, the column moved on, and 
at the bridge of Lyons, as at the gates of Grenoble, all 
opposition vanished when his person was recognised by 
the soldiery. The Prince and Macdonald were forced to 
retire, and Napoleon entered the second city of France in 
triumph. A guard of mounted gentlemen had been 
formed among the citizens to attend on the person of 
Monsieur. These were among the foremost to offer their 
services to the Emperor, after he reached his hotel. Sur¬ 
rounded by his own soldiery, and by a manufacturing 
population, whom the comparatively free admission of 
English goods after the peace of Paris had filled with fear 
and discontent, and who now welcomed the great enemy 
of England with rapturous acclamations, Napoleon could 
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afford to reject the assistance of these faitfiless cavaliers. 
He dismissed them with contempt; but finding that ant of 
their number had followed Monsieur until hb person was 
out of all danger, immediately sent to that individual the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Thb revolution had been proceeding during jnore th.in 
a week, ere the gazettes of Paris venturerl to make any 
allusion to its existence. There then upiicared a royal 
ordonnance, proclaiming Na[x)lcoii Uuona[).irtc an oullaic, 
and convoking on the instant the two chain Ihts. Next 
day the Moniteur announced that, surrounded on all 
hands by faithful garrisons and a loyal )X)pulation, this 
outlaw was already stripiied of most of his followers, wander¬ 
ing in despair among the hills, and certain to l>e a prisoner 
within two or three days at the utmost The Muntleur, 
however, was no very decisive authority m 1S15, any more 
than in 1814; and the public mind conlimied lull of un¬ 
certainty, as to the motives and every c ircurnslam e of this 
unparalleled adventure. Monsieur, meanwhile, had de¬ 
parted, we have seen with wh.at success, to Lyons; the l)uke 
of Angouleme was already at Marseilles, organising the 
loyal Provencals, and preparing to throw hiinstll on 
Grenoble and cut off the retreat of liuonaparle, and Liuis 
continued to receive addresses full of loyalty and devotion 
from the public bodies of Pans, from towns, and dep.crt- 
ments, and, above all. from the marshals, generals, and 
regiments who hap))ened to be ne.ir the 1 apit.d. 

This while, however, the partisans of Napoleon in Pam 
were far more active than the royalists. They pave out 
everywhere that, as the prodam.ation from the Gull of 
Juan had stated, Buonaparte was come liack thoroughly 
cured of that ambition which had armed Kurojx- against 
his throne; that he ronsulcrecl Ins act of abdication void, 
because the BourUms had not accepted the crown on the 
terms on which it was oUered, and had used their authority 
in a spirit, and for purposes, at variance with the feelings 
and the interests of the French people; that he was come 
to be no longer the dictator of a military despotism, but 
the first citizen of a nation which he had resolved to make 
the freest of the free; that the royal government wished to 
extinguish by degrees all memory of the revolution—that 
he was returning to consec rate once more the principles of 
liberty and equality, ever hateful in the eyes of tht old 
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nobility of France, and to secure the proprietors of forfeited 
estates against all the machinations of that dominant 
faction; in a word, that he was fully sensible to the extent 
of his past errors, both of domestic administration and of 
military ambition, and desirous of nothing but the oppor¬ 
tunity of devoting, to the true welfare of peaceful France, 
those unrivalled talents and energies which be had been 
rash enough to abuse in former days. With these sugges¬ 
tions they mingled statements perhaps still more audacious. 
According to them, Napoleon had landed with the hearty 
approbation of the Austrian court, and would be instantly 
rejoined by the Empress and his son. The Czar also was 
friendly; even England had been sounded ere the 
adventure began, and showed no disposition to hazard 
another war for the sake of the Bourbons. The King of 
Prussia, indeed, remained hostile—but France was not 
sunk so low as to dread that state single-handed. It 
was no secret, ere this time, that some disputes of con¬ 
siderable importance had sprung up among the great 
powers whose representatives were assembled at Vienna; 
and such was the rash credulity of the Parisians, that the 
most extravagant exaggerations and inventions which 
issued from the saloon of the Duchess de St. Leu (under 
which name Hortense BeauhamoLs, wife of Louis 
Huonaparte, had continued to reside in Paris)—and from 
other circles of the same character, found, to a certain 
extent, credence. There was one tale which ran louder 
and louder from the tongue of every Buonapartist, and 
which royalist and republican found, day after day, new 
reason to believe; namely, that the army were, high and 
low, on the side of Napoleon; that every detachment sent 
to intercept him, would but swell his force; in a word, 
that—unless the people were to rise «i masse —nothing 
could prevent the outlaw from taking jwssession of the 
Tuileries ere a fortnight more had passed over the head of 
Louis. 

It was at Lyons, where Napoleon remained from the loth 
to the 13th, that he formally resumed the functions of 
civil government. He published various decrees at this 
place; one, commanding justice to be administered every¬ 
where in his name after the 15th; another abolishing the 
Chambers of the Peers and the Deputies, and summoning 
all the electoral colleges to meet in Paris at a Champ-<U- 
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A/aj,* there to witness the coronation of liaria Louisa and 
of her son, and settle definitively the constitution of the 
state; a third, ordering into banishment all whose names 
had not been erased from the list of emigrants prior to the 
abdication of Fontainebleau; a fourth, depriving all strangers 
and emigrants of their commissions in the am\y; a fifth, 
abolishing the order of St. Louis, ami bestowing all its 
revenues on the Legion of Honour, and a sixUi, restoring 
to their authority all magistrates who had been displaced 
by the Bourbon government. These proclamations could 
not be prevented from reaching Paris, and the Court, 
abandoning their system of denying or extenunting the 
extent of the impending danger, liegan to adopt more 
energetic means for its supiiression. 

It was now that Marshal Ney volunteered his services to 
take the command of a large body of troops, whose fidelity 
was considered sure, and who were about to be sent to 
Lons-le-Saunier, there to intercept and arrest the invader. 
Well aware of this great ofiner’s inihirnce in the army, 
Louis did not hesitate to accept his prulfcred assistance; 
and Ney, on kissing his hand at parting, swore that in the 
course of a week he would bring Buonaparte to Ins 
majesty’s feet in a cage, like a wild lieast. 

On reaching Ixinsde-Saumer, Ney received a letter from 
Napoleon, summoning him to join his standard as " the 
bravest of the brave.” In how far he guided or followed 
the sentiments of his soldiery we know not, but the fait is 
certain, that he and they put Ihemseivcs in motion forth¬ 
with, and joined the march of Uiionaparte on the 17111 at 
Auxerre. Ney, in the sequel, did not hesitate to avow that 
he had chosen the part of Napoleon long ere he pledged 
his oath to Louis; adding that the greater number of the 
marshals were, like himself, original members of the 
Elbese conspiracy. Of the latter of these as.sertion.s no 
other proof has hitherto been produced, and the former 
continues to be generally as well as men dully disircdited. 

In and about the capital there still remained troops lar 
more than sufficient in numbers to overwhelm the advanc¬ 
ing column, and drag its chief to the feet of I.ajuis. lie 
entrusted the command of these battalions to one whose 
personal honour was as clear as his military reputatiem was 

> Napoleon took the idea and name o( this atsrnibly Ironi tbe history 
ot the early Gault. 
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iplendid—Marshal Macdonald; and this gentleman pro¬ 
ceeded to take post at Melon, in good hope, notwithstand¬ 
ing all that happened, of being duly supported in the 
discharge of his commission. 

On the rgth, Napoleon slept once more in the chateau 
of Fontainfbleau; on the morning of the joth he advanced 
through the forest in full knowledge of Macdonald’s 
arrangements—and he advanced alone. It was about noon 
that the marshal’s troops, who had for some time been 
under arms on an eminence beyond the wood, listening, 
ar.jjarcntly with delight, to the loyal strains of Vive Henri 
(j.iatre and La Belle Gabridle, perceived suddenly a single 
open carriage coming at full speed towards them fro^ 
among the trees. A handful of Polish horsemen, with their 
lances reversed, followed the equipage. The little flat 
cocked hat—the grey surtout—the person of Napoleon was 
recognised. In an instant the men burst from their ranks, 
surrounded him with the cries of Vwe I’Empereur, and 
trampled their white cockades in the dust. 

Macdonald escaped to Paris; but his master had not 
awaited the issue of the last stand at Melun. Amidst the 
tears and lamentations of the loyal burghers of the capital, 
and the respectful silence of those who really wished for 
the success of his rival, Louis had set off from the Tuileries 
in the middle of the preceding night. .Macdonald over¬ 
took him, and accompanied him to the frontier of the 
Netherlands, which he reached in safety. There had 
been a plan organised by Generals I.allemand and Lefevre 
for seizing the roads between Paris and Belgium, and 
intercepting the flight of the King; but Marshal Mortier 
had been successful in detecting and suppressing this 
movement. 

On the evening of the 20th of March, Napoleon once 
more entered Paris. He came preceded and followed by 
the soldiery, on whom alone he had relied, and who, by 
whatever sacrifices, had justified his confidence. The 
streets were silent as the travel-worn cavalcade passed 
along; but all that loved the name or the cause of 
Napoleon were ready to receive him in the Tuileries; 
and he was almost stifled by the pressure of those enthusi¬ 
astic adherents, who the moment he stopped, mounted 
him on their shoulders, and carried him so in triumph 
up the great staircase of the palace. He found, in the 
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apartments which the King had just vacated, a brilliant 
assemblage of those who had in former times fillet! 
the most prominent places m his own councils and 
court: among the rest was Fourhii. This persona:;e was 
not the only one prcsint who luul recently intiigued with 
the Bourbons against Buonaparte—with as mu«h ap|)urtnt 
ardour, and perhaps with about as much honesty, as in 
other times he had ever brought to the scrvue of the 
Emperor. “ Gentlemen," said Napoleon, as he walked 
round the circle, “ it is ilisinterested |)eople who have 
brought me back to my capital. It is the sululterns 
and the soldiers that have done it all. I owe eser\tiling 
to the people and the army.” 
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CTIAPTER XXXIX 


Th« Hundred Dayr—Declaration ol the Congress at Vienna—Napoleon 
prepares for War—Capitulation of the Duke d’Angoulcme— 
Insurrection of La Vendie—Murat advances from Naples—Is 
Defeated—And takes refuge in France—The Champ-de-Mal 
—Dissatisfaction of the Constitutionalists. 

The reports so zealously circulated by the Buonapartists, 
that some at least of the great European powers were 
aware, and approved, of the meditated debarkation at 
Cannes—and the hopes thus nourished among the French 
people, that the new revolution would not disturb the 
peace of the world—were very speedily at an end. The 
instant that the news of Napoleon’s daring movement 
reached Vienna, the Congress published a proclamation 
in the.se words:—“By breaking the convention whidi 
established him in Elba, Buonaparte destroys the only 
legal title on which his existence depended. By appearing 
again in France, with projects of confusion and disorder, 
he has deprived himself of the protection of the law, 
and manifested to the universe that there can be neither 
peace nor truce with him. The powers consequently 
declare that Naiwleon Buonaparte has placed himself 
without the pale of civil and social rel.ttions, and that, as 
an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the world, he 
has rendered himself liable to public vengeance.” These 
sentiments underwent no change in consequence of the 
apparently triumphant course of Napoleon’s adventure. 
All Europe prepared once more for war. It was evident 
that the usurper owed everything to the French soldiery— 
that body to which the treaty of Paris had at'once restored 
150,000 veterans, idle, and indisposed for ordinary labour 
—and that until this ferocious military were effectually 
humbled there could be no peace fur tlie world. 

A formal treaty was forthwith entered into, by which the 
four great powers bound themselves to maintain each of 
them at least 150,000 troops in arms, until Buonaparte 
should either be dethroned, or reduced so low as no 
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longer to endanger the peace of F.iiro()e. The other states 
of the continent were to be invited to join the ulliam e, 
furnishing contingents adequate to their respective re¬ 
sources. The King of France was to be reque-ted to sign 
the treaty also; but with refereme to tins article an 
explanatory note was afli.xed, by the representafives of ilie 
Prince Regent of England, denune on the part of liis roval 
highness, any wish to force a p.iitn i.i.u government on the 
people of France- and it was further stipnlited that in case 
Britain should not furnish all the men agree,I on, she should 
compensate by pacing at the rate of per annum lot 
every cavalry solilier, ,in<l / to [icr annum for cverv fi«it 
soldier under the f-.ill lunuhcr. .Such was the treaty of 
Vienna; but the zeal of the contracting p.irtics went far 
beyond the preparations inda ,ited in its tcims N.ipoleon 
was hardly re seated on his throne err he learned ih.it he 
must in all likelihood maintain it ai-.iinst 300,000 .'\iistrian.s. 
225,000 Russians, 236,000 Prussi.iiis, an nrnu of 150,000 
men furnished by the minor stales of (urm.iny, 50,000 
contributed by the government of the Nellicriands, and 
50,000 English, commanded by the liuKe of Wellington; 
- in all one million eleven thousand suMicrs 

His preparations to meet this gigantn corifedcrai y began 
from the moment when he rc-ejitahlished himself in the 
ruilcries. Carnot became once more niinister of war; 
and what Napoleon and he, when l.thoiiring to- i iher in 
the re-orgam.sation of an army, could elh-it, had liern 
abundantly manifested at the conmnnerment of the (on 
sulate. The army cantoned m Frame, when Buonaparte 
landed at Cannes, numbered 175,000, the cavalr. i..id been 
greatlv reduced- and the dis.isurs of 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
were visible in the miserable defn lency of military stores 
and arms, especially of artilhry By incredible exertions, 
notwithstanding the pressure of intiinnerahle cares an<1 
anxieties of ail kinds, and alth'iugh the temper of ti e 
nation prevented him from having recourse to the oM 
method of consi ription—the Emperor, ere May was over 
had 375,000 men in arms—including an imfsenal guard -it 
40,000 chosen veterans, in the most splendid state of equip 
ment and <ii.sciphne, a large and brilliant lone ol (av.ilr;-, 
and a train of artillery ol proportional extent and ex' clh-ni c 
Napoleon, however, made sundry attempts to o[)cn a 
negotiation with the Allies—nor wanted there statesmen, 
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even in England, to lend their best support to his reclama¬ 
tions. He urged three arguments in defence of his breach 
of the convention by which he had become sovereign of 
Elba: ist, the detention of his wife and son by the court 
of Austria—an affair with which the king whose dominions 
he had invaded could have had nothing to do: 2nd, the 
nonpayment of his pension—a grievance which might have 
furnished a legitimate ground of complaining to the powers 
that guaranteed its punctual discharge, and which, if so 
complained of at the Congress of Vienna, there is no 
reason to doubt would have been redressed: and 3rd, the 
voice of the French nation, which he, according to his own 
statement, had but heard and obeyed. Hut the state of 
public feeling in France could not be effec tually misre¬ 
presented now: and the answer that met him from every 
quarter was one and the same—namely, that he had 
ascended the throne of Louis in conscciuence of the treason 
of the army, and the intrigues of a faction, in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the wishes of almost all the upper classes of society 
throughout France, and, as regarded the mass of the 
nation, amidst profound indifference. 

Meanwhile the royalists at home had failed in all their 
endeavours to present his authority from being recognised 
all over France. The Duke d’Angoiilcmc was soon sur¬ 
rounded by the superior numbers of General Gilly, and 
capitulated—on condition of being permitted to disband 
his followers, and embark at Cette for .‘^pain—a convention 
which Naiioleon did not hesitate to ratily. The Duchess 
of Angouleme, daughter of Louis XVT., displayed at 
Bourdeau.\ such heroism as drew from Napoleon himself 
the sarcastic eulogy, “ She is the only man of her race; ” 
but in spite of the loyalty of the inhabitants all her efforts 
were vain. The garrison was strong; they had caught the 
general flame; and the Princess was at length compelled to 
take refuge in an English frigate. The Duke of lierri 
repaired, on the first alarm, to lai Vendee: but the regular 
troops in that faithful province were, thanks to the previous 
care of King Louis’s war-minister, so numerous and so well 
posted, that this effort failed also, and the Duke escaped to 
England. Before March had ended, the tricolor flag was 
displayed on every tower of France. 

Having discovered that there was no chance—if indeed 
he had ever contemplated one—of persuading the Emperor 
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of Austria to restore his wife and son to him, Napoleon, 
ere he had been many days at the Tuileries, set on foot a 
scheme for carrying them off from Vienna, by a mixture of 
stratagem and force. 'I'licre were French people in the 
suite of Maria Louisa who easily embarked in this plot; 
and forged passports, relays of horses, and* all other 
appliances had been so well provided, that but for a single 
individual, who betrayed the desigr, there seems to hate 
been a considerable proli.ability of its sueu-ss. On du- 
covering this affair the Emperor of Austria dismissed the 
French attendants of his daughter, and caused her to dis¬ 
continue the use of the arms and hvenes of Na|H)leim, 
which she had hitherto retained—nay, even the iiiijieiiul 
title Itself, resuming those of her own family, and original 
rank as archduchess. This proi ednre could not lie con¬ 
cealed at Pans, and completed the conviction of all men, 
that there was no hope whaieser of avoiding another 
European war; and almost at tlie same time a r,tsh expedi¬ 
tion of .Murat, which, if successful, might have matenally 
influenced the conduct of Austna, reai hed its end. 

Napoleon, when at St. Helena, alwavs persisted in denying 
any participation in this design of his brother in law, but, 
however this may have been, it ls (ciiain that mudi 
intercourse subsisted, during his stay at Elba, between the 
Queen of Naples and the female branches of the family 
at Porto Ferraio; nor ran ansonc doubt either that Mur.it 
had received some pretty distinct intimation of Na()oleon’s 
intended descent in Prance—or that he vcnturcti on his 
movement in the confidence that this and the Ein|)eror's 
would lend to each other much moral sup|)ort—or that, if 
Joachim had prospered, Na[)oleon would have considered 
what he did as the liest service that could have liceii 
rendered to himself. 

Among the subjects which, prior to Uuonaparte's re¬ 
appearance, occupied the Congress of Vienna, one of the 
chief was the conduct of .Mural during the (am[>aign of 
1814. Talleyrand charged him with having, throughout, 
been a traitor to the cause of the Allies; and exhibited a 
series of intercepted letters, from him to Napoleon, in 
proof of this allegation. The Duke of Wellington, on the 
other hand, considered these documents as proving no 
more than that Murat had reluctantly lifted his banner 
against the author of his fortunes. Talleyrand had always 
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hated Murat and despised him—(the father of the King of 
Naples had originally been steward in the household of 
the Perigords)—and persisted in urging on the Congress 
the danger of suffering a sovereign of Buonaparte’s family 
and creatijn to sit on the throne which belonged of right 
to the King of the Sicilies. The affair was still under discus¬ 
sion, to the mortal annoyance of the person whose interests 
were at stake, when Napoleon landed at Cannes. Murat 
resolved to rival his brother’s daring; and, without 
further pause, marched, at the head of 50,000 men. 
to Rome, from which the Pope and cardinals fled 
precipitately at his approach, The Neapolitans then ad¬ 
vanced into the North of Italy, scattering proclamations 
by which Joachim invited all true Italians to rally round 
him, and assist in the erection of their country into one 
free and independent state, with him at its head. The 
Austrian commander in Lombardy forthwith put his troops 
in motion to meet Murat. The rencontre took place at 
Occhiobello. The Neapolitans fled in confusion almost at 
I he sight of the enemy; and Murat, unable to rally them, 
sought personal safety in a fishing vessel, which landed him 
near Toulon, about the end of May. Napoleon was in 
vain entreated to receive him at Paris. He refused, asking, 
with bitter scorn—if the war between France and Naples, 
which subsisted in 1814, had ever been terminated by 
treaty? Murat lingered for some time in obscurity near 
Toulon; and, relanding on the coast of Naples after the 
King of the Two Sicilies had been re-established on that 
throne, in the vain hope of exciting an insurrection and re¬ 
covering what he had lost, was seized, tried, and executed. 
This vain, but high-spirited, man, met his fate with heroic 
fortitude; and Napoleon, at St. Helena, often said that the 
fortune of tlie world might have been changed, had there 
been a Murat to head the French cavalry at Waterloo. 

The result of this rash expedition enabled Austria to 
concentrate all her Italian forces also for the meditated re¬ 
invasion of France. The Spanish army began to muster 
towards the passes of the Pyrenees: the Russians, Swedes, 
and Danes were already advancing from the north: the 
main armies of Austria, Bavaria, and the Rhenish princes 
were rapidly consolidating themselves along the Upper 
Rhine. Blucher was once more in command of the 
Prussians, in the Netherlands; and Wellington, command- 
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ing in chief the British, Hanoverians, and Belgians, had 
also established his headquarters at Brussels by llie end id 
May. Every hour the clouds were thickening apace, and 
it became evident, that, if Najxileon remained much longer 
in Paris, the war would burst simultaneously on r\ei. 
frontier of his empire. * 

He had no intention to abide at home ilie onset of his 
enemies; but the situ.ation of civil at .urs was sucli as to 
embarrass him, in the prospect of dejiariure, witli diiliculties 
which, in former days, were not used to jicrplex the open¬ 
ing of his campaigns. 

Hard indeed was his task from tlie beginning- to con¬ 
ciliate to himself heartily the pohtn .U (action who detcstid. 
and had assisted in overthrowing tlie govirmncnt of the 
Bourbons, and this without chilling the attachment of the 
military, who despi.scd these coadjutors, both as iheoriMs 
and as civilians, and had welcomed Na|X)lcon only as the 
certain harbinger of war, revenge, and plunder. How 
little his soldiery were disjxised to consider him as owing 
anything to a civil revolution, appeared almost from the 
commencement of his march from Cannes, It was observed 
that these haughty bands moved on in contemptuous 
silence whenever the populace cheered his ap|>ro.iih, and 
shouted Vtve VEmpereur only when there were no prquin ' 
voices to mingle in the clamour. Isvery ai t of NajMileoii 
after he reached Pans, that was meant to concilnile tin 
common people of the capital, was the theme of angr\ 
comment among these martial circles. Siidi rnf.asur<s u. 
he adopted in deference to the prejudices of the old re¬ 
publican party, were heard of with etpial contempt. Ihe 
pacific language of his first proclamations was considerecj 
as a (air stratagem—and no more. To them the man was 
nothing but as the type of the system: they desired to hear 
of nothing in France but the great Carsar, and tlie legions 
to whom he owed his greatn<ss, and who hacJ the sanie 
right to a new career of fjattlcs, as he to his Impen.d 
crown, at once the prize of past, and the pledge of future 
victories. 

> Bv this contfmrlu 'is nam' soldierv .W siici.-il'-'l all who lud 
never boroe anus. Ihc word dropt once from the lips of one of 
Napoleon's marshals m the hearing of Talleyrand, who asked Its mean¬ 
ing “ Nous nommons pe^uin," answered the rude soldier, tout ee 
qui n’est pas militaire " Ah! " said the cool T^leyrtnd—" comme 
nous nommons mtlUatrt tout ce qui n cst pas civil 
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With the views of these spirits, eager for blood and 
plunder, and scornful of all liberty but the licence of the 
camp, Napoleon was engaged in the endeavour to reconcile 
the principles and prejudices of men who had assisted in 
rebuilding his throne, only because they put faith in the 
assertions of himself and his friends, that he had thoroughly 
repented of the despotic system on which he had formerly 
ruled France—that ten months of exile and reflection had 
convinced him how much better it was to be the first 
citizen of a free state, than the undisputed tyrant of half 
the world—in a word, that his only remaining ambition 
was to atone for the violence of his first reign by the mild¬ 
ness of his second. As a first step to fasten the goodwill 
of these easy believers, he, immediately on arriving in 
Paris, proclaimed the freedom of the press; but he soon 
lepentcd of this concession. In spite of all the watchful¬ 
ness, and all the briberies of his police, he could never 
bend to his own service the whole of this power. The pure 
republicans—even the pure royalists—continued to have 
their organs; and the daily appeals of either to the reason 
and the passions of a jicople so long strange to the ex¬ 
ercise of such influence, otherwise than in subservience 
to the government of the time, whatever that might be, 
produced such effects, that, almost from the time in which 
he bestowed the boon, he was occupied with devising pre¬ 
texts for its recall. lie ere long caused, perhaps, more re¬ 
sentment by some efforts to thwart the conduct of the 
press, than would have resulted from the absolute pro¬ 
longation of its slavery. Some even of the decrees of 
Lyons were hard to be reconciled with the professions of 
one who disclaimed any wish to interfere with the sacred 
right of the nation to frame its constitution for itself. But 
in almost every act of his government after he reached 
Paris, he furnished additional evidence how imperfectly his 
mind had divested itself of the ancient maxims. Even the 
edict, emancipating the press from all control, was an 
assumption on his part of the complete power of legislation. 
The same might be said of another decree, abolishing 
negro slavery and the slave trade, which he published 
shortly after: but this second measure exposed him to 
other comments. Who could seriously believe that at that 
moment of tumult, ere France was even in semblance 
entirely his, and while all Europe was openly arming 
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fkgainst him, he had leisure for the affairs of U»e negroes r 
This display of philanthropy was set down universally fur a 
stage-trick; and men quickened their eyes, lest sudt un¬ 
substantial shows in the distant hori/on might be designed 
to withdraw their attention from the foreground. 

The great assemblage of Champ-ile-Mai had been origin¬ 
ally announced for the loth of May; and its principal 
business as the formation of a new ronsiitution. Hie 
meeting did not take place so early, and ihe task of pro¬ 
posing a constitutional scheme for its consideration, proved 
far more difficult than the Emperor had contemplated. 
He had the assistance, in this lalxiiir, of Carnot and Sieves, 
whose names would have carried gre.it weight with the re¬ 
publican party—had not both of tiie.se old jacobins and 
regicides accepted, on entering the Emperor’s service, high 
rank in his peerage—a proceeding m ihicct violation of all 
the professions of their lives. He was further favoured 
with the aid of his brother Lucieii, who, in spite of all 
previous misunderstandiiigs, returned on this occasion to 
Paris; influenced, proh.ibly, bv the s.ime egregious vanity 
which made him fancy liiiiiscll a jioet, and hoping, iindei 
existing circumstances, to impress Napoleon wiili mu li a 
sense of his value as might secure him hem c forth a cum- 
manding influence in the government of l-ranie, Ttie 
AbbiS .Sicyes, and Lucien also, had h.id some experience 
ere now of Napoleon in the cliai.ictir of a (oiistitution- 
maker. He was no longer so powerhil as he had been 
when they formerly toiled together upon sm li a ta.sk: 
disputes arose; and the Emperor, to rut thi c- shott, ami 
give a decisive proof of Ins regard for fricdom of debate, 
soon broke up the discussion, retired from the luiieiic.s to 
the small pahice railed the EKsilc, and there drew up the 
scheme which pleased himself, and wliuli was forthwith 
published under the title of “Ad Additional to the Con¬ 
stitutions of the Empire. ’ 

This title gave great otlence, because it secmnl to 
recognise many anterior enactments, wholly iiTcconrilable 
with the tenor of the document ii.sell, and the mode of its 
promulgation furnishre] even inc.irc serious ground of 
objection. This constitution was, on the face of it, not a 
compact between the prince and the pcxiplc, but the record 
of boons conceded by the former to the latter. In a word, 
all they that had condcmnc'i Ixiuis XVIII. for his royal 
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charter, were compelled to acknowledge that their own 
imperial champion of freedom was beginning his new 
career by a precisely similar display of presumption. 

The substance of the “ additional act ” disappointed all 
those who hankered after the formal exposition of first 
principle?; but it must be allowed that its provisions seem 
to include whatever is needful for the arrangement of a 
free representative constitution; hereditary monarchy; a 
hereditary peerage; a house of representatives, chosen by 
the people, at least once within every five years; yearly 
taxes, levied only by the whole legislature; responsible 
ministers; irremovable judges; and, in all criminal cases 
whatever, the trial by jury. The act, however, was 
published; the electoral colleges accepted of it, as they 
iiad done of till its predecessors; and it by degrees came 
•iut that the business of the Chaiiif>-de-Mat vas to be—not 
even the discussion of the imperial scheme, but only to 
swear submission to its regulations, and witness a solemn 
'listribution of eagles to those haughty bands who acknow¬ 
ledge no law but that of the sword. 

This promised assemblage was preceded by one of the 
rabble of Paris, convoked m front of the Tuileries on the 
17th of May, and there feasted and harangued by Naiioleon 
- a condescension which excited lively displeasure among 
lus soldiery. He himself looked and spoke as one 
thoroughly ashamed of what he had done and was doing 
It had been lus desire to stimulate among these people 
something of the old zeal of the revolutionary period, in 
case Paris should be once more threatened by a foreign 
enemy; but he had the double mortification to find that 
the army considered their touch as contamination, and that 
among themselves the name of Louis was almost as popular 
as his own. Even the Dames des halles, so conspicuous in 
the revolutionary tumults, screamed royalist ditties in his 
ear as they drank his wine; and the only hearty cheers were 
those of the day-labourers, who had profited by his resump- 
tio.n of some great public works suspended by the King’s 
government. 

The Champ-de-Mai itself, which, despite its name, fell 
on the 1st of June, turned out hardly a more successful 
exhibition. Napoleon, his brothers, and the great civil 
functionaries, appeared in theatric dresses, in the midst of 
an enormous amphitheatre, where the deputies, sent from 
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the dcp)artments to swear allegiance to the Emperor and 
the additional act, were almost lost in the military among 
whom the eagles were to be distributed. The enthusi.isru 
was confined to these. The same ominous silence which 
prevailed at the coronation of 1S04 was preserved amom; 
the people. The sun shone bnglit, and the roar (H cannon 
filled every pause of the martial music. It was a brilh.iiu 
spectacle; but Napoleon retired from it in visible de¬ 
jection. 

Ihree days after, the two houses met; and while that of 
the peers, composed of persons who all owed their rank, 
and most of them much bosidcs, to N.ipoleon, showed 
every disposition to regulate their conduct by his ple.asure, 
there appeared from the beginning a marked spirit of 
independence in a considerable projxirtion of the repre¬ 
sentative body. The Emperor’s address to both was mo M'- 
rate and manly. He requested their support m tlic war 
which circumstances had rendered unavoidable, and pro¬ 
fessed his desire that they should tonsidcr the " additional 
act ” and all other subjects of national interest, and suggest 
whatever alterations might ajiptar to tliein improvements. 
Some debates, by no means gratifying to Naixdcon, 
ensued; but he had no Insure for witnessing rmieli of tlieir 
proceedings. It was now mtdful that he should appear 
once more in his own element. 



CHAPTER XL 


Napoleon heads his army on the Udgian frontier—Passes the Sambre at 
Charlejoi—Defeats Blucher at Ligny—Battle of Quatre-Bras—The 
English fall back on a position previously selected by Welhngton 
—^Thk Battle or Waterloo —Napoleon returns to Paris. 

Napoleon had now, among other preparations, strongly 
fortified Paris and all the positions in advance of it on the 
Seine, the Marne and the Aube, and among the passes of 
the Vosgesian hills. Lyons also had been guarded by very 
formidable outworks. Masscna, at Metz, and Suchet, on 
the Swiss frontier, commanded divisions which the Emperor 
iudged sufficient to restrain Schwartzenbcrg for some time 
on the Upper Rhine: should he drive them in, the fort¬ 
resses behind could hardly fail to detain him much longer. 
Meantime the Emperor himself had resolved to attack the 
most alert of his enemies, the Prussians and the English, 
beyond the Sambre—while the Austrians were thus held in 
check on the Upper Rhine, and ere the armies of the North 
could dcbouchc upon Manheim, to co-operate by their right 
with Wellington and Blucher, and by their left with Schwart¬ 
zenbcrg. Of the Belgian army, and even of the Belgian 
people, he believed himself to possess the secret goodwill, and 
that one victory would place the Allies in a hostile country. 
By some daring battle, and some such splendid succc.ss, he 
yet hoped to shatter the confidence of the European con¬ 
federacy; nor—even had he entertained little hope of this 
kind—was the situation of affairs in Paris such as to re¬ 
commend another protracted and defensive warfare within 
France. The fatal example of 1814 was too near: it be¬ 
hoved Napoleon to recommence operations in the style 
which had characterised his happier campaigns. 

He left Paris on the evening of the nth of June, ex¬ 
claiming, as he entered his carriage, “ I go to measure 
myself against Wellington." He arrived at Vervins on the 
12th, and assembled and reviewed at Beaumont, on the 
14th, the whole of the army which had been prepared to 
act immediately under his own orders. They had been 
carefully selected, and formed, perhaps, the most perfect 
force, though far from the most numerous, with which he 
had ever taken the field. Buonaparte saw before him 
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25,ocra of his imperial guard, 25,000 cavalry in the highest 
condition, 300 pieces of artillery adinirahlv served, and 
infantry of the line, almost all veterans, siillicient to swell 
his muster to at least 135,000 men. He leminded them 
that this was the anniversary of M.irengo and of Friedland, 
and asked, "Are they and we no longer the sapie men.^ 
The madmen!” he continued, “a moment ol pro'peritv 
has blinded them. The oppression and humiliation ol the 
French people is beyond their [xiwer. If they entei Frame 
they will there find their tomb. Soldiers! we h.ue forced 
marches, battles and dangers befoie ns. I'or every French¬ 
man who has a heart the moment is arrived to conquer or 
to perish!” Such was his oration: and nevir w.is ariiiv 
more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of its duet 
Blucher’s army numbeud at this time .ibont 100,00c 
men, and, c.xtcnding along the line of the Saiiilne and the 
Meuse, occupied Charleroi, Namur, ('rivet, and l.iege. 
They communicated on their right with the hit of the 
Anglo-Rclgian army, under Wellington whose heatlquarteis 
were at liriissels. This army w.is not com|)oseil, like 
Blucher’s or Napoleon's, ol troops of the same nation. 
The Duke had less than 35000 Fngli-,li; .ind ol the,se but 
few were veterans—the flower of his I’eiiinsular Arms 
having been despatched to Amern .i, to (omlude a war 
into which the United States had ton iil F.ngland, on verv 
trivial pretences, during the siason of her greatest difli- 
ciiltics and dangers, in 1H12. 'llie Km’s Crerman l,(;.ioii. 
8000 strong, was, however, erpial to the hest British forie 
of like amount; and there were 5000 Bninswn keis, headed 
by their gallant Duke and worthy ol his gnidanie. 'I'he 
Hanoverians, exclusive ol the I.egion, numliered 15,000. 
of Nassau troops, Dutch and Belgian, commanded by the 
Prince of Orange, son to the sovereign of the Netherlands, 
there might be 17,000; but the spirit of the Ih Igian part of 
this army was, not without reason, susiicited on all sides. 
The Duke of Wellington’s motley host amountnl, then, m 
all to 75,000 men. His first dnision oiciiiued Knghicn, 
Bram-lc-Comte and Nivelles, 1 ommiinicating with the 
Prussian right at Charleroi. I he scconil division (lairil 
Hill’s) was cantoned in Halle, Oudenard and t’lrarnont— 
where was most of the cavalry. The reserve (Sir Thomas 
Picton’s) were at Brussels and (Ihent. Tlie Flnglish ami 
Prussian commanders had thus arranged their troops, with 
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tlic view of being able to support each other, wherever 
the French might hazard their assault. It could not be 
a,>icrtaincd beforehand whether Napoleon's mark was 
(Ihent or Brussels; even had the Allied Generals known that 
It was the latter city, who could inform them by which of 
the three,great routes, of Namur, of Charleroi, or of Mons, 
he designed to force his passage thither? Fouchi, indeed, 
doubly and trebly dyed in treason, had, when aciepting 
office under Najxileon, continued to maintain his corre¬ 
spondence with Louis at Ghent, and promised to furnish the 
Allies with the outline of the Emperor’s plan of the cam¬ 
paign ere it began. But the minister of police took care 
that this document should not arrive until the campaign 
was decided. 

At daybreak on Thursday, the isth, the French drove in 
all the outposts on the west bank of the Sambre, and at 
length assaulted Charleroi; thus revealing the purpose of 
the Emperor; namely, to crush Blucher ere he could con¬ 
centrate all his own strength, far less be supported by the 
advance of Wellington, and then rush at once upon 
Brussels. Ziethen, however, held out, though with severe 
loss, at Charleroi so long, that the alarm spread along the 
whole Prussian line; and then fell back in good order on a 
position between Ligny and Armand; where Blucher now 
awaited Napoleon’s attack—at the head of the whole of his 
army, except the division of Bulow which had not yet come 
up from Liege. The scheme of beating the Prussian divi¬ 
sions in detail had therefore failed; but the second part of the 
plan, namely, that of separating them wholly from Welling¬ 
ton, might still succeed. With this view, while Blucher 
was concentrating his force about Ligny, the French held 
on the mam road to Brussels from Charleroi; beating in 
some Nassau troops at F'rasnes, and followed them as far as 
Quatre-Bras, a farmhouse, so called, because it is there that 
the roads from Charleroi to Biiissels, and from Nivelles to 
Namur, cross each other. 

.\t half-past one o’clock, p.m., of the same day (Thursday 
the 15th) a Prussian officer ^ of high rank arrived at 

'The fiction of the Duke of Wellington having been sutfrised on 
this great occasion has maintained its piace in almost all narratives of 
the war for fifteen years The Duke's magnanimous silence under such 
treatment for so long a period will be appreciated by posterity The 
facts of the c.ase arc now given from the most unquestionable authority. 
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Wellington’s headquarters in Brussels, with tl>e intelligence 
of Napoleon’s decisive openttions. By two o'clock orders 
were despatched to all the cantonments of the Duke's 
army, for the divisions to break up, and concentrate on tlie 
left at Quatre-Bras; his Grace’s design being that Ins whole 
force should be assembled there, by eleven o'clbck on the 
next night, Friday the i6th. 

It was at first intended to put off a b:dl announced for 
the evening of Thursday, at the Duchess of Richmond’s 
hotel in Brussels; but on reflection it seemed highly 
important that the population of that city should be kept 
as far as possible in ignorance as to the course of events, 
and the Duke of Wellington desired that the ball should 
proceed accordingly; nay, the general officers received his 
commands to appear in the ball room—each taking care to 
quit the apartment as quietly as possible, at ten o'clock, and 
proceed to join his respective division en rouu. This 
arrangement was carried into strict execution. The Duke 
himself retired at twelve o’clock, and left Brussels at six 
o’clock next morning for Quatre-Bras, The reserve quitted 
Brussels in the night with the most jierfect silence and 
regularity, unnoticed by the inhabitants; and the events 
which had occurred were almost wholly unknown in that 
city, except to the military authorities, until the next day. 

The Duke of Wellington conveiscd at the ball with 
various persons on the movements which had occurred; 
stated his calculation of the h'rcnch force directed agaiii'l 
his left, and expressed his confidence that his wlmlc army 
would be up at Quatre-Bras by eleven o’chxk the next 
night. This most extraordinary and rapid concentration of 
force was effected; the various divisions of the army, 
previously cantoned over an extent of fifty miles, were 
collected at Quatre-Bras, within the short space of twenty- 
four hours. 

Napoleon, on coming up from Charleroi, afiout noon on 
the i6th, hesitated for a time whether Bluchcr at Ligny, or 
the English at Quatre-Bras, ought to form the main objci t 
of his attack. The Anglo-Bclgian army was not yet con¬ 
centrated—the Prussian, with the exception of one divnon, 
was: and he at length resolved to give his own [xirsonal 
attention to the latter. With the main strength of his 
army, therefore, he assaulted Bluchcr at three in the after¬ 
noon; and about the same time Ney, with 45000 men, 
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commenced seriously (for there had been skirmishes ever 
since daybreak) the subordinate attack on the position of 
Wellington. 

The English General had held a conference with Blucher 
this morning at Bry; and settled with him the ultimate 
measures ft be adopted under whatever course the events 
of the day might assume; and he now awaited the assault 
of Ney under many disadvantages. His troops were 
vastly inferior in number, an^ all, except a few Belgians, 
that were now on the field, had been marching since mid¬ 
night. The enemy were comparatively fresh; and they 
were posted among growing corn, as high as the tallest 
man’s shoulders, winch, with an inequality of ground, 
enabled them to draw up a strong body of cuirassiers close 
to the English, and yet entirely out of their view. The 
79th and 42nd regiments were thus taken by surprise, and 
the former would have been destroyed but for the coming 
up of the latter. The 42nd, formed into a square, was 
repeatedly broken, and as often recosered—though with 
terrible loss of life: for out of 800 that went into the action, 
only ninety-six pri\ates ami four olfirers returned unhurt. 
The divisions of .Mten, llalket, Cooke, Maitland, and Byng 
succe-ssively arrived; and night found the English general, 
after a severe and bloody day, in possession of Quatre-Bras. 
The gallant Duke of Brunswick, fighting in the front of the 
line, fell almost in the beginning of the battle. The killed 
and wounded on the side of the Allies were 5000, and the 
Erench loss could not have been less. 

Bhicher fought as stem a battle, but with worse fortune. 
With 80,000 men he had to sustain the assault of qo.ooo, 
headed by Napoleon; and the villages of Amand and 
Ligny were many times taken and re-taken in the course of 
the day. It is said, that two of the French corps hoisted 
the black flag- it is certain that little quarter was either 
asked or given. The hatred of the French and Prussians 
was inflametl to the same mortal vehemence. It is said 
that the loss on Blucher’s side was 20,000 men—and on the 
other 15,000—numbers, when we consider the amount of 
the troops engaged, all but unparalleled. However, the 
non-arrival of Bulow, and the successive charges of fresh 
divisions of the enemy, at length forced Blucher to retire. 
In the course of the day the brave old man had his horse 
shot under him, in heading a charge of cavalry, and was 
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ridden over undetected, by both his own nten and the 
French. He now retreated on the river Dyle, in the direc¬ 
tion of Wavre; but contrived to ma>k his mo\rnu'nt'> so 
skilfully, that N'apolcon knew not until noon on the 17th 
what way he had taken. 

The bulletins of the Emperor announced two*victories ol 
the most dazzling description as the work of the 16th. 
Blucher would be heard of no more, thev said; and 
Wellington, confounded and amazed, was .dready witliin the 
jaws of rum. 

Napoleon, having ascertained the retreat of the Pnissian, 
now committed the pursuit of him to .Marshal Grouiliy, 
and a corps of 32,000 men—and tumctl in persim to 
Quatre-Bras, in the hope of |)ouring liis m.ain force, as well as 
Ney’s, on Wellington, in a situation win re it was altogether 
improbable he should receive any assistant e from Bhnher. 
Hut no sooner was the Duke aware of Hlucher’s man li on 
Wavre, than he, in adherence to the common plan of the 
camp.iign, gave order^ for falling luik from (,)iiatre-ltra.s. 
He had before now been heard to s.n , that if c\er it were 
his business to defend Bnisscls, he would iboose to give 
battle on the field of Waterloo, m advanie cjf the forest of 
Soignies; and he now retired thither -in the confidence of 
being joined there in the morning, ere the decisive contest 
should begin, bv Blucher. The ilav was rainy, the roads 
were covered deep with mud. and the English soldiery are 
of all others most discouraged bv the c cimui.ind to retreat. 
Their spirits, however, rose g.dlantlv wh<n, on rc.aching the 
destined field, they became aware of their leader’s purpose; 
and, having taken up their allotted st.itions, they bisoiiaikecl 
under the storm in the sure hope of battle. 

All his arrabgements h.iving been effected early in the 
evening of the 17th, the Duke of Wellington rode across 
the country to Blucher, to inform him person.ally that he 
had thus far eflecti cl the plan agreed on at Bry, and exprtas 
his hope to be supported on the morrow by two Prussian 
divisions. The veteran replied, th.at he would leave a 
.single corps to hold Grouchy at b,iy as well as they <otild, 
and march himself with the rest of his army upon WaterhMj, 
and Wellington immediately returned to his post.* The 

' The (act o( Wellington and Dlucher having m't lietweeu the battiri 
>( Ligny and Waterloo is »>ll knosvn to many ol the aupenor oBicen 
then in the Netherlands, but the wnter of this compendium has never 
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cross roads between Wavre and Mont St. Jean were in 
a horrid condition; the rain fell in torrents, and Grouchy 
had 32,000 men to attack Thielman’s single division, left 
at Wavre. Blucher’s march, however, began; and if it 
occupied longer time than had been anticipated, the fault 
was none o#his. 

Tlic position of the Duke of Wellington was before the 
village of Mont St. Jean, about a mile and a half in advance 
of the small town of Waterloo, on a rising ground, having a 
gentle and regular declivity before it—beyond this a plain 
ol about a mde in breadth—and then the opposite heights 
of La Belle Alliance, on which the enemy would of course 
form their line. The Duke had now with him about 75,000 
men in all; of whom about 30,000 were English, lie 
formed his first line of the troops on which he could most 
surely rely -the greater part of the British foot—the men 
of Brunswick and Nassau, and three corps of Hanoverians 
and Belgians. Behind this the ground sinks and then rises 
again. Ihe second line, formed in rear of the first, was 
composed of the troops whose spirit and disiipline were 
more doubtful—or who had suffered most in the action of 
Quatre-Bras; and behind these lay all the horse. The 
position crosses the two highways from Nivelles and 
Charleroi to Brussels, nearly where they unite: these roads 
gave every facility for movements from front to rear during 
the action; and two country roads, running behind and 
parallel with the first and second linos, favoured equally 
movements from wing to wing. The line was formed 
convex, dropping back towards the forest at either ex¬ 
tremity; the right to Mark Braine, near Braine-la-Leude; 
the left to Tcr-la-Ilaye. The chateau and gardens of 
Hougomont, and the farmhouse and enclosures of La 
Haye .Saintc, about 1500 yards apart, on the slope of the 
declivity, were strongly occupied, and formed the important 
out-works of defence. The opening of the country roads 
leading directly from Wavre to Mont St. Jean, through the 
wood of Ohain, was guarded by the British left; while 
those running through Souhain and Frichemont, further in 

bappcuoil to so« it mentioned in print. The horse that carried the Duke 
of VVetlington through this long night journey, so important to the 
decisive battle of the i8tb, remained till lately, it is understood, if be 
does not still remaua, a free pensioner in the best paddock of Strath* 
heldsaye. 
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advance, might be expected to bring the first of the 
Prussians on the right dank of the French, during their 
expected attack. 

The field was open and fair: and in case the enemy 
should force the Duke from his position, the village of 
Mont St Jean behind, still further liark the town of 
Waterloo, and lastly the great forest of Soignies—offered 
successively the means of renewing his defence, and pro¬ 
tecting his retreat.—The Briti-h front extended, in all, 
over about a mile. It was Wellington’s business to hold 
the enemy at bay, un>;il the Prussian advance should en¬ 
able him to charge them with superior mimliers: it was 
Napoleon’s to beat the English ere Bluchcr roiild disengage 
himself from Grouchy, and come out of the woods of 
Ohain; which being accomplished, he doubted not to 
have easy work with the Prussians amidst that diflicult 
country. He had in the field 75,000 men, all French 
veterans—each of whom was in his own estimation, worth 
one Englishman, and two Prussians, Dutch or Belgians. 
But on the other hand, Wellington’s men, all in |xisition 
over-night, had had, notwithstanding the .severe weather, 
some hours to repose and refresh themselves: whereas the 
army of Napoleon had been on the man h all through the 
hours of tempestuous darkness, and the greater part of them 
reached not the heights of Hello Alliance until the morning 
of the i8th was considerabK arlvanced. The Emperor 
himself, however, had feared nothing so much a.s that 
Wellington would continue his retreat on Brussels and 
Antwerp—thus deferring the great liattle until the Russians 
should approach the valley of the Rhine, and when, on 
reaching the eminence of fa Belle Alliance, he beheld the 
army drawn hp on the opimsito side, his joy was great. 
‘‘ At last, then,” he exclaimed, “ at last, then, I have these 
English in ray grasp.” 

The tempest abated in the morning—but the weather all 
day long was gusty, and the sky lowering. It was idmut 
noon that the French opened their cannonade, and Jerome 
Buonaparte, under cover of its fire, charged impetuously on 
Hougomont. The Nassau men in the wood about the 
house were driven before the French; but a party of 
English guards maintained themselves in the chateau and 
garden, despite the desperate impetuosity of many repeated 
assaults. Jerome, masking the post thus resolutely held, 
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pushed on his cavalry and artillery against Wellington’s 
right. The English formed in squares, and defied all 
their efforts. For some time both parties opposed each 
other here, without either gaining or losing a foot of 
ground. At length the English fire forced back the French 
—and the* garrison of Hougomont were relieved and 
strengthened. 

The next attempt was made on the centre of the British 
line, by a great force of cuirassiers and four columns of 
infantry. The horse, coming boldly along the causeway 
of Genappe, were met in the path by the English heavy 
cavalry, where the road has been cut down deep, leaving 
high banks on cither side. Their meeting was stem: they 
fought for some time at sword’s length; at last the 
cuirassiers gave way, and fled for the protection of their 
artillery. The English followed them too far, got amidst 
the French infantry, and were there charged by fresh 
cavalry and driven back with much loss.—It was here that 
Picton died. Meanwhile the infantry of this movement 
had pushed on beyond La Haye Sainte, and dispersed 
some Belgian regiments; but being then charged in turn, 
in front by Pack’s brigade of foot, and in flank by a brigade 
of heavy English horse, were totally routed—losing, besides 
the slain and wounded, 2000 prisoners and two eagles, 
riie only favourable result of this second grand attempt 
was the occupation of the farmhouse of Ia Haye Sainte, 
which had been garrisoned by Hanoverians. And scarcely 
had the charge of Pack proved successful, ere the French 
were again compelled by shells and cannon to evacuate 
this prize. 

The third assault was levelled again on the British right 
—where the infantry awaited it, formed in a’double line of 
squares, placed chequerwise, and protected in front by 
a battery of thirty field pieces. The French cuirassiers 
charged the artillerymen and drove them from their guns; 
and then rode fiercely on the squares behind. These 
remained steadfast until the enemy were within ten yards 
of them, and then fired with deadly effect. The cavalry 
gave back—rallied again, and renewed their charge; this 
they did several times—and always with the like result. 
Sometimes they even rode between the squares, and 
charged those of the second line. At length protracted 
exposure to such cross fire completed the ruin of these 
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fearless cavaliers. The far greater part of this irtagnificent 
force was annihilated in this part of the battle. 

When the relics of the cuirassiers witiulrew, the Frencli 
cannonade opened once more funousK all along the line; 
and the English were commanded to he flat on the ground 
for some space, in order to diminish its ettgcts. Lord 
Wellington had by this time lost lo.ooo, Buona|iarte at 
least 15,000 men. It was now half-past six o'rlotk. The 
heads of Prussian columns began to be discerned among 
the woods to the right of the French. It was obvious, that 
unless a host and decisive onset should drive Wellington 
from the post which he had continued to Imld during near 
seven hours of unintcrmitting battle, his allies would come 
fully into the field, and give him a vast superiority of 
numbers wherewith to close the work of the day. 
Napoleon prepared, therefore, for his final struggle. 
Hitherto he had kept his guard, the flower of his line 
army, out of the fray. He now formed them into two 
columns,—desired them to charge boldly, for tliat the 
Prussians, whom they saw in the wood, were Hying before 
Grouchy—and they doubted not tliat the Emi>cror was 
about to char/e in person at their head. He, however, 
looked on, as they put themselves in motion, and com¬ 
mitted them to the guidance of Ncy, " the bravest of the 
brave,” whose consciousness of recent treason must liavc 
prepared him, even had his tem[)er been Ic-ss gallant, to 
set all u|X)n the cast. Four Iwitt.ihons of the Old Guard 
only remained as a reserve, and were formed in squares 
to protect the march of the columns. 

Tlie English front by this time presented not a convex 
line, but a concave, cither wing having gradually advance*] 
a little in consequence of the repeated repulses of the 
enemy. They were now formed in an unbroken array, 
four deep, and ptmred on the approaching columns (each 
man firing as often as he could reload) a shower which 
never intermitted. The wings kept moving on all the 
while; and when the heads of the French columns 
approached, they were exposed to such a storm of 
musketry in front and on cither flank, that they in vain 
endeavoured to deploy into line for the attack. Tlicy 
stopped to make this attempt, reeled, lost order, and fled 
at last in one mass of confusion. 

The Duke of Wellington now dismounted, placed him- 
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self at the head of his line, and led them, no longer held 
to defence, against the four battalions of the Old Guard— 
the only unbroken troops remaining—behind whom Ney 
was striving to rally his fugitives. 

The Marshal, at Wellington’s approach, took post once 
more in th^ van, sword in hand, and on foot. But nothing 
could withstand the impetuous assault of the victorious 
British. The Old Guard also were shaken. Napoleon 
had hitherto maintained his usual serenity of aspect on 
the heights of La Belle Alliance. He watched the English 
onset with his spy-glass—became suddenly pale as death— 
exclaimed, “ They are mingled together—all is lost for the 
present,” and rode off the field, never stopping for a 
moment until he reached Charleroi. 

Hardly had the English advanced for this fatal charge, 
when Blucher’s columns, emerging from the woods, were 
at length seen forming on the right of the French, and 
preparing to take part in the battle. Their cannonade 
played on the flank of the Old Guard, while the British 
attack in front was overwhelming them. The fatal cry of 
sauve qut peut was heard everywhere; the French were now 
flying pellmell in the most woeful confusion. Blucher and 
Wellington met at length at the farmhouse of La Belle 
Alliance; and the Prussian eagerly undertook to continue 
the pursuit during the night, while the English General 
halted to refresh his weary men. 

The loss of Wellington’s army on this great day was 
terrible; too officers slain (many of the first distinction), 
and 500 wounded, very many mortally; and of rank and 
file killed and wounded, 15,000. The Duke himself had 
been, all through the day, wherever the danger was 
greatest; and he alone, and one gentleman besides, of all 
a very numerous staff, came off the ground unhurt. 

Of the 75,000 men whom Napoleon conducted to this 
last and severest of his fields, what with the slain and the 
wounded, and those who, losing heart and hope, deserted 
and fled separately to their homes, not more than 30,000 
were ever again collected in arms. The Prussians followed 
hard on the miserable fugitives, and in every hamlet and 
village, for many miles beyond La Belle Alliance, cut 
down the lingerers without mercy. 

Napoleon at length halted at Philippeville; from which 
point be designed to turn towards Grouchy, and take in 
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person the command of that remaining division, leaving 
Soult to re-assemble and rally, at Avesnes, the relics of 
Waterloo. But hearing that Blucher was already at 
Charleroi which was true), and that Grouchy had been 
overtaken and made prisoner (which was fal-e), the 
Emperor abandoned his purpose, and continued his 
journey, travelling post, to Parts. 

On the rgth the capital had been greeted with the news 
of three great victories, at Charleroi, at Ligny, and at 
Quatre-Bras—loo cannon fired in honour of the Emperor's 
successes—his partisans proclaimed that the glory of 
France was secured^—and dejection filled the hearts of the 
royalists. On the morning of the Jist it transpired that 
Napoleon had arrived the night before, alone, at the 
Elys^e. The secret could no longer be kept. • A great, 
a decisive field had been fought;—and the French army 
was DO more. 



aiAPTER XLI 


Napoleon appeals In vain to the Chambers—Abdicates for the second 
time—Is lent to Malmaison—And then to Rochefort—Negotiates 
with Capt, Maitland—Embarks in the Belleropkon —Arrives at 
Torbay—Decision of the English Government—Interview with 
Lord Keith, 4c—Napoleon on board the Nortiwmtirf(and—Sails 
for St. Helena. 

On how sandy a foundation the exile of Elba had rebuilt 
the semblance of his ancient authority, a few hours of 
adversity were more than sufficient to show. He was still 
consultin}; with his ministers (even they were not all his 
friends) on the momint; of the 21st, in what manner he 
oupht to inform the Chambers of his great misfortune, and 
what assistance he should demand, when the news reached 
the Hlysee, that both the assemblies had met as soon as 
the story of Waterloo transpired, and passed a series of 
resolutions; one of which declared the state to be in 
danger—and another, their sittings permanent; in other 
words, proclaimed his reign to be at an end. If anything 
could have been wanted to complete Napoleon’s conviction 
that the army had elevated him in opposition to the nation 
—it must have been found in the fact that the funds rose 
rapidly from the moment in which it was known in Paris 
that the army was ruined. They went on to tell him that 
the Chambers were debating on the means of defending 
Paris. “ Ah,” said he—deeply feeling in what loss all had 
been lost to him—“ Ah, could they but deffend them like 
my Old Guard! ” 

If Napoleon had listened to the advice of his brother 
Lucien, and the few who really considered their own 
fortunes as irrevocably bound up with his, he would have 
instantly put himself at the head of 6000 of the Imperial 
Guard, who were then in the capital, and dissolved the 
unfriendly senate of Paris, on the 21st of June, as uncere¬ 
moniously as he had that of St. Cloud on the 19th of 
Brumaire. Lucien said ever after, that, “ the smoke of 
Mont St. Jean had turned his brain.” He certainly gave 
what remained of the day to vacillation. Late in the 
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evening he held a council, to which the presidenu and 
vice-presidents of both Chambers were admitted. In their 
presence La Fayette signified that nothing could be done 
until (2 great had been made. Maret answered with 

herceness; called for severe measures against the roN-alists 
d'^ffected. " Had such been resorted to earlier,- 
cried he, “ one who hears me would not be smiling at the 
misfortunes of France, and Wellington would not be 
marching on Paris.” This strong allusion to Foudi# 
suited not the temper of the moment. Maret was mur¬ 
mured down; and Carnot himself is said to have shed 
tears, when he perceived that the abdication was judged 
necessary. That ancient democrat had indeed just con¬ 
sented to be a count; but he enjoys apparently the credit 
of having acted on this occasion as a good Frenchman. 
He saw, say even the anti-lhionapartist historians, that 
France was invaded, and the same feelings which made 
him offer his own sword in December, 1813, urged him 
now to oppose any measure which must deprive his country 
of the military talents of Napoleon. The Kmperor heard 
all in silence—and broke up the meeting without having 
come to any dei ision. 

Early next morning the Chambers again met, and the 
necessity of the Emperor’s abdication was on the point of 
being put to the vote—when Fouclid appeared, and saved 
them that trouble by proiiueing the following proelamation. 
“ To the French people 

Fretuhmen! In commencing war for t)ie maintenance of 
the national independence, I relied on the union of all efforts, 
all Wills, and all authorities. 1 had reason to hope for 
success, and I braved alt the declarations of the powers 
against me. t'lrcumslances appear to be changed. I offer 
myself as a saerifue to the hatred of the enemies of France. 
May they prove sincere in their declarations, and to have 
aimed only at me I My political life is ended; and I pro¬ 
claim my son, Napoleon II., Emperor of the Freiuh. Unite 
for the public safety, if you would remain an independent 
nation.—Done at the palace Ely see, June the 22nd, 1815.— 

NaltlLEON. 

The debate which followed the production of this act in 
either house, but especially in that of the Peen, was 
violent. In the latter, Carnot, having received some 
grossly exaggerated accounts of the force and success of 
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Grourliy, endeavoured to persuade the assembly, that that 
marshal must have ere then added 60,000 men at Laon to 
Sou It and the relics of Waterloo, and so formed an army 
rapable, under fit guidance, of even yet effectually retriev¬ 
ing the affairs of France. But Ney had arrived in Paris 
the same rribming, and this speech called up the man who, 
if any single energies could have done so, would have 
saved the day at Waterloo. “ Grouchy,” said he, “ cannot 
have more than 20—at most 25,000—men; and as to 
Soult—I myself commanded the guard in the last assault 
—1 did not leave the field until they were exterminated. 
Be assured there is but one course—negotiate, and recall 
the Bourbons. In their return I see nothing but the 
certainty of being shot as a deserter. I shall seek all I 
have henceforth to hope for in America. Take you the 
only course that remains for France.” 

Na[)oleon, in his bulletins, did not scruple to throw the 
blame of his discomfiture on the misconduct of his chief 
officers — particularly of Grouchy — and even of Ney 
himself; nor wanted there devoted men, such as Labe- 
doyere, to sustain these most unfounded charges, and all 
other arguments anywise favouring the cause of the 
Emperor, in either chamber. But the truth was great, and 
prevailed. The Senate, no more than the people, could 
be deceived now; and though a deputation waited on him 
at the Elys6e, and in most respectful terms thanked him 
for the sacrifice he had made, he in vain endeavoured to 
extort any direct avowal that, in accepting his abdication, 
they considered that act as necessarily accompanied with 
the immediate proclamation of Napoleon II. The 
Emperor, for the last time clothed in the imperial garb, 
and surrounded with his great officers of slate, received 
the deputation with calmness and dignity, and dismissed 
them with courtesy. He perceived clearly that there was 
no hope for his son. 

Thus terminated the second reign —the hundred days of 
Napoleon. 

By this time, however, Labedoyere’s violent language in 
the Senate—his repeated protestations that unless Napoleon 
II. were recognised, the abdication of his father was null, 
and that the country which could hesitate about such an 
act of justice was worthy of nothing but slavery—began to 
produce a ptowerful effect among the regular soldiery of 
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Paris. The Senate called on Napoleon himself to signify 
to the army that he no longer claimed any authority oyer 
them; and he complied, though not without mingling 
many expressions highly offensive to those whose mandate 
he obeyed. A provisional government, however, consist¬ 
ing of Fouchd, Camot, and three more, wa» forthwith 
proclaimed; and when the first of these persons conceived 
that Napoleon’s continued presence in the capital might 
produce disturbances, and accordingly rci]uested him to 
withdraw to Malmaison, he found himself obliged to do so. 
This was on the i4th; and no sooner was he established 
in this villa, than it became obvious to himself tluii he was 
in fact a prisoner. I'ouchd’s police surrounded him on 
all sides; and the military duties aliout Malmiuson were 
discharged by a party of the national guard, attached to 
Louis XVIII., and commanded by (ieneral Itekcr. an 
officer well known to be personally hostile to the fallen 
sovereign. We have seen how the I’.irisians veered from 
side to side at every former crisis of his history, according 
as the wind of fortune happened to blow. To finish the 
picture it remains to be told that, ere Najxilcon had been 
two days at Malmaison, he was to all ap|iearance, as mudi 
forgotten in the neighbouring capital as if he had never 
returned from hilba. 

The relics of Waterloo, and (Irouchy's division, liaving 
at length been gathered together under Soiilt at Ijion, were 
now marching towards Pans, and followed hard hchitid by 
Wellington and lilueher. The provisional government 
began to be seriously alarmed lest Buonaparte should, by 
some desperate effort, escape from M.dmaison, and once 
more place himself at the head of a lonsidcrahle armed 
force. He Himself, indeed, was continually .sending to 
them, requesting permission to take the field as Ocncrol 
for Napoleon II.; and one of the government, Clamot, was 
heartily desirous that this pra>cr should lie granted. 
Under such circumstances, Fouch6, who had, throughout, 
corresponded with and plotted against all [larties, now 
employed every art to persuade the fallen chief that the 
only course, whether of safety or of dignitv, that remained 
for him, was to fly immediately to the United States of 
America; and, that nothing may be wanting to show liow 
the great and the little were perpetually intermingled in 
the fortunes of Buonaparte, one of the means adopted by 
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this intriguer, and not the least effectual, was that of 
stimulating the personal creditors of the dethroned 
Emperor and his family to repair incessantly to Malmaison 
and torment him with demands of payment. Meantime 
Fouch6 sent to the Duke of Wellington, announcing that 
Napoleon had made up his mind to repair to America, and 
requesting a safe-conduct for him across the Atlantic. The 
Duke replied, that he had no authority to grant any pass¬ 
ports to Napoleon Buonaparte; and the only consequence 
(as Fouchi had perhaps anticipated) was, that the English 
Admiralty quickened their diligence, and stationed no less 
than thirty cruisers along the western coasts of France, for 
the purpose of intercepting the disturber of the world in 
his meditated flight. 

Fouch6, in communicating to Napoleon the refusal of 
Wellington, took care to signify urgent fears that the 
English government might adopt such measures as these, 
and to build on this a new argument for the hastening of 
his departure from the neighbourhood of Paris. He in¬ 
formed him that two frigates and some smaller vessels 
awaited his orders at Rochefort, and assured him, that if 
he repaired thither on the instant, he would still be in time. 

Napoleon hesitated at Malmaison, as he had done before 
at the Kremlin—at Dresden—and at Fontainebleau. The 
cry of the approaching soldiery of Soult was already in his 
ear, inviting him to be once more their Enqieror. On the 
other hand, it was now too obvious, that the army alone 
retained any reverence for him; and, lastly, what after all 
could he hope to effect with at most 60,000 men, against 
the victorious hosts of Wellington and Blucher, backed, as 
they were about to be, by great reinforcements from 
England and Prussia, and by the whole arnlics of Spam, 
Italy, Germany, Austria and the Czar?—Napoleon well 
knew that ere six weeks more elapsed, 800,000 foreigners 
would be cantoned within the boundaries of France. He 
at length yielded; and on the 39th of June left Malmaison,. 
accompanied by Savary, Bertrand, Li Cazes, and others 
of his attached servants, and attended by a considerable 
guard. 

Napoleon reached Rochefort on the 3rd of July; and 
took up his residence in the prefect’s house, with the view 
of embarking immediately: but he forthwith was informed, 
that a British line-of-battle ship (the BelUrophm, Captain 
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Maitland) and some smaller vessek of war were off the 
roads, and given to understand that the commanders of the 
squadron at his own dis[Msal showed no disposition to 
attempt the passage out in face of these watchers. A 
Danish merchant-ship was then hired, and the Emperor 
occupied himself with various devices for concealing his 
person in the hold of this vessel. But the Danish captain 
convinced him ere long that the British searchers would 
not be likely to pass him undetected, and this plan too 
was abandoned. Some young French midshipmen then 
gallantly offered to act as the crew of a small flat coasting 
vessel, a chausse-marrte, and attempt the escape in this way 
under cloud of night. But all experienced seamen concur¬ 
red in representing the inuninent hazard of exposing such 
a vessel to the Atlantic, as well as the numberless chances 
of its also being detected by the English cruisers. " Where- 
ever wood can swim,” said Napoleon, “ there I am sure to 
find this flag of England.” 

Meanwhile time passed on, and it became known that 
the French army had once more retired from before the 
walls of Paris under a convention: that Wellington and 
Blucher were about to enter the city, and reseat l.ouis on 
his throne; that the royalists were everywhere assuming 
the decided advantage—that the white flag was already 
hoisted in the neighbouring town of Rochelle—and that it 
would be so at Rochefort iUelf on the instant, were his 
person removed. Under such circumstances, to attempt a 
journey into the interior of France, with the view of rejoin¬ 
ing Soult, now marching on the I^ire, or with any other 
purjxise, must needs expose Napoleon to every chance of 
fallmg into the hands of the Bourboas; and at length, 
since it was impossible to sail out of Rochefort without the 
consent of the English, it was resolved to open a negotia¬ 
tion with their commander. 

On the loth of July, Savary and Count Los Gazes came 
off with a flag of truce, and began their conversation by 
stating that the Emperor had been promuscii a safe-conduct 
for America, and asking if the document were in Captain 
Maitland’s hands? No safe-conduct of any kind had been 
promised or contemplated by any English authority what¬ 
ever; and the captain could only answer that, as far 
as concerned himself, his orders were to make wery 
effort to prevent Buonaparte from escaping, and if so 
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fortunate as to obtain possession of his person, to sail at 
once with him for England. Savary and Las Gizes made 
great efforts to persuade Maitland that Napoleon’s removal 
from France was a matter of pure voluntary choice; but 
this the British officer considered as a question wherewith 
he had nofhing to do. The utmost the Frenchmen could 
extract from him was, that he, as a private individual, had 
no reason to doubt but that Buonaparte, if he sailed for 
England in the Bellerophon, would be well treated there. 

The same personages returned on the 14th, and another 
conversation, longer, but to the same purpose, was held by 
them with Maitland, in the presence of Captain Sartorius and 
Captain Gambicr, both of the royal navy. These gentlemen 
have corroborated completely the statement of Mait¬ 
land, that he, on the second as on the first interview, con¬ 
tinued to guard the Frenchmen against the remotest 
I onception of his being entitled to offer any pledge what¬ 
ever to Napoleon, except that he would convey him in 
safety off the English coast, there to abide the determina¬ 
tion of the English government. Savary and Las Cazes, on 
the contrary, {)ersistcd in asserting that Maitland, on the 
\4th July, gave a pledge that Napoleon, if he came 
on board the Bellerophon, should be received there 
not as a prisoner of war, but as a voluntary guest, 
and that it was solely in consequence of this pledge that 
Napoleon finally resolved to embark. But there is one 
piece of evidence in contradiction of this story, of which 
even themselves could hardly dispute the weight—to wit, 
the dale of the following letter to the Prince Regent of 
England, which General Gourgaud brought out the same 
evening to the Bellerophon, and which clearly proves— 
that what Napoleon ultimately did on the 15th, depended 
m nowise on anything that Maitland said on the 14th. 

Rochefort, July the 13TH, 1815 

“ Royal Highness, 

" A victim to the factions which divide my country, 
and to the hostility of the greatest Powers of Europe, 1 have 
terminated my political career, and come, like Themistocles, to 
seat myself on the hearth of the British people. I put myself 
under the protection of their latvs, which I claim from your 
Royal Highness as the most powerful, the most constant, and 
the most generous of my enemies. Napoleon.” 
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Maitland sent on Gourgaud in the 67 a.ifv with this letter: 

< “^'’*"5 once more addressed I-as ('arcs in these words 
You will recollect that I am not authonscij to stipulate 
as to the reception of Buonaparte in England, hut that he 
must consider himself as entirely at the disposal of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent ”—preparedehis ship for 
the reception of the fallen Emperor. 

On the 13th the Epervier bri^ brought him out of the 
Aix roads; but wind and tide being unfavourable, Maitland 
sent the barge of the Btllerophon to transport him to the 
ship. The officers and most of the crew of the Epm trr 
saw him depart, with tears in their eyes, and continued to 
cheer him as long as tlieir voices could tie licard. Captain 
Maitland received him respectfully, hut without any salute 
or distinguished honours. Napoleon uncovered himself on 
reaching the quarter-deck, and said in a firm tone of voice, 
“ I come to place myself under the protection of your 
prince and laws.” 

On hoard the Bellrrophon, as liefore in the Undauntni, 
Buonaparte made himself very popular among ImiiIi officers 
and crew. lie examined everything—praised everything - 
extolled the English nation—abo\e all, the English navy - 
and even admitted that the Duke of Wellington, “ e(|ual to 
himself in all other military qualities, was suficrior in 
prudence.” On the J3rd they jiasscd Ushant, and 
Napoleon gazed long and moumfully- and for the last lime 
—on the coast of Erance. On the ztih the lWUnup)wn 
entered Torbay, and .Maitland was mstanlly admonished to 
permit no communicalinn of anv kind between his ship and 
the coast. On the 26th Maitl.ind was ordered round to 
Plymouth Sound: and the arrival of Buona[)arte having by 
this time transpired, the ship was instantly surrounded by 
swarms of boats, filled with [lersons whose curiosity nothing 
could repress. There was considerable dilfiiully in keep¬ 
ing the ship itself clear of these eager multitudes. Na|K)lcon 
appeared on the deck, was greeted with huzzas, an'l bowed 
and smiled in return. 

On the 31st of July, Sir II. liunbury, under secretary of 
state, and Lord Keith, admiral of the Channel fleet, re 
paired on board the Belter'phon, and announa d the 
final resolution of the British government: n.'imely, isi, 
that General Buonaparte should not be landed in England, 
but removed forthwith to St. Helena, as being the situation 
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in which, more than any other at their command, the 
government thought security against a second escape, Md 
the indulgence to himself of personal freedom and exercise, 
might be reconciled; «ndly, that, with the exception of 
Savary and L’Alleraand, he might take with him any three 
officers h^ chose, as abo his surgeen, and twelve 
domestics. 

This letter was read in French by Sir Henry Bunbury. 
Napoleon Ibtened without look or gesture of impatience 
or surprise. Being then asked if he had anything to reply, 
he with perfect calmness of voice and manner protested 
against the orders to which he had been listening, and 
against the right claimed by the English Government to 
dispose of him as a prisoner of war. " I came into your 
ship,” said he, “ as I would into one of your villages. If I 
had been told I was to be a prisoner, I would not have 
come.” He then expatiated at great length on the title 
given him—General Buonaparte—and on the right which 
he had to be considered as a sovereign prince; he was, he 
said, three months before, as much Emperor of Elba as 
Louis was King of France, and, by invading another 
monarch’s dominions, could not have forfeited hb own 
rank as a monarch. He next adverted to the ignoble 
attitude in which England would place herself in the eyes 
of the world by abusing his confidence—hinted that either 
his father-m-law or the Czar would have treated him far 
differently—and concluded by expressing his belief that 
the climate and confinement of St. Helena would kill him, 
and his resolution, therefore, not to go to St. Helena. By 
what means he designed to resist the command of the 
English government, Napoleon did not say: there can be 
no doubt he meant Lord Keith and Sir tt. Bunbury to 
understand, that, rather than submit to the voyage in 
question, he would commit suicide; and what he thus 
hinted, was soon expressed distinctly, with all the accom¬ 
paniments of tears and passion, by two French ladies on 
board the Bellerophon —Madame Bertrand and Madame 
Montholon. But il this appears to have been set down, 
from the beginning, exactly for what it was worth. He 
who had chosen to outlive Krasnoi, and Leipzig, and 
Montmartre, and Waterloo, was not likely to die by hb 
own hand in the Bellerophon. We desire not to be con¬ 
sidered as insinuating, according to the custom of many, 
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that Napoleon ought to have rushed voluntarily on some 
English bayonet, when the fate of the i8th of June could 
no longer be doubtful. Laying all religious and moral 
obligations out of view (as probably he did), Na|Kileon 
himself said truly, that “ if Marius had fallen on his sword 
amidst the marches of Minturnae, he would aiever have 
enjoyed his 7th consulate.” No man ever more heariiiy 
than Napoleon approved the old maxim, that while there 
is life there is hope; and, far from thinking seriously at 
any time of putting an end to his own days, we must doubt 
if, between his abdication at the Elysie and the time 
wherein he felt the immediate approach of death, there 
occurred one day, or even one hour, in which some hoi« 
or scheme of recovering his fortunes did not agitate liis 


mina. , 

With regard to Napoleon’s reclamauons against the 
decision of the English government, it may probably sullire 
now to observe—tst, that that government had never, 
at any period, acknowledged him as Emiieror of !• ranee, 
and that it refused to he a party to the Ireatv under which 
he retired to Elba, simply because it was resolved not to 
acknowledge him as Emperor of Ellia. These things 
Napoleon well knew; and as to his recent rc evcrnse of 
imperial functions in France, he well knew that 
government had continued to acknowledge Louis Will, as 
Kinj’ all through the hundred days. UjHin no priiuiple, 
therefore, could he have expected beforehand to be treated 
as Emperor by the ministers of the Prime Regent; nor, 
even if he had lieen bom a legitimate prince, wimld it have 
been in the usual course of things for him, under existing 
circumstances, to persist in the o|Kn retention of his 
imperial style*. By assuming some tncognito, as sovereign, 
when travelling out of their own dominions are accustomed 
to do, Napoleon might have lut the root away from one 
long series of his subs^uent disputes with the 
government and authorities. But in doing as he did, he 
acted on calculation. He never laid aside the hopes 
of escape and of empire. It was his business to have 
complaints. If everything went on quietly and smooth y 
about him, what was to ensure the keeping up of a live!) 
interest in his fortunes among the faction, to which he 
stiU looked as inclined to befriend him, and above all. 
among the soldiery, of whose personal devotion, even after 
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the fatal catastrophe of Waterloo, he had no reason to 
doubt? Buonaparte, in his days of success, always 
attached more importance to etiquette than a prince bom 
to the purple, and not quite a fool, would have been likely 
to do; but in the obstinacy with which, after his total 
downfall, h» clung to the airy sound of majesty, and such 
pigmy toys of observance as could be obtained under his 
circumstances, we cannot persuade ourselves to behold no 
more than the sickly vanity of a parvenu. The English 
government acknowledged him by the highest military rank 
he had held at that time when the treaty of Amiens was con¬ 
cluded with him as First Consul; and the sound of General 
Buonaparte, now so hateful in his ears, who had under that 
style wielded the destinies of the world, might have been 
lost, if Napoleon himself had chosen, in some factitious style. 

To come to the more serious charges. Napoleon, driven 
to extremity in 1814 by the united armies of Europe, 
abdicated his throne, that abdication being the price of 
peace to France, and to soothe his personal sufferings, 
obtained the sovereignty of Elba. When he violated the 
treaty by returning in arms to Provence, the other pro¬ 
visions, which gave" peace to France and Elba to him, were 
annulled of course. When the fortune of Waterloo com¬ 
pelled him to take refuge in the Bellerophon —what was to 
be done? To replace in Elba, or any similar situation, 
under some new treaty, the man who had just broken a 
most solemn one, was out of the question, lo let him 
remain at large in the midst of a country close to France, 
wherein the press is free to licentiousness, and the popular 
mind liable to extravagant agitations, would have been to 
hazard the domestic tranquillity of England, and throw a 
thousand new difficulties in the way ol evci'y attempt to 
consolidate the social and political system of the French 
monarchy. In most other times the bullet or the axe 
would have been the gentlest treatment to be expected by 
one who had risen so high, and fallen so fatally. This his 
surrender to Captain Maitland—to say nothing of ^ the 
temper of the times—put out of the question. It remained 
to place him in a situation wherein his iiersonal comfort 
might as far as possible be united with security to the peace 
of the world; and no one has as yet pretended to point out 
a situation preferable in this point of view to that remote 
and rocky island of the Atlantic, on which it was the 
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fcrtune of the great Napoleon to close his earthlv career. 
The reader cannot require to be reminded that the person- 
age, whose relegation to St. Helena has formed the to|)ic ot 
so many indignant appeals and contemptuous commcnianes, 
was, after all, the same man, who, by an act of utterly 
wanton and unnecessary violence, scued I’nfc VII, and 
detained him a prisoner for ne.irly lour ye.us, and wlio, 
having entrapped Ferdinand VI 1 , to I'ayonne, and c\'oiled 
his abdication by the threat of murder, concluded by 
locking him up during five years at Valeni;av. 

The hints and threats of suicide haviit" failed in produc¬ 
ing the de.sired effect—and a most ridiculous attemjit on 
the part of some crazy persons in England to get possession 
of Napoleon’s person, by citing him to appear as a witne-ss 
on a case of libel, having been baflled, more fonnallv Ilian 
was necessary, by the swift sailing of the Hcltcrophi>n for the 
Start—the fallen Emperor at length received in quiet the 
intimation, that .Vdmiral Sir (Icorgc Coikburn was ready 
to receive him on board the S'l'ilhitmbfthvhl, and convey 
him to .St. Helena. Savary and L’Allemand were among 
the few persons omitted by name in King Eoiiis's amnesty 
on his second restoration, and they were i xtremely alarmed 
when they found that the retnat of St. Helena was lairred 
on them by the English government, 'nicy e\cn threatened 
violence—but con.sulling Sir Samuel Roinillv, and thus 
ascertaining that the government h.ul no thoughts of siir- 
rcndeiing them to I-oiiis XVTII . submitted at length witfi 
a good grace to the inevitable separation. Na[)oleon’s 
suite, as finally arranged, consisted of Count liertrand 
(grand m.aster of the palace), Count Montholon (one of his 
council of stt^tc). Count lais Cazes, (ieneral CrOiirgaud (his 
aidc-dc-c,amp), and Dr. O’Me.ira, an Irish n.ual surgeon, 
whom he had found in the llelltrophtm. and who was now 
by his desire transferred to the SorthumhnUtnd Hertramf 
and Montholon were a<'oin])anied by their rcspcrlise 
countesses and some childnn, and twelve iipjier domestics 
of the imperial household followed their master’s fortune. 
Of the money which Napoleon b.ad with him, to the 
amount of some £4000, the Kritisli government took |X)s. 
session, pro tempore, annoiiniing that they chargid tbem- 
selvcs with providing regularly for all the exiKndilure of 
his establishment; but his plate, chiefly gold and of much 
value, was permitted to remain untouched. 
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On the 8th of August the Northumberland sailed for St. 
Helena, and the exile had his first view of his destined 
retreat on the 15th of October, i8t5. During the voyage. 
Sir George Cockbum departed from some observances of 
respect into which Captain Maitland had very naturally 
fallen, under very different circumstances. The admiral, 
in a word, did not permit Napoleon to assume the first 
place on board the Northumberland. He did the honoun 
of the table himself; nor did he think it necessary to break 
up his company immediately after dinner, because the ex¬ 
emperor chose to rise then— in adherence to the custom of 
French society: neither did he man his yards or fire salutes 
on any occasion, as is done in the case of crowned heads, 
nor follow the example of the French suite in remaining at 
all times uncovered in the presence of Napoleon. With 
these exceptions, General Buonaparte was treated with all 
the respect which great genius and great misfortunes could 
claim from a generous mindf nor was he on the whole 
insensible to the excellent conduct cither of Maitland or of 
Cockburn. Cruelly and most unjustly attacked, as the 
former had been, by Las Cazes and .Savary—and by 
Napoleon—when the captain of the Bellerophon comes to 
record his final sentiments towards his prisoner, it is in 
these affecting words—" It may appear surprising that a 
possibility should exist of a British officer being prejudiced 
m favour of one who had caused so many calamities to his 
country; but to such an extent did he possess the power of 
pleasing, that there are few people who could have sat at 
the same table with him for nearly a month, as I did, with¬ 
out feeling a sensation of pity, perhaps allied to regret, that 
a man possessed of so many fascinating qualities, and who 
had held so high a station in life, should be feduced to the 
situation in which I saw him.” 

To the extraordinary power of fascination which Napoleon 
had at command, a still more striking testimony occurs in 
an anecdote, apparently well authenticated, of Lord Keith. 
When someone alluded in this old admiral’s hearing to 
Buonaparte’s repeated request of a personal interview with 
the Prince Regent, " On my conscience,” said Lord Keith, 
“ I believe, if you consent to that, they will be excellent 
friends within half an hour.” 
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CHAPTER XT,I! 

Napoleon at St, Helfaa—The Uriars—Longwood—ChargM agal[i*t 
the English Government respecluig his arrommcHtattoiis ,nul trial- 
ment at St. Helena—Charges against ti e Governor, Sir HmUm 
Lowe—Napoleon's mode of life at l.otigwoml—His Health falls ofl 
—His Death and Funeral—Conclusion. 

Napoleon was weary of shipboard, and, therefore, landed 
immediately. Finding the curiosity of the people trouble¬ 
some, he took up his (juarters at The /Iriarf, a smifll 
cottage about half a mile from James's Town, ilunng the 
interval which must needs elapse before the admual rotdd 
provide suitable accommodation for liis permanent resi¬ 
dence. For that purpose 1 -ongwood, a vill.i alxmt six 
miles from James’s Town, was, after an examm.ition of all 
that the island alTorded, determined on; exiept Plantation 
House, the country risidenre of the governor, tlicrc was 
no superior house m St. Helena; and two months having 
been employed diligently in some additions and repairs, 
the fallen Emperor took j)ossc.ssion of liis Bp|Mimted almdc 
on the loth of December. The very limited atcommoda- 
tion of the Briars (where, indeed, Na|)oleon merely 
occupied a pavilion of two chamliers in the garden of a 
Mr. Balcombe), had liitherto prcvente.l him Irom having 
all his little suite of attendants under the same roof with 
him. They were now reassemhled at l/mgwood, with 
tlie exception of M. and Mine. Montholon, who in copied 
a separate hduse at some little distance from it. Wlule 
at The Briars, Na|)oleon made himself eminently agrceahle 
to the family of the Balrombcs, particularly the young 
ladies and children, and submitted on the whole with 
temper and grace to the inconveniences of narrow accom¬ 
modation in-doors, and an almost total want of exercise 
abroad—this last evil oceasioned wholly by bis own 
reluctance to ride out in the neighliourhood of the town. 
He continued also to live on terms of perfect civility with 
Sir George Coekbum; and, notwithstanding some orca- 
sional ebullitions of violence, there seemed to Ite no reason 
for doubting that, when fairly esublished with his suite 
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On the 8th of Au^st the Northumberland sailed for St. 
Helena, and the ex 3 e had his first view of his destinal 
retreat on the 15th of October, 1815. During the voyage, 
Sir George Cockbum departed from some observances of 
respect into which Captain Maitland had very naturally 
fallen, under very different circumstances. The admiral, 
in a word, did not permit Napoleon to assume the first 
place on board the Northumberland. He did the honours 
of the table himself; nor did he think it necessary to break 
up his company immediately after dinner, because the ex¬ 
emperor chose to rise then—in adherence to the custom of 
French society: neither did he man his yards or fire salutes 
on any occasion, as is done in the case of crowned heads, 
nor follow the example of the French suite in remaining at 
all times uncovered in the presence of Napoleon. With 
these exceptions. General Buonaparte was treated with all 
the respect which great genius and great misfortunes could 
claim from a generous mindf nor was he on the whole 
insensible to the excellent conduct cither of Maitland or of 
Cockburn. Cruelly and most unjustly attacked, as the 
former had been, by Las Cazes and .Savary—and by 
Napoleon—when the captain of the Bellerophon comes to 
record his final sentiments towards his prisoner, it is in 
these affecting words—“ It may appear surprising that a 
possibility should exist of a British officer being prejudiced 
in favour of one who had caused so many calamities to his 
country; but to such an extent did he possess the power of 
pleasing, that there are few people who could have sat at 
the same table with him for nearly a month, as I did, with¬ 
out feeling a sensation of pity, perhaps allied to regret, that 
a man possessed of so many fascinating qualities, and who 
had held so high a station in life, should be feduced to the 
situation in which I saw him.” 

To the extraordinary power of fascination which Napoleon 
had at command, a still more striking testimony occurs in 
an anecdote, apparently well authenticated, of Lord Keith. 
When someone alluded in this old admiral’s hearing to 
Buonaparte’s repeated request of a personal interview with 
the Prince Regent, “ On my conscience,” said Lord Keith, 
“ I believe, if you consent to that, they will be excellent 
friends within half an hour.” 
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CHAPTER XUI 

Napoleon at St. Helena—The Unan—Ivonprood—Chariffi axaUiat 
the English Government respecting his arci)n)incxl.ile>ii> aiul treat¬ 
ment at St. Helena—Charges against ti e Gosernor, Sir llinlvin 
Lowe—Napoleon's mode of life at l.ongwiKid—His Health falls ufl 
—His Death and Funeral—Conclusion 

Napoleon was weary of sliiptxiard. and, therefore, landed 
immediately. Finding the curiosilv of the jieople troufile- 
some, he took up his (juarters at The linars, a smtfll 
cottage about half a mile from Janus's Town, during the 
interval which must needs elapse belorc the ndmirnl roiiltl 
provide suitable accommodation for lies iM-niianent resi¬ 
dence. For that purpse Longwood, a villa alKiiit six 
miles from James’s Town, was, after an examination of all 
that the island alTorded. determined on; exreiil I’lantation 
House, the country residence of the governor, there wa.s 
no superior house in St. Helena; and two monllis having 
been employed diligently in .some additions .lud repairs, 
the fallen Emperor took possession of bis a[)|ioim(d alnide 
on the loth of December. The very limited aiiommoda- 
tion of the Brian (where, indeed, Napoleon merely 
occupied a pavilion of two chambers in the garden of a 
Mr, Balcombe), had hitherto prevented him from having 
all his little suite of attendants under the same loot with 
him. They were now re-asscmhlcd at Ixingwood, with 
the exception of M. and Mme. Monlliolon, who occupied 
a separate hdusc at some little distance from it. While 
at The Briars, Na[X(lcon made himself eminently agreeable 
to the family of the Balrombcs, particularly the young 
ladies and children, and submitted on the whole with 
temper and grace to the inconveniences of narrow accom¬ 
modation in-doors, and an almost total want of exercise 
abroad—this last evil occasioned wholly by his own 
reluctance to ride out in the neighiwurhood of the town. 
He continued also to live on terms of perfect civility with 
Sir George Cockhum; and, notwithstanding some occa¬ 
sional ebullitions of violence, there seemed to lie no reason 
for doubting that, when fairly esublished with his suite 
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about him, he would gradually reconcile himself to the 
situation in which he was likely to remain, and turn his 
powerful faculties upon some study or pursuit worthy of 
their energy, and capable of ciieating captivity of half its 
bitterness. These anticipations were not realised. 

The accusations brought by the prisoner and his instru¬ 
ments against the government of England, in regard to 
the accommodations at Longwood, the arrangements con¬ 
cerning the household establishment, and the regulations 
adopted with a view to the security of his person, have 
been so often answered in detail, that we may spare our¬ 
selves the pain of dwelling on transactions little worthy of 
filling a large space in the story of Napoleon. It being 
granted that it was necessary to provide against the evasion 
of Buonaparte; that the protracted separation from him of 
his wife and son (not, at anyrate, the act of England, but 
of Austria) was in itself justified by obvious political 
considerations; and that England would have given good 
reason of offence to the King of France, had she complied 
with Napoleon’s repeated demands, to be styled and 
treated as Emperor—if these things be granted, we do 
not see how even the shadow of blame can attach to the 
much-abused ministers, on whom fortune threw one of the 
most delicate and thankless of all offices. His house was, 
save one (that of the governor), the best on the island: 
from the beginning it was signified that any alterations or 
additions, suggested by Napoleon, would be immediately 
attended to; and the framework of many apartments was 
actually prepared in England, to be sent out and dis¬ 
tributed according to his pleasure. As it was, Napoleon 
had for his own immediate personal accommodation, a 
suite of rooms, consisting of a saloon, an tating-room, a 
library, a billiard-room, a small study, a bedroom, and a 
bathroom; and various English gentlemen, accustomed 
to all the appliances of modem luxury, who visited the 
exile of Longwood, concur in stating that the accommoda¬ 
tions around him appeared to them every way complete 
and unobjectionable. He had a good collection of books, 
and the means of adding to these us much as he cliose. 
His suite consisted in all of five gentlemen and two ladies: 
the superior French and Italian domestics about his own 
person were never fewer than eleven; and the sum allowed 
for his domestic expenditure was £13,000 per annum—the 
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governor of St. Helena, moreover, having authority to draw 
on the treasury for any larger sum, in case he should con¬ 
sider ^ij,ooo as insufficient. When we consider that 
wines, and most other articles heavilv taxed in England, 
go duty-free to St. Helena, it is really intolerable to be told 
that this income was nut adequate—nay, Uiat jt was not 
munificent—for a person in Napoleon’s situation. It was 
a larger income than is allotted to the governor of any 
English colony whatever, except the governor-general of 
India. It was twice as large as tlie official income of a liritish 
secretary of state has ever been. We decline entering at all 
into the minor charges connected with this humiliating sub¬ 
ject; at least a single example niav serve. One of the loudest 
complaints was about the def'uienry and inferior qu.ility of 
wine: on examination it appeared, that N.ipolcon’s upper 
domestics were allowed each day, per man, a Inittle of 
claret, costing £6 per dozen (without duly) and the 
lowest menial employed at Longwood a Ixittlc of good 
Teneriffe wine daily.—Th.u the talile of the (alien Emix ror 
himself was always served in a style at leiust aiiswi ruble to 
the dignity of a general officer in the Ifiitish service—tliuf 
was never even denied. Passing from the mttrior—we 
conceive that we cannot do better than quote the lunguagi 
of one of his iusual and impartial visitois, .Mr Elli-. 

“ There never, perhaps,” (says this gentleman), " was a 
prisoner, so much requiring to be watrheil and guardeil, 
to whom so much liberty and range lor cxenise was 
allowed. With an officer he may go over any part of the 
island; wholly unobserved, his limits extend (our tniles- 
partially observed, eight—and overlooked twelve. At 
night the sentinels certainly close round Longwood itself 
It indeed appears impossible to conceive of a prisonrr 
more liberally treated in all these respects. There remains 
the constantly repeated vituperation of the climate of St. 
Helena. It appears, however, by tables kept and pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Amott, that the sick list of a regiment, 
sutioned close to Buonaparte's residence during his suy, 
rarely contained more than one name out of forty-five-a 
proportion which must be admitted to be most remarkably 
small. In effect, the house of Ungwood sunds jooo feet 
above the level of the sea; the ocean breezes purify the 
air continually; and within the tropics there is proliablv 
no healthier situation wliatever. If it be said that Napoleon 
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should not have been confined within the tropics at all— 
it is answered that it was necessary to remove him from the 
neighbourhood of the countries in which his name was 
the watchword of rebellion and discord—and that, after 
all, Napoleon was a native of Corsica, one of the hottest 
climates in Europe, and was at all times, constitutionally, 
able to endure the extremes of heat much better than of 
cold—witness Egypt and Russia. 

There was a rule that Napoleon’s correspondence should 
all pass through the hands of the governor of St. Helena— 
and this Sir Walter Scott condemns. Had the English 
government acted on the Buonapartean model, they would 
have made no such regulation, but taken the liberty of 
privately examining his letters, and resealing them, after the 
fashion of the post-office under Lavalette. It diminishes 
our regret when we learn from Sir Walter Scott’s next page, 
that, m spite of all laws and severities on this score, 
Napoleon and the companions of his exile contrived, from 
the beginning to the end, to communicate with their friends 
in Europe, without the supervision of any English authorities 
whatever. 

The finishing touch is put to the picture of unworthy 
duplicity by one of Napoleon’s own followers, and most 
noisy champions. General Gourgaud. This gentleman 
himself informed the English government, that at the time 
when Napoleon, in order to create the notion that his 
supplies were restricted beyond all endurance, sent some 
plate to James’s Town to be broken up and sold, he, 
Napoleon, had in his strong box at Longwood at least 
£10,000 in gold coin. 

There is one name which will descend to posterity laden 
with a tenfold portion of the abuse which 4 ^apoleon and 
his associates lavished on all persons connected in any 
degree with the superintendence and control of his captive 
condition—that of Sir Hudson Lowe, a general officer in 
the English army, who became governor of St. Helena in 
May, 1816, and continued to hold that situation down to 
the period of the ex-emperor’s death in i8ji. The vanity 
of Napoleon appears to have been wounded from the 
beginning by this appointment. According to him, no 
person ought in decency to have been entrusted with the 
permanent care of his detention, but some English noble¬ 
man of the highest rank. The answer is very plain, that 
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the situation was not likely to find favour in the eyes of 
any such person; and when one considers what the birth 
and manners of by far the greater number of Buonaparte's 
own courtiers, peers and princes included, were, it is dilli- 
cult to repress wonder in listening to this particular subject 
of complaint. Passing over this original •quarrel—it 
appears that, according to Buonap.trte’s own admission, 
Sir H. Lowe endeavoured, when he took his thankless 
office upon him, to place the intercourse between himself 
and his prisoner on a footing as gracious as could well lie 
looked for under all the circumstances of the case; and 
that he, the ex-emperor, ere the governor had been a week 
at St, Helena, condesiended to insult him to his fine by 
language so extravagantly, intolerably,and vulgarly uili nsive, 
as never ought, under any circumstances whatever, to have 
stained the lips of one who made any jirctension to the 
character of a gcnilcm.in. ('ii.iiitiiig that Sir Hudson 
Lowe was not an officer of the first distinition—it must be 
admitted that he did no wrong m aitepting a duty ollercd 
to him by his government; and that Napoleon was guilty, 
not only of indecorum, but of meanness, in rcproai lung a 
man so situ.atcd, as he did almost at their first interview, 
with the circumstances-of whidi at worst it could but Ire 
said that they were not sjileiidid—of his previous life. 
But this is far too little, Granting that Sir Hudson Uwe 
had been in history and in conduct, both before he came 
to St, Helena and during his suy there, all that the most 
ferocious libels of the Buonapartists have ever dared to say 
or to insinuate—it would still remain a theme of unmixed 
wonder and regret, that Napoleon Buonaparte should have 
stooped to visit on his head the wrongs which, if they were 
wrong's, proceeded not from the governor of St, ffcicna, 
but from the English ministry, whose servant he was, “ I 
can only account,” says Mr, Ellis, “ for his petulance and 
unfounded complaints from one of two motivra-either he 
wishes by these means to keep alive an interest in Europe, 
and more especially in England, where he flatters himself 
he has a party; or his troubled mind finds an occupation 
in the tracasseries which his present eonduct gives to the 
governor. If the latter be the case, it is in vain for any 
governor to unite being on good terms with him to the 

performance of his duty.” 

Napoleon did everything he could to irritate this unfor- 
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tunate governor. He called him scrivener, Ihieftaker, liar, 
hangman; rejected all his civilities as insults; encouraged 
his attendants to rival in these particulars the audacity of 
his own language and conduct; refused by degrees to take 
the exercise which his health required, on pretext that it 
did him rtftre harm than good when he knew himself to be 
riding within view of English sentinels (which was not 
necessary at all within four miles of Longwood), or attended 
by an English officer—which was not necessary unless at 
the distance ot twelve miles from Longwood: above all, 
opposed every obstacle to the enforcement of that most 
proper regulation which made it necessary that his person 
should, once in every twenty-four hours, be visible to some 
British officer. In a word, Napoleon Buonaparte bent the 
whole energies of his mighty intellect to the ignoble task of 
tormenting Sir Hudson Lowe; and the extremities of 
degradation to which these efforts occasionally reduced 
himself, in the eyes of his own attendants, are such as we 
dare not particularise, and as will be guessed by no one 
who has not read the memoir of his Italian doctor, 
.\ntommarchi. 

Meantime, the great object was effectually attained. 
The wrongs of Napoleon, the cold cruelty of the English 
government, and the pestilent petty tyranny of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, were the perpetual themes of table-talk all over 
Europe. There were statesmen of high rank in either 
house of the British parliament, who periodically descanted 
on these topics—and the answers as often elicited from the 
ministers of the crown, only silenced such declamations for 
the moment, that they might be renewed with increased 
violence after time had elapsed sufficient to allow the news 
to come back to England with the comments of Longwood. 
The utter impossibility of an escape from St. Helena was 
assumed on all such occasions, with the obvious inference 
that there could be no use for sentinels and domiciliary 
visitations at Longwood, except for the gratification of 
malignant power. But it is now ascertained, that, through¬ 
out the whole period of the detention, schemes of evasion 
were in agitation at St. Helena, and that agents were busy, 
sometimes in London, more frequently in North America, 
with preparations which had no other object in view. A 
-tcamship, halting just beyond the line of sight, might 
undoubtedly have received Napoleon at certain seasons of 
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the year without difficulty, could he only contrive to elude 
the nocturnal vigilance of tlie sentinels about tlie house of 
Longwood: and that this was impossible, or even difficult, 
General Gourgaud himself does not hesiute to denv. The 
rumours of these plots reached from time to tune Sir 
Hudson Lowe; and, quickening of course his fears and his 
circumspection, kept the wounds of jealousy and dutnist 
continually open and angry. 

There were moments, however, in wliich Napoleon ap¬ 
peared, to persons likely to influence public feeling in 
Europe by their rejxirts, in altitudes of a far diflerent 
description. When strangers of eminence (generally 
officers on their way to or from India), hailing at St. 
Helena, requested and obtained permis.sion to )iay their 
respects at Longwood, Najinleon received them, for the 
most part, with the case and dignity of a man supencr to 
adversity. It w.i,'. by these worthier exhibitions that ilie 
fallen Emperor earned the lofty eulogy of Byron: 

—Well thy soul hJtli l>r'«’ke<l the turninn liile. 

With thit iintaucht mii.ite ptiilosoyliv. 

Which, be it wiiJoni, c.ililrc-ss, or ih-ep pride, 

Is gall and wormwtvnl to .on nifiny 

When th«‘ wh(dc h-nt of haln-tl sttK.d furtl I'V, 

To watch and nj<Kk th»'f shnnkiiig, thou ha^t vinh-t , 
With a s<*dal'‘ anti ry«», 

When h'orliine lied her si*od'd and favourite 
He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him pdeti 


.\mong the visitors now all'idcd to was (aplairt Basil 
Hall: and he has, perhaps, presented the world with the 
most graphic sketch of Naixilcon as he appear^ on sm h 
occasions at I.ongsvood. “ Buonaparte ’ (sav^ this tiuveller) 
" .struck me (Aug. 13, 1817) as diffcrm ; . oiisidcrably from al 
the pictures add busts I bad seen of him. His face and 
figure looked much broader and more square—larger, 
indeed, in every way, than any rt presentation I had met 
with. His corpulency, at this time re|>orted to be ex¬ 
cessive, was by no means remarkable. His flesh looked, 
on the contrary, firm and muscular. Ilicre was not the 
least trace of colour in his cheeks; in fact, his skin was 
more like marble than ordinary flesb. Not the smal.cst 
wrinkle was discernible on his brow, nor an approach to a 
furrow on any part of his lountcnance, Hi-s health and 
snirits, judging from appearances, were exiclient; though, 
at this period, it was generally believed m England tliat he 
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was fast sinking under a complication of diseases, and that 
his spirits were entirely gone. His manner of speaking was 
rather slow than otherwise, and perfectly distinct: and he 
waited with great patience and kindness for my answers to 
his questions. The brilliant and sometimes dazzling ex¬ 
pression of* his eye could not be overlooked. It was not, 
iwwever, a permanent lustre, for it was only remarkable 
when he was excited by some point of particular interest. 
It is impossible to imagine an expression of more entire 
mildness, I may almost call it of benignity and kindliness, 
than that whicli played over his features during the whole 
interview. If, therefore, he was at this time out of health 
and in low spirits, his power of self-command must have 
been even more extraordinary than is generally supposed; 
tor his whole deportment, his conversation, and the ex¬ 
pression of his face, indicated a frame in perfect health, 
and a mind at ea.se.” 

These favourable reports from seemingly impartial 
witnesses, lent new wings to the tale of Sir Hudson Lowe's 
oppression; and perhaps the exile of St. Helena continued 
to fill a larger space in the eye of the world at large, than 
had ever before fallen to the lot of one removed for ever, 
to al^ appearance, from the great theatre of human passions. 
It was then that Lord Byron thus apostrophised him: 

■' Conqueror and Captive of the Earth art thou! 

Slie trembles at thee still—and thy wild name 
Was ne’er more bruited in men’s mmds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 

Who woo’d thee once, thy vassal and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself—nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 

Who deemed thee for a time whate’er thou didst assert ” 

• 

And it was then that an English nobleman of high rank, 
who throughout manifested especial interest in the fortunes 
of Napoleon, inscribed his statue (in the gardens of 
Holland House) with the lines of Homer: 

Ov yap TTui TtOvrjKtv iiri \6ovi 8ios 'Oditnrevs, 

AXk’ in mo fwos KartpvKrrai ei’pti ttovtw 
Ni)(r<j) iv ap<{>ipvry yaX€rot &€ pnv iv5pn ixoiwiv.* 

‘ “ The godlike Ulysses is not yet dead upon the earth; 

He still Ungers a living captive within the breadth of ocean, 

In some unapproachable island, where savage men detain him.” 

Odvss book i. ver. 19] 
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In ordmary times, the course of Napoleon’s life at Long- 
wood appears to have been as follows. He rose early, and, 
as soon as he was out of bed, either mounted on horseback, 
or began to dicute some part of the historv of his life to 
Montholon or Gourgaud. He breakfasted a la JourfhetU. 
sometimes alone, sometimes with his suite, beiwen lo and 
II oclock; read or dictated until between 2 and 3, when 
he received such visitors as he chose to admit, lie then 
rode out, either on horseback or in his carrin^o, for a 
couple of hours, attended generally by all his .suite; Uien 
read or dictated again until near eight, at which hour 
dinner was served. He prefeired plain food, and ate 
plentifully. A few glasses of daret, less than an English 
pint, were taken during dinner; and a cup of coffee con¬ 
cluded the second and l.ost meal of the dav, as the first, 
A single glass of champagne, or any stronger wine, was 
sufficient to call the blood into his cheek. His lonstitu- 
tional delicacy of stomach, indeed, is said to have Iwen 
such, that it was at all limes actually impossible for him to 
indulge any of the coarser appetites of our nature to 
excess. He took, however, great ipianlities of snuff. A 
game of chess, a French tragedy re.id aloud, or conversa¬ 
tion, closed the evening. The habits of his life liad 
taught him to need but little sleep, and to lake this bv 
starts; and he generally had some one to read to him after 
he went to Ived at night, as is (ommon with those whose 
pillows are pressed by anxious heads, 

Napoleon was elaborately careful of his person. He 
loved the bath, and took it at least ome every day. lies 
dress at St. Helena was generally the .same which he had 
worn at the Tuileries as Em[)eror—viz. the green uniform, 
faced with re<f, of the chasseurs of the guard, with the star 
and cordon of the Legion of Honour. His suite to the 
last continued to mamt.iin around him, as far as was 
possible, the style and circumstance of his rourt. 

As early as the battle ol Waterloo, reports were prevalent 
in France that Napoleon’s health was declining; yet we 
have already seen that, so late as April, 1817, no symptom 
of bodily illness could be traccrj in his external appearance. 
From this time, however, his attendants continued to urge, 
with increasing vehemence, the necessity of granting more 
indulgence, in consequence of the shattered condition of 
his constitution: and, although such suggestions were, for 
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obvious reasons, listened to at first with considerable 
suspicion, there can be little doubt now, that in this matter 
the fame of Longwood spake truth. 

Dr. Amott, an English physician, already referred to, 
who attended on Napoleon’s death-bed, has informed us 
that he hhnself frequently reverted to the fact, that his 
father died of scirrhus of the pylorus. “ We have high 
authority ” (says this writer) “ that this affection of the 
stomach cannot be produced without a considerable pre¬ 
disposition of the parts to disease. If, then, it should be 
admitted that a previous disposition of the parts to this 
disease did exist, might not the depressing passions of the 
mind act as an exciting cause? .It is more than probable 
that Napoleon Buonaparte’s mental sufferings in St. 
Helena were very poignant. By a man of such un¬ 
bounded ambition, and who had once aimed at universal 
dominion, captivity must have been severely felt. I can 
safely assert, that any one of tcm|)crate habits, who is not 
exposed to much bodily exertion, night air, and atmo¬ 
spherical changes, may have as much immunity from disease 
in St. Helena as in Europe; and I may, therefore, further 
assert, that the disease of which Buonaparte died was not 
the effect of climate.”—It is added, that out of all Napoleon’s 
family, which, including English and Chinese servants, 
amounted to fifty persons, only one individual died during 
the five years of their stay in St. Helena, and this man, an 
Italian major-domo, had brought the seeds of consumption 
with him from Europe. 

In March, 1817, Lord Holland made a solemn appeal 
to the British Parliament on the subject of Napoleon’s 
treatment, and was answered by Lord Bathurst—in such 
a manner that not one could be found to second him. 
The intelligence of this appears to have exerted a powerful 
influence on the spirits of the captive. It was about the 
25th of September 1818, that his health began to be 
affected in a manner sufficient to excite alarm in Dr. 
O’Meara, who informed him, that unless he took regular 
exercise out of doors (which of late he had seldom done), 
the progress of the evil would lie rapid. Napoleon declared, 
in answer, that he would never more take exercise while 
exposed to the challenge of sentinels. The physician 
stated, that if he persisted, the end would be fatal. “ I 
shall have this consolation at least,” answered he, " that my 
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death will be an eternal dishonour to the En:;lish nation, who 

sent me to this climate to die under the lands o(.” 

O’Meara again represented the consciiuences of his 
obstinacy. “That which is written, is written,’’ said 
Napoleon, looking up, “ our days are reckoned ’’ 

Shortly after this, O’Meara — lieiiig detei'ted in a 
suspicious correspondetue with one llolnics, Najiolcon's 
pecuniary agent in London—w.is miu home hs Sir Ihid'on 
Lowe; and, Napoleon declining to reicivc any plivMi laii 
of the governor’s nomination insti.id, an Italian, by lar.ie 
Antomniarchi, was sent out by hi' soter Ihuduie. Uitb 
this doctor there came abo two li.di.in priests, who^e 
presence Napoleon himself had soloited, and selected by 
his uncle, Cardinal Fesch. 

His obstinate refus.il to take bodily evircise rnicht have 
sprung in some me.csure from internal ,ind in.h ■ nb.ible 
sensations. To all Antoniman In’s iiudnal presi nptioiis, 
he opposed the like determin.ition. "Hoi tor.’’ he s.ud 
(14th October iS:o), “no ]iliysii king, we ate a inaihinr 
made to live; we arc org.inised lor that poipose, and siii h 
IS our nature; do not counter.u t the living, priii<iple let 
it alone—leave it the liberty of selfdihiiie it vvill rio 
better than voiir drugs, thir body is a vv.iiili, intended to 
go for a given time 'I'he w.itc liinaki r . .iiinot opi 11 it, and 
must work at random. For om e that he nlieves or 
assists It bv his crookeil instruments, he mjurid it ten times, 
and at last dcstrovs It’’ 

With the hc.dtli ol Napoleon his mind s.ink abo Sonic 
fishes in a iiond m the g.irden at I.ongwood h.id attr.o le<l 
his notice, a deleterious subotame h-ippeind to mi\ with 
tbc water-'they' so k* iied and (lii'd l.verylliing 1 
love,” said Napoleon, "everything that b. longs to we is 
stricken. Heaven and mankind mute to .Udo t me" hits 
of long sill Die and profound iiiel.uo Imlv v.ne now fre- 
cpient." " In those d.iys,” be on<e said .iloud. m a reverie, 
“ In those days I was N.ipoh-on. Now I am nothing 
my strength, my f.afultic.s for ,d(e tne I no longer live, I 

only exi-st ’’ , , 1 . 

When Sir Huibon Lowe was made aware ol tlie lomlition 

of the captive, he inlorined the govcriin/nl at home, and 
bv his M.ijesty’s desire, anthoiity was inimcdialefv givtn 
for removing to St. Il<l<na from the Cape, any imdoal 
officer on whom Napoleon’s choice miglil fall. Hus tie- 
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spatch did not, however, reach St. Helena, until Napoleon 
had breathed his last. 

About the middle of April, i82r, the disease assumed 
such an appearance, that Dr. Antommarchi became very 
anxious to have the advice of some English physician, and 
the patier^j; at length consented to admit the visits of Dr. 
Arnott, already referred to. But this gentleman also was 
heard in vain urging the necessity of medical applications. 
“ Quod scriptum scriptum,” once more answered Napoleon ; 
“ our hour is marked, and no one can claim a moment of 
life beyond what fate has predestined.” 

From the 15th to the 25th of April, Napoleon occupied 
himself with drawing up his last will—in which he be¬ 
queathed his orders, and a specimen of every article in his 
wardrobe, to his son. On the i8th he gave directions for 
opening his body after death, expressing a special desire 
that his stomach should be scrutinised, and its appearances 
communicated to his son. “ The vomitings,” he said, “ which 
succeed one another without interruption, seem to show 
that of all my organs the stomach is the most diseased. I 
am inclined to believe it is attacked with the disorder which 
killed my father—a scirrhus in the pylorus—the physicians 
of Montpelier prophesied it would be hereditary in our 
family.” He also gave directions to the priest Vignali as 
to the manner in which he wished his body to be laid out 
in a chambre ardente (a state-room lighted with torches). 
“ I am neither an atheist,” said Napoleon, “ nor a rationalist; 
I believe in God, and am of the religion of my father. I 
was born a Catholic, and will fulfil all the duties of that 
church, and receive the assistance which she administers.” 

On the 3rd of May it became evident that the scene was 
neat its close. The attendants would fain, have called in 
more medical men; but they durst not, knowing his feelings 
on this head: “ Even had he been speechless,” said one of 
them, “ we could not have brooked his eye.” The last 
sacraments of the church were now administered by V’ignali. 
He lingered on thenceforth in a delirious stupor. On the 
4th the Island was swept by a tremendous storm, which 
tore up almost all the trees about Longwood by the roots. 
The 5th was another day of tempests; and about six in the 
evening, Napoleon—having pronounced the words “ tete 
d’armee,” passed for ever from the dreams of battle. 

On the 6th of May the body being opened by Antom- 
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march!, in the presence of five Briii>h me.ii.al men. n-i.i a 
number of the militar_\ officers of the ^,ir[l^on, iis well as 
Bertrand and Montholon, the cause of death was sulfalently 
manifest. A cancerous ulcer occupied ahno.si the wh.ole r! 
the stomach. 

Napoleon desired in his will, that his ho<l)* should he 
buried “on the banks of the Seme, amoiie the Kienili 
people, whom he had loved so well.” Sir Miiilson 1 owe 
could not, of course, expect the Km(’ of h'ranre to peinnt 
this to take place; and a "rave was prep.md amoii^ 'ome 
weeping willows beside a fountain, m a small s,illev called 
Slant’s, verv near to Lonswood, It was under the shade 
of these willows that the Kxile had had his fasoiiiite 
evening seat; and it was there he h.id been Iw ird to .say, 
that if he must be interrcil in .*^1 Ibluta, he would prefer 
to he. 

The body of the Kiiipcror, i lad in his iisii.il iindonn, 
was now exposed to the pulilic view, ,md sMted aMord- 
ingly bv all the poptil.ition of the I'-laiid dbe soldiers of 
the garri'Oii jiassed the i oiu li sluwlv. in sm di' lile, e.u li 
ollicer p.Uj-ini;, in his liirii, to pn^s r. .pc tlmly the (ro/ai 
hand of the dead. On the .Stii, his household, the 
govenor, the admiral, and all the iisil and milit.iry 
authorities of the pl.ue. aitvnded liiin to the cr.isc-the 
pall sjtrcad over Ins rollm lx me the iiiihtary c lo.ik which 
he wore at .Maren;;i) 'I lie road not being p.is.abic for 
carriages, a party of Mn.di'li grenadnis bore Napoleon to 
bis toml). The admiral's shin (bid imiiiite guns, while 
Vignah read the 'vrsice of his ch'irili I he tofliii then 
descended anii lsi a disi harge of tinee solhs . from rbleeii 
cannon; and a lingh stone was lowered osir the remain, 
of one who needs no epil.iph. 


KAt'Ot-toN confcs.scd more than onre at Longwood that 
he owed his downfall to nothing hut the extravagance of 
his own errors. " It must be owned,” said he, " that 
fortune spoiled me. Ere 1 was thirty years of age. I found 
myself invested with great (ww-er, and the neiver of pn.it 
events.” No one, indeed, can hope to judge him burly, 
either in the brilliancy of his day or the troubled darkness 
of his evening, who docs not ta.sk imagination to conceive 
the natural effects, on a temperament and genius so fiery 
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and daring, of that almost instantaneous transition from 
poverty and obscurity to the summit of fame, fortune, and 
power. The blaze which dazzled other men’s eyes, had 
fatal influence on his. He began to believe that there was 
something superhuman in his own faculties, and that he 
was privileged to deny that any laws were made for him. 
Obligations by which he expected all besides to be fettered, 
he considered himself entitled to snap and trample. He 
became a deity to himself; and expected mankind not 
merely to submit to, but to admire and reverence, the 
actions of a demon. Well says the Poet, 

“ 0! more or less than man—in high or low. 

Battling with nations, flying from the field; 

Now making monarchs’ necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldUT taught to yield. 

An empire tlioii couldst crush, command, rebuild. 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 

However deeply in men’s spirits skilled, 

Look through thine own—nor curb the lust of war. 

Nor learn that tempted fate will leave the loftiest star.** 

His heart was naturally cold. His school-companion, 
w)io was afterwards his secretary, confe.sses that, even in the 
spring of youth, he was very little disposed to form friend¬ 
ships.* To say that he was incapable of such feelings, or 
that he really never had a friend, would be to deny to him 
any part in the nature and destiny of his species.—No one 
ever dared to be altogether alone in the world.—But we 
doubt if any man ever passed through life, sympathising so 
slightly with mankind; and the most wonderful part of his 
story is, the intensity of sway which he exerted over the 
minds of those in whom he so seldom permitted himself to 
contemplate anything more titan the took of his own 
ambition. So great a spirit must have had glimpses of 
whatever adorns and dignifies the character of man. But 
with him the feelings which bind love played only on the 
surface—leaving the abyss of selfishness untouched. His 
one instrument of power was genius; hence his influence 
was greatest among those who had little access to observe, 
closely and leisurely, the minuti® of his personal character 
and demeanour. The exceptions to this rule were very 
few. 

Pride and vanity were strangely mingled in his composi- 
‘ Tr#s pfu ainiant. 
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tion. Who does not pity the n<ib!c chamberlain that 
confesses his blood to lia\ e run cold when he hearil Napoleon 
—seated at dinner at Dresden amon^’ a circle of crowned 
heads—begin a story with, IlVien I icii? a hfulrnant in the 
regiment of La Fere! Uho does not lutv Napoleon wlicn 
he is heard speaking of some decoraUmis in the Tcilene'-, 
as having taken place “ in the time of the kine, mv uncle? " ' 
This last weakness was the mam en ;me of his oveithrow. 
When he condescended to mimic all the cslabli^hed 
etiquettes of feudal monarchy—when he coined titles and 
lavished stars, and sought to melt Ins family into the .small 
circle of hereditary primes—he ado|>trd the surest means 
which could have been devised for alienating from himself 
the affections of all the men of the revolution, the army 
alone excepted, and lor re-aniinating the hopes and 
exertions of the limirlronists. It is clear that thenceforth 
he leaned almost wholly on the soldiery. No civil (hanges 
could after this affect his real position. Oaths and tows, 
charters and concessions, all were alike in vain. When the 
army was humbled and weakened m i'Si 4 i he fell from Ins 
throne, without one voice being lifted up in Ins favour. 
The army was no .sooner strengthened, and re-entmiraged, 
then it recalled him. He re-asi ended the gi'ldy height, 
with the daring step of a hero, and professed Ins desire to 
scatter from it nothing but justice and mercy, lint no man 
trusted his words, llis army was ruined at Waterloo; and 
the brief day of the second reign passed, without a twilight, 
into midnight. 

We are not >ct far enough from liiionaparle to estimate 
the effects of his career. He recast the art td war, and 
was conquered in the end by men who had rauebt wisdom 
and inspiratifm from hi.s own campaigns. He gave bulb 
permanency and breadth to the mthicnee of the Krernh 
Revolution, His reign, short as it was, was suIlKicnt to 
make it impossible that the offensive privileges of ca te 
should ever be revived in h'rance, and, this imq iity being 
once removed, there could be little doubt that such a 
nation would gradually ai(|uirc possession of a body of 
institutions worthy of its intclhgcme. Nai>olcon was as 
essentially, and irreclaimably, a desixit, as a warrior; but 
his successor, whether a Bourimn or a Buonaparte, was 
likely to be a constitutional sovereign. The tyranny of a 

> Uuu XVI '—marriedto the aunt of Marie Louisa—See Bounenne. 
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meaner hand would not have been endured after that 
precedent. 

On Europe at large he has left traces of his empire, not 
less marked or important, lie broke down the barriers 
everywhere of custom and prejudice; and revolutionised 
the spirit o( the Continent. His successes and his double 
downfall taught absolute princes their weakness and 
injured nations their strength. Such hurricanes of passion 
as the French Revolution—such sweeping scourges of 
mankind as Napoleon Buonaparte, are not permitted but 
as the avengers of great evils, and the harbingers of great 
good. Of the influence of both, as regards the continent, 
it may be safely said—that even now we have seen only 
“ the beginning of the end.” The reigning sovereigns of 
Europe are, with rare exceptions, benevolent and humane 
men; and their subjects, no less than they, ought to re¬ 
member the lesson of all history—that violent and sudden 
changes, in the structure of social and political order, have 
never yet occurred, without inflicting utter misery upon at 
least one generation. 

It was England that fought the great battle throughout 
on llic same principle, without flinching; and, but for her 
perseverance, all the rest would have struggled in vain. It 
is to be hoped that the British nation will continue to see, 
and to reverence, in the contest and in its result, the 
immeasurable advantages which the sober strength of a 
free but fixed constitution possesses over the mad energies 
of anarchy on the one hand, and, on the other, over all that 
despotic selfishness can cllect, even under the guidance of 
the most consummate genius. 
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Egvpt, 96, remarks on battle of 
Aboukir,96, quells iiisuirection at Cairo, 

08, explores isthmus of Sue/, 99. visits 
Mount bin.11 and exploits Red bea, 99, 
marches lor Svri.i, 99, c.iptures I 1 -Aiish. 
Ciaiah and J.i(Ta, Ick/, oidcrs massKre 
of piisoners, 100, besieges Acre, loi, 
rescues lunot at Nar.ireth and Kleber at 
Mount t'.ibor, 102, retieats to Jaff i, 104, 
massacres Turkish j/tisoners, 104. arrives 
at Alexandria and <Ufeats 'lurks at 
Aboukir. 107, embarks tor France, 109. 
instruitions to Kleber. 109, no, occupa¬ 
tions on voyage, 113; lands at Frejus, 

114, reception by Direttorv 10 Pans, 

114. conduct on i8t)i Itruinaire, 118. 
commands tro«->p5 m Pans, 118, enters 
Coumdof Five Ihmtlred, 111, dissolves 
Council and establishes provisional con¬ 
sulate, I2t, at the l.uxeinbnurg, t;4. 
re-openscF.urches, 126. paoifiesChouans, 

127. made Chief Consul. 129: occupit's 
the luikrifs, 131, writes to King of 
England. 156, at Dijon, 142. crosses 
the A 4 >s, 143; takes St hard, 140, 
eaters Milan, 149, st Marengo, 131. 
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Buonaparte, Napoleon {eorUinus 4 )-~ 
establishes Cisalpine Republic, 134; 
arrives in Pans, 133, attempted 
assassination, 137; conduct towards the 
Pope, 162; prepares to invade England, 
163, peace with England, 166, his 
court, 169; allows emigrants to return, 
169. re'Cetablisbes Catholic re- 
ligioo, 170; concordat with Pope, 171; 
institutes Legion of Honour, 173; First 
Consul for life, 176; Grand M^iator of 
Helvetic Republic, 178, sends expedi¬ 
tion to St. Domingo, 178; bautslies 
negroes, 180; negotiates with Louis 
XVIII, 183, arrests English subjects, 
187, seites Hanover and Naples, 189, 
prepares to invade England, 190, con* 
spiracy against him, 194, condemns the 
Duke d'Enghien, 198, declared 
Emperor, 206. at Boulogne and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 207, crowned in Notre Dame, 
and at Milan, 208, heads army 10 
Germany, 212, enters Vienna, 215. at 
Austerlits, S2i; offers Hanover to 
Prussia, 224, confers crowns 011 his 
relatives, 226. atjena, 234. exactionsin 
Prussia, 238, rolls monument of 
Fredenck the Great, 239, issues decrees 
of Berlin, 240, takes Warsaw, 244. at 
battle of Preuss Eylau, 247, meets 
Russian Emperor at Tilsit, 234, hii ad¬ 
ministration in France, 259-264, rela¬ 
tions with Spam, 263, a trg.; at rrfurt, 
288; at Vittoria, 289, at Samosierra, 
290; takes Madrid and abolishes In> 
quisition, 292, leaves Sp.\m, 295. m 
Germany, 296; at battle of Eckinuhl, 
207, woun<W at Katisbonne, 298, tnk'-s 
Vienna, 298. at Asprrne and Tsslmij. 
301, at Wagram, 302, attempted 
assassination, 303. 'lecree against the 
Pope, 306. conchides I>eare with Austn.i, 
307, divorces Josepl.mp, 311, iiiames 
Mana Louisa, 311. deposes his brother 
Louis, 314, annexes Holland, 315; birth 
of his sou, 520, prepares for war with 
Russia, 324, at DreS'len, 336, at 
Dantzick, 337. address to liis am'V, 
337, passes the Niemeu, 340, at Wd k 
341, marches for Moscow, 341 at 
battle of Boro>!ino» 346; enters M.'sro*. 
3(8. at the Kremlui, 349, retreits from 
355, at Verreia, 337, at 
Smolensko. 338, sufferings «>( hn af’”- 
358. p.is-,rs ttie Heresina, 1^3. quits his 
army, 367, arrives in I'aiis, 308. hs 
milit.iry prep-intions. 372, heads his 
army in Saxonv. 376, at battle of 
Lutien, 377, enters Dresden, 377, 
at Bautzen, 379, agrees to an armistice, 
380, interview with Mettemich, 381. 
at battle of Dresden. 387. at battle of 
** battle of Hanau, 394. 
returns to Pans, 394. his obstinaev, 398; 
dissolves I eg;slative Senile. 401 reie.i'es 
the Pope and Fer<linand VII , 401. 
announces the invasion of France 404. 
leaves Pans, 406. life saved at battle of 
Bnenne, 407, at battle of La Rothiere, 
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Boo&»f»rt«, Nip(daGO (coiUtiiMrf)^ 

407; hit exp^tJOQ to tb« MArae. <09. 
at NaDgit, 410, diamiuea Victor, 411. 
at battle of MootereAu, 411, 
rehwes to aign peace preliroiDanw. 
41a; at Troyea, 413, rep«l>ed at 
Missona, 4I4, at battlea ot Lraonnc 
and Laoo, 414; captures Rbemu. 415. 
h>i remarkable energy, 416- diatrtuled 
at Pans, 419, at St. Disier, ato, 
Macdonald’s advice to bun, 424. at 
Footaioebleau, 423, throne detlated 
empty, 431. be aUlicates, 432, alxhca 
tion accepted, 434. paroivam o( illnw, 
4351 bids bii ohicors and guardt 
farewell, 436, sails from Frrjui (i>r 
Riba, 439; conduct and occupitions at 
Elba, 440, ei $ef . intngucs «>t !» 
Inends, 44^, esiapes from I U'a ->'.<1 
lands at Cannes, 447, i.ip, 

44S, proclamation to the ar-m <'td 
nation, 44A, 440, at (iren>>Me ami 
Lyons, 4S0. resumes lunctio'is ol 
avil KOv»ni.Ti^nl, 4SJ. enters Tans 
454, prepares for war. 457, schemes t«* 
regain his wife and s*-ii, 459, puMuhci 
“ Aildilional Act.” 463. at tlie t.fninp 
de Mai, 464. beads his army on llelK.an 
frontier, 466, passes the Vamf-re at 
Charleroi, 468, defeats Hliiiher it 
Li^ny, 470, at the biule of Wuir-l -’ 
473-476. IS defeated an 1 flees t*> 
Charleroi, 476, reacli<s Pans, 477. Ins 
second abdiratnin, 4;'! is sent to 
Malmtison, 4’*!, at l<o<’iel.itt, 4?} 
negoliUes wi’di (aptim 'tiiK 1. s'"' 
letter to the prince Kccer.t I'f I .'k'v 

484. embarks m the iUil/rjf'koff. 4>'». 
inters'ifw with Lord Keith ai !■ l 

485, ordered to St If'leni, 4''c, hi* 

f irotest, 4^6. sail* on N 
or Helena, 400. aif.a) lime, 4<,i 
rrsid-* at I he Hnars, 411 re.mne* t<. 
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R«>!»topchm burns Moscow, 319 
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Ku(nb<yl<l, Sir Cje<;r^e, 205 
Russti, Frcncb rel.itions with, 333, 
Napoleoo’s mvuion of, 340 

'* Sacri'O Baso,” 19 
St. Bard, c.iptvir<* of, > 4 ^> 

St. BrrnaHJ, passaK^ of the Great, I 43 't 45 
Si Donmigo, hrcnch expedition lo, 
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St. George, battle of, 59 
St. Helena, Napojcon at, 491, rt uq 
Salamanca, l aiile of, 330 
Siuiosierra, paisa^e of the, 390 
Siofgio, siirren<ier of, 15 
** Savins" accompany inny in Egypt, 
86, 93, 94 

Sav.ary quoted, 99; at tn.al of Duke 
d’l'-tighien, 198 
Schill, folonri, 299 
Scfujenbruim, treaty of, 307 
Scott, Sir Walter, quoted, 41, 191, 494 
Sebastiani, hitineuiori.il, 183 
Sections, Day of the, 21 
^mirier made Marshal, 307 
Sheridan, Mr, quoted. 1H3 
Sieye*. Abb6, x 15-119. iV, 130, 463 
Smith, Sir Sydney, at Acre, lot, 
Napoleon’s hatred of, 103 
Smolcnsko, battle of, 339 
SouU, Marshal, in Spam, 390 
Stable, bit attempt to assassinate 
Napoleon, 305 
Stael, Madame de, 80, 169 
Suchet, M.xrshal, defeats Blake, 303; de- 
fc.3t$ O’Donnell, 3x8 
Sues, Napoleon explores isthmus of, 99 
“ Sun of Austerliti," 323 
** Suns of Napoleon,” 87 
Sweden, revolution in, 316 
Swiu Cantons, Napoleon's letter to, 178 

Tacitus, Nspoleon’s chosen author, 5 
Tactics, Napoleon’s military, 23 
Ta^liainento, battle of, 6; 

Talaveyra. battle of, 303 
Tallevrand, his ch.aracter, 133; aeated 
Pn.ics of Benevento, 227, corresponds 
with the Bourbons, 421, his billet to 
Aleiaoder of Russia, 431 
Talma, early associate of Napoleon, x6 
T.ixation under Napoleon, 363 
lilsit, treaty of. 333 
ToUcntlno, treaty of, 63 
Tones Vedras, Welluigton at, 519 
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I Toulon, siece of, 9*14 
Toiissaml rOverture, X 79 
Trafalgar, battle of, 217*319 
Tugeiid-buiid, the, 288 
Tyrol, peasants revolt m, 299 

Dlu, surrender of, by Mack, 313, 214 
Ls!i«r, Captain, 439 

Vandauus, surrender of, 387 
Vendcinaire, the I3tb, 20 
Venice threatened by Napoleon, 36, 
neutrality of, 64, conquered by 
•Napoleon, 69, handed over to Austria, 73 
Victor, .Marsb^, 149, 303 
Vienna taken by French, 315, 398, con¬ 
gress at, 436 
Villeneuve, Admiral, aiy 
Vmiiero, battle of, 283 
Vincovo, baftlc of, 334 
Viitona, battle of, 363 
Volney, 171 

Wagram, battle of, 303 
Wahlstadt, battle of, 388 
Walcheren, expedition lo, 304 
Warsaw taken by French, 344; Grand 
Duchy of, 3S5 

Waterloo, h.nitle of, 472-477 
Wellesley, Sir Arthui. commands British 
army in the i’emnsuu, a8t, lands in 
Mondego Bay, 282, defeats French at 
Konpa, 383, defeats Junot at Vtiniero, 
283; lands at Lisbon, 303; defeatsSouU. 
303, at Taliv«*yra, 303, created Lora 
Wellington, 304, rctre.ils to lines of 
Torres Vedras, 319, at Huentes d'Onot, 
327; captures Ciudad Rodrigo, 329; 
takes Badajos, 329. at Salamanca, 330; 
at Vittona, 362, interview with Blucber, 
470, at battle of Waterloo, 473-477 
Westphalia, new kingdom of, 333 
Whiilocke, General, repulsed at Buenos 
Ayres, 353. 334 

Whitworth, Lord, confers with Napoleon, 
183 

Wilna, Napoleon st, 341 
WtKon, Sir Robert, 105, 184 
Wirtemberg. Kloitor of, made king, 335 
\\it7ingero<le taken pnsotier, 357, lotnr* 
view with Napoleon, 357 
Wordsworth, Mr ,quote<l, I 77 .i 79 . 180,191 
U right. Captain, 195, 303 (note) 

Wuriuser, General, 42, ti ftq. 

Yarmouth, Lord. 230 

Zaracossa, siege of, 281 
Znaim, armistice of, 302 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

By [RNIST RlIVS 


V ICrOR HUGO sail! a I.ihiary was 'an ait of faith,’ and 
another writor simki' of mie w heaiitiful, jaifcit, mi 
harmonious in all its parts, that he viho made it vi.is .smitten 
with a passion. In that faith K\er\ man's l.il)rary was iilaimeii 
out originally on a large si ale, and tlie idea was to make it 
conform as far a.s possible to a perfei t si In me Howeser, |ier 
fei tion IS a thing to he amud at and not to lie ai Im sed m this 
dillirult world, and sime the first \olumes .ijipiaidi tin re have 
been many mti rrupiion' ' hn f .uiioii.; tliem Wars, dm mg wha li 
even the Uity of Books fals the gnat lommotioii. But tlic 
series alwass gets haik into its old stnde 
One of the praitu.il expedients m the origmal plan was to 
divide tlie voliimi ^ into separate si i lions, as Biography, I'letioii, 
Elistory, Bellisdettres, IVetry, I’lalosophy, komame, ami so 
forth, with a shelf for Young I’ei.ple. 'I lie largest sin e ol this 
huge provision ol nearl) a tiioU'and volumis is, res a matter ol 
course, given to the tyrranous demamis ol latiori. But m 
carrying out the scheme, publishers and editors lontrived to 
keep in mind that books, like men and wiimcn, have thiir 
elective afiimtics. The present voluii.'' ior iimtamc, will i« 
found to have its companion books, both in the same class and 
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not less significantly in other sections. With that idea too, 
novels like Walter Scott’s hanhoe and Fortunes of Ntgel. 
Lytton’s Harold, and Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, have been 
used as pioneers of history and treated as a sort of holiday 
liistory books. For in our day history is tending to grow more 
documentary and less literary; and ‘the historian who is a 
stylist,’ as one of our contributors, the late Thomas Seccombe, 
said, ‘will soon be regarded as a kind of Phoenix.’ 

As for history, Isvcryman’s Library has lieen eclectic enough 
to choose its historians from every school in turn, including 
Gibbon, Grote, Finlay, Macaulay, Motley, and Prescott, while 
among earlier hooks may be found the \’encrable Ik'dc and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the classic shelf too, there is a 
Livy in an admirable translation by Canon Roberts, and Caesar, 
Tacitus, 'rhucydides. and Herodotus are not forgotten. 

‘You only, 0 Hooks,’ said Richard dc Bury, ‘are liberal and 
independent; you give to all who ask.’ The variety of authors 
old and new, the wisdom and the wit at the disposal of Fveryman 
in his own Library, may even, at times, seem all but embarrass¬ 
ing. In the Essays, for instance, he may turn to Dick .Steele in 
The Spectator and learn how Cleomira dances, when the elegance 
of her motion is unimaginable and ‘her eyes are chastised with 
the simplicity and innocence of her thoughts.’ Or he may take 
A Century of Essays, as a key to a whole roomful of the English 
Essayists, from Bacon to Addison, Elia to Augustine Birrell. 
These are the golden gossips of literature, the writers who learnt 
the delightful art of talking on paper. Or again, the reader 
who has the right spirit and looks on all literature as a great 
adventure may dive back into the classics, and in Plato’s 
Phaedrus read how every soul is divided into three parts (like 
Caesar’s Gaul). The poets next, and he may turn to the finest 
critic of Victorian times, Matthew Arnold, as their showman, 
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and find in his essay on Maurice de Guerin a clue to the ‘ magical 
power of poetry,’ as in Shakespeare, with his 

daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

Hazlitt’s Table Talk may help us again to discover the 
relationship of author to author, wh.ch is another form of the 
Friendship of Books. His incomparable essiiy, 'On Going a 
Journey,’ is a capital prelude to Coleridge's litographia l.iierana ; 
and so throughout the long labyrinth of the Ubrary shelves 
one can follow the magic clue in prose or verse that leads to 
the hidden treasury. In that wav a re.ider Ikcoiiks his own 
critic and Doctor of Letters, and may turn to the llyron review 
in Macaulay’s Essays a,s a prelude lo the three volumes of 
Byron’s own poems, remembiring tli.it the p<H't whom LuroiK 
loved more than England did was, as Macaulay s.ud, 'the 
beginning, the middle and the end of all his own poetry.' This 
brings us to the provoking relleition that it is the obvious 
authors and the Ixioks most e.isy to reprint wha h have ken 
the signal successes out of the in.iny hundrcils in the senes, for 
Everyman is distinitiy proverbial in Ins Ustev He likes ksl 
of all an old author who has worn well or ii (oinpar.itivcly new 
author who has gained something like newspaper notoriety. 
In attempting to lead him on from the good leioks that arc 
known to tho^e tli.it are less known, the imblishcrs may have 
at times been even too adviniurous. But the elc<t reader is 
or ought to k a party to this conspiracy of liooks .ind Imok- 
men. He can m.ikc it jiossible, by hts help and lies ro-oiverative 
zest, to add still more authors, old and new. ' Infinite riches in 
a little room,’ as the sayiiic is, wall k the reward of every 
citizen who helps year by year to build the City of Books. 
With such a belief in its possibilities the old Chief (J. M. Dent) 
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threw himself into the enterprise. With the zeal of a true 
book-lover, he thought that books might be alive and pro¬ 
ductive as dragons’ teeth, which, being ‘sown up and down 
the land, might chance to spring up armed men.’ That is a 
great idea, and it means a fighting campaign in which every 
new reader who buys a volume, counts as a recruit. 

To him all books which lay 

'1 heir sure foundation in the heart of man . . . 

From Homer the great 'I'hunderer, to the voice 
That roars along tiie bed of Jewish song . . . 

Shall speak as Powers for ever to be hallowed! 






